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PREFATORY NOTE 


The working-population in modern industrial society is composed of a 
series of functional groups, living in some areas and working in others, mingling 
at some points and segregating at others, and revealing, when analysed, certain 
characteristic problems of division of labour, specialization of functions, con- 
ditions of 'living and social stratification. Within the larger working-class 
community there exist a large variety of minor labour communities, or ecological 
clusters, many of them strikingly different one from the other, but all more or 
less typical in their structure and function. Such minor labour communities 
may be rural or urban, simple or complex, but each should be understood as a 
stable institution characterized by common interests and common patterns 
of social and economic relations. It should not be assumed, however, that such 
unity excludes economic differentiation and social stratification, because its 
solidarity depends not on the absence of differences within it but rather oil the 
absence of certain barriers to the liberation and the consequent adjustment of 
tl\ese differences. 

Investigation into problems of labour, by its very nature, demands a 
knowledge of the salient features of the working-class community within which 
it is pursued. Tt is necessary to obtain a continuous and consistent account of 
the spatial and temporal relationships of natural groupings, of their economic 
and social systems, occupational differentiation and corporate associations, 
as well as the processes and focal points of disorganization, in order to build 
up an accurate and detailed picture of the origins and changing qualities of 
contemporary labour problems. If certain problems of small occupational groups, 
e.g. poverty and dependency, unemployment and under-employment, health 
and housing, are viewed as symptoms of the large community configuration, it 
must be studied in what manner and to what extent they r are intertwined and 
interrelated with wider social problems which demand not individual but collec- 
tive action for their solution. 

Basic social facts concerning age and sex distribution, marital and social 
status, general and vocational education, economic divisions, skills and mobility, 
are not mere statistical abstractions. They have a direct bearing upon the size 
of the working population entering the labour market, the number of persons 
at the optimum working-age, the proportion of dependants to wage-earners 
and the values and attitudes of ecological groups. Classification of labour groups 
according to regions of origin is equally significant in the study of regional 
make-up and the problems of adaptation which arise from differences in stan- 
dards of living, health and endurance, occupational segregation and attitude to 
job-settlement. Obviously, the most important information is provided by an 
analysis of the present occupational and industrial classification of the labour 
force with special reference to background changes in order to throw seme light 
on the main course which the employments of the working population have 
taken up to the present. 

Along with an analysis of the size and composition of the working popula- 
tion, it is necessary' to consider the character of the industrial activity of the 
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community which constitutes the most significant setting of the skills and 
occupational status of the workers. Since a detailed analysis of skills, in the 
sense of the types of workers required by particular industries, resolves itself 
into an examination of occupations, it is important that the distinction between 
industry and occupation should be made clear at the outset. Whereas an indus- 
try is a production unit, employing workers of various occupations, skills and 
functions, an occupation is a particular type of work, a calling or a craft, com- 
prising all persons doing the same work. The classification of the gainfully 
employed population both industrially and occupationally is necessary, because 
the supply of labour has usually to be considered in occupational terms and 
the demand for labour in terms of the industrial complex. 

Although, in a broad sense, the f u nis inlustry and occupation may some- 
times be used with the same connotation in classifying the different groups of 
employed workers, the industrial classification is a larger numerical grouping 
of the working force, such as labourers, mechanics, truck-drivers, salesmen, 
packers, supervisors, electricians, engineers, office staff, etc. On the other hand, 
the occupational classification may include, numerically smaller but distinct 
groups of workers concerned specifically with well-defined jobs or types of 
operational skill involved in the making of a product. For instance, occupa- 
tionally , all carpenters, masons, painters, electricians, plumbers, welders, 
and other related workers are in the (Construction Group: industrially , some 
of them are employed in manufacturing, mining, transport, service and trade 
establishments. While these points of definition arc of great concern in making 
statistical comparisons, the basic data from these classifications throw light 
upon the range of occupations at any given time, the field which they offer 
to mile and female workers, the industries offering positions to definite occu- 
pational types, and similar questions. 

The extent to which the industry is an employer will depend on the nature 
of its product and the character of its operations. Obviously, over the range 
and diversity of productive processes, there, are wide differences in the propor- 
tionate importance of the part played bv labour in relation to capital equipment, 
materials and other agents of production. The proportion which labour costs 
form of tlie aggregate is bound to be a primary factor affecting the demand of 
industry for labour. If the size of working force is small, and labour costs there- 
fore vary little in relation to changes m the volume of output, the workers in 
that industry are more likely, for that reason, to enjoy stable employment. But 
a large proportion of labour costs may imply either that working force should, 
as a whole, vary directly in size with fluctuations in production or in market 
prices or that the working force should be adjusted by selective retention 
or replacement of workers according to occupations. For example, a highly 
skilled worker may be an asset to be retained and an unskilled worker may 
be easily replaced. Although seasonal, cyclical or technological changes do not 
exhaust the forces affecting the demand for labour, they do, in the main, 
influence the recruitment or retrenchment of certain occupational groups 
represented by seasonal and casual types of workers. 

Different industries need different kinds of labour for different periods. 
The employments that they offer are for every degree of skill. But, this is only 
the aggregate aspect of the picture. Demands for labour are specific, not gen oral ^ 
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for particular types of worker at particular tasks and for varying periods of 
time. Therefore, on the supply side, the area of the labour market which is 
open to the. workers seeking employment, depends, in the first instance, on his 
occupational skill, experience or qualifications. The highly skilled workers 
(such as, electronic workers, mineral treaters, glass cutters, machine welders, 
etc.), must find their employment within a fairly restricted range of industries 
unless, voluntarily or by forc e of circumstances, they are trying for jobs com- 
pletely different from those for which they have, been specially trained. The 
semi-skilled workers, on the other hand, (e.g. general mechanics, fitters, machine 
operators, truck drivers, packers, etc.), sell their services in the labour market 
much wider in scope, but usually at a lower rate. They are able to move with 
less difficulty from one industry to aunt- her for the very reason that their work 
is not highly specialized. The unskilled labourer, however, seeks his work in 
any industry wherever manual labour is needed, or extra-hands may temporarily 
be taken on, and though lie has a much wider field than the semi-skilled 
and much greater and less enviable uniformity of working conditions, bis wages 
lie at the lowest level. 

An analysis of labour supply, along the lines of skill and occupational tech- 
nique. assumes significant importance in view of a definite' tendency for the 
•character and severity of unemployment, or the scope and stability of employ- 
ment to vary between occupation groups. Occupational skill is a matter of 
many qualities, besides the specialized technique of a trade* e.g. reliability, 
strength, dexterity, ability to work with others, familiarity with the customs 
of the plant, etc. Therefore, as a composite quality, occupational skill is one 
of the most constant of the differentiating factors to be observed in the supply 
of labour in the labour market, that is : high skills and specialized training which 
keep the workers securely in the higher ranks, deficiencies of skill or training 
which confine workers to the lower ranks, and absence of skill which makes 
the call on la.bour intermittent or casual. At any given time, whatever economic 
causes may be responsible for fluctuations in the demand for labour, only a 
small proportion of i he available supply is represented by skilled and semi- 
skilled workers who are changing from one job to another in the same type 
of industry as their former job or in an entirely different occupation. But a 
considerable proportion of the unemployed is represented by the floating un- 
skilled occupational groups who arc in the market because the jobs for which 
they were engaged are over, or who have left their jobs, or have been la id-off 
for some other reason. Naturally, even when the demand for labour, in general, 
is the keenest, there may be some unemployment among casual and seasonal 
workers who form the lowest rung of the occupational ladder. 

Occupational structure mav be viewed in two ways: (1) it mav be regarded 
as an enumeration of the working population according to economic functions 
performed, and (2) it may be taken as showing the typos of work normally 
available, the potential employment activity as it were. In practice, therefore, 
the problems of demand (particular industries), and supply (occupational groups) 
are interrelated, and the industrial and occupational aspects of the 
labour supply can be brought together if analysis is made of workers grouped 
initially by the industries employing them and by the occupations represented 
in each industrial group. The purpose of such a composite analysis of occu- 
pational and industrial structure is to give a general perspective of the actual 
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employment-roll, and not of workers currently in the employment market 
Apart from the nature of occupational skills and their distribution among the 
gainfully employed working population, both men and women, it should also 
throw light upon wages and income, wage differentials, employment security, 
occupational mobility, social status and other economic and social variables. 

In accordance with current popular usage, occupation may be defined as 
a specific and relatively continuous activity with a market value, pursued for 
the purpose of earning a livelihood and maintaining a definite social status. 
Since the modern industrial society is largely organised on an occupational 
basis, it is the occupation which, in fact, distinguishes one worker from the 
other, giving each occupational type a distinct individuality and independence. 
While dovetailing individuals into the innumerable spheres of activity, it 
tends to unite, at the same time, congeries of individuals into definite interest- 
groups, and vitally affects their social life and emotional associations. 

Although the meaning and scope of the term occupation have varied with 
changes in historical conditions, the three different approaches which have 
always indicated the specific content of this term are: (l) technological, i.e., 
the specific manual or mental operations involved in the execution of occu- 
pational work; (2) economic, i.e., the income yield of an occupation which serves 
to provide for livelihood; and (3) social, i.e., the social status or prestige acquired 
by virtue of occupational position. But the economic aspect is relatively the 
most important; the social status itself being the function of income determined 
by occupational position. Naturally, therefore, certain wage rates ami employ- 
ment status tend to be associated with definite occupations; and, in such a 
perspective, the causal relationship between income and occupation of the 
gainfully employed persons is of crucial significance in explaining the contem- 
porary occupational stratification. 

Some striking features of the occupational structure of industrially develop- 
ed countries are worth noting : First , that despite rapid technological changes 
which have created new skills, and greater facilities for mobility in the parti- 
culars resulting in a fluidity of occupational lines, the larger occupational 
strata, and hence the structure as a whole, remains fairly stable over a long 
period of . time. This is the result of two forces working simultaneously, though 
in varying proportions ; one, identified as the rational adaptation to the 
demands of technological change, and the other, as traditional adherence to 
the occupational hierarchy of the past. Second, that the modern occupational 
concept has resulted in the development of a definite group ideology and a 
code of occupational ethics, and there is a growing tendency toward a corporate 
organization of occupations. This process of social organization, the modern 
counterpart of a closed type of community, is accelerated by the ideology of 
class-consciousness, and explains many conflicts as to principles of labour 
organization. Third , notwithstanding, that occupation is essentially an economic 
or technological fact, the modern industrial community allocates a definite 
esteem value to specific occupations which are generally related to their social 
utility or high income. Unlike liberal professions, where social position may 
often appear to be in inverse ratio to income, there is always a ro'ugh corres- 
pondence of social prestige to occupational status in business and industry. 
Fourth , that the sex barrier to occupation has been removed, and equal wages 
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arc generally paid to men and women for equal work in the same type of job 
or occupation. While there is considerable difference in actual accessibility of 
certain occupations to women workers, the number of gainfully employed 
among women has steadily increased, and women’s occupational work has 
become indispensable in ceratin manufacturing, genetic and extractive indus- 
tries. 

While opportunities are available in India for an unlimited discretion and 
genuine freedom of occupational choice, there still exist certain tangible obstacles 
to a complete harmony between individual capacity and its occupational 
utilization. Thus, while improvements in physical means of transport and 
communication liave facilitated spatial mobility, the opportunities tor occupa- 
tional mobility are neither varied nor commensurate with the country’s total 
economic development due, largely, to lack of effective organization in the 
labour market. The effects of technological change do not stop short of occu- 
pational-change or skill-displacement; with the increase of mechanization and 
rationalization of the processes of production, the semi-skilled operations 
become more and more typical. In so far as vocational training is costly, and 
facilities for it inadequate, it acts as a barrier not only to admission to certain 
occupations, but also to a change of occupation. 

Although, a statistical picture of the country’s occupational structure, for 
a given period of time, is represented here by the Occupational Wage Survey, 
and reflecting, as it does, certain quantitative aspects of the gainfully occupied 
production workers in factories, mines and plantations, it is hazardous to draw 
any inferences as to the past developments or future possibilities unless serial 
data are available along with other relevant information. Nor is i!: possible to 
assess the occupational abilities and aptitudes, as well as other personal factors 
which make for occupational success or failure, which are still in an experi- 
mental stage and should form the subject-matter of independent enquiries. 
Nevertheless, this survey throws light not only upon the numerical aspects of 
employment according to representative occupational groups, but also on their 
employment status, wages and earnings, and concentration and dispersion 
according to sex-groups, time and piece work, job description and wage differ- 
entials. This information should be of considerable value in the assessment of 
man-power requirements at different levels and points of tine, measurement 
of changes in occupational structure due to technological change, as well as, 
demand for and supply of labour according to skills. 

With emphasis on occupational classification, the presentation of data on 
wage rates and earnings, in this survey, marks a radical departure from the 
generalized industry approach adopted in most of the wage statistics available 
in Tndia. Information on wage rates for an industry as a whole dees not pro- 
vide a true picture of the disposition of w r orkers at different levels and in different 
occupations. Such specific categorization according to wage levels is possible 
only from a detailed analysis of the occupational structure. This analysis is 
of particular value to wage-fixing authorities ■who seek information on wage- 
rates and wage-different ials according to specific jobs and occupational nomen- 
clature. Apart from their significance in wage determination, occupational 
wage data provide the basic material for defining and establishing suitable 
relationships between wrorkers, jobs, and groups of jobs. For working out schemes 
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«of standardization of wages in an area or industry, data on existing occupational 
wage differentials are an essential pre-requisite, but no study of wage differen- 
tials between well-defined occupations could be possible in the absence of 
readily available occupational wage data in an analytical form. 

One of the> basic principles of wage fixation is that in a given area and in- 
dustry the prevailing wage should, other things being equal, be the same for 
work of similar nature. It is not uncommon, therefore, for wage-fixing autho- 
rities to take into account this underlying principle of wage adjustment in 
anvilling out their awards and decisions. Moreover, in order to ensure equal pay 
for equal or roughly equivalent work, or to maintain traditional or competitive 
wage differentials, the wage-fixing authorities must once again draw upon 
the existing data on occupational wage-rates and earnings furnished by the 
survey. Basic information on the occupational structure of labour supply is 
of special significance in determining the workers’ present economic quality 
or occupational value whenever, in the process of collective bargaining, em- 
ployers and workers take positions on the basis of inter-industry wage rates 
in similar occupations. Within the industry itself, occupational wage data faci- 
litates not only the construction of occupational description in terms of those 
factors that affect the worker, particularly, with respect to the duties of the occu- 
pation, salary limits, piece-work setting, internal transfers and training program- 
mes, but also the drawing up of progress charts and promotion plans, the 
measurement of changing personnel situation, as well as the assessment of 
varying labour costs. 

Even at their best, however, occupational wage statistics cm scarcely under- 
take to explain fully the various factors and forces involved in the evolution of 
■occupational wage structure. Besides quantitatively measurable, changes, the 
impact of democratic social institutions has brought forth a series of qualitative 
■changes which are too complex and ambiguous for statistical comprehension. 
The causal relationship between occupational wage differentiation and social 
stratification cannot apply equally to social groups. at the upper levels or at the 
broad base of the social pyramid. Likewise, the question of social costs, 
- implying the securities concerning jobs, incomes, social standards and tradi- 
tional values, which do not wholly disintegrate or give way under the impact of 
occupational change, can be answered only superficially by statistical analysis. 
Furthermore, an ^examination of occupational status and income level reveals 
only a relation be&ween market price and service rendered ; it fails to provide a 
clue to the well-being of the worker which, as a social concept, is embodied in 
the formula for the fair wage. Social welfare of the individual worker, of 
definite occupation groups, or of the working-class community as a whole, is 
less amenable to the field of labour statistics than to the realm of social philo- 
sophy. 


Labour Bureau, A. M. Lorenzo 

Simla , January 7903. Director 



Chapter I 


SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 
1. Wages and Wage Policy 

1*01. Wages are the price of labour power considered, as a commodity.. 
They constitute an important element in the expense of production, and a form 
of income for large masses of the working population. A legally free labour 
contract between the employer and the employed is supposed to be a necessary 
institutional characteristic of wages. 

1 -02. In a broad sense, wages are defined as remuneration for labour, and 
include payments in cash or kind and according to time-rate or piece-rate, or a 
combination of both these systems of payment. Since the income of manual- 
workers and the remuneration of non-manual workers are usually treated in 
economic theory as wages, sometimes with the important exception of payment 
for managerial services, wages are restricted, in a more special sense, to the- 
reward of those workers who are employed to do a large part of the productive 
work, manual or mechanical, and are paid at stipulated rates at short stated 
intervals. 

1 • 03. Wages may be distinguished from wage-rates more as an institutional 
fact rather than a logical nocessit\ . Whereas wages are contractual incomes 
and represent actual remuneration to labour, wage-rates, whether piece-rates 
or time-rates, or whether fixed in money or in goods, are the basis of compensa- 
tion and agreed upou by the payers and the recipients of wages before the pro- 
duct is sold. Wage-rates are connected as causes and effects with a number of' 
economic conditions, such as, the number of workers employed and the duration 
of work, the amount and price of land and capital used, the salaries of managerial 
services ret mi red. the price and output of the product, etc. In a fully compe- 
titive labour market, therefore, a competitive wage-rate for an absolutely 
interchangeable worker will be fixed at a level determined bv these economic 
conditions However, a new wage-rate, higher than the competitive wage- 
rate, may lie obtained by a trade union or a wage-fixing public authority as a 
lever to augment, the output of workers in an industry or region. 

I -O b A considerable amount, ot wage differentiation is to be observed 
between industries and regions along the lines of occupations, age and sox of 
workers. Wage differentiation as between the ma’or branches of production 
is largely due to differences in the structure of the labour market and the differen 
ces in tbe composition of the labour force as to skill and strength. The factors 
which make for the persistence ot regional wage differentials are vared and 
many, but important among them are ignorance of better opportunities el-e- 
where, aiul barriers of local social ties. Regional wage differences may also 
reflect certain measurable differences in the productivity of labour and 
efficiency of industrial organization. 

1-05. Differences in the wages paid in different occupations are attributable 
mostly to the circumstance that variations in tbe rates of growth of different 
industries, as well as in the demand for specific occupational skills, cannot be 



met promptly by equal variations in the apportioning of the labour supply. 
Moreover, wage differentials may be the result of trade union activities which 
tend to widen the margin between the wages paid in the well-organized and the 
un-organized industries. Likewise, the WAge-fixhig public authority may also 
effect a diminution in the difference between the wages paid to men and women 
workers or in skilled and unskilled employments. 

1-06. The general wage level, and the pattern of wage-rates prevailing in 
different areas, industries and occupations reflect the material well-being of the 
working-class community. Ever since the introduction of money economy, 
the living standards of the working population have depended, more or less, on 
levels of personal earnings. Other types of income are at times significant 
but for most workers personal earnings constitute the major source of income. 
Earnings or take-home wages which provide the means for livelihood tend, 
in the long run, to conform very closely to the income needed to enable the 
labouring population to maintain its customary standard of living. 

1-07. The dynamic nature of the concept of standard of living is seen in a 
set of prospective adjustments to life-conditions called for by needs that have 
sprung up out of present adjustments and future development. Although 
ever striving to improve their existing plane of living, most wage-earners never 
attain the standard or the ideal which they seek and want. Their existing 
level of living represents only an adaptation of aspirations to economic necessity; 
it approaches the standard of living as increased income permits the consumption 
of an increasingly greater quantum and variety of things desired. The level of 
living, which can be obtained from a given amount of wages, depends much 
upon their purchasing power, i.e., upon the goods and services which workers 
can buy for themselves and their families, and is expressed in terms of real 
wages or the existing content of living. The computation of real wages enables 
the comparison of the real values of wages despite changes in prices of goods and 
services in the purchase of which wages are usually spent, and provides tangible 
indicators of the prosperity of wage earners in the unending struggle for higher 
levels of living. 

1 • 08. In the whole range of labour policy there is no question more con- 
troversial than wages; nor is there any other problem more relevant to the basic 
realities of economic existence. If standards of living are to be improved sub- 
stantially, and if abiding industrial peace is to be achieved effectively, it is 
imperative that a progressive wage policy should be evolved in harmony with 
the changing wants of the working class community. Where wage-rates are 
regulated by public authority, the question at once arises whether at any given 
time the interests of wage earners, and of the community as a whole, can best 
be served by action designed to raise, to maintain, or to reduce the rates of 
wages fixed. In designing a suitable labour policy, rigid or flexible, it is necessary 
to take into account the effect of any action programme on employment, 
earnings and industrial activity. 

1 * 09. Although wages may be left to direct negotiations between employers 
and employees, the result of these negotiations may be influenced by various 
aspects of national economic policy and wider social situation. In tliis pers- 
pective, *wages should be considered as a means to achieve the social ends, and 
progressive wage policy should aim at legislative action calculated to evolve 
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a consistent pattern of wage structure for the purpose of attaining specific 
objectives of social and economic policy. The social objectives that a progressive 
wage policy may be instrumental in attaining are the elimination of excep- 
tionally low wages and wide wage-difFerentials, the establishment of fair 
labour standards, and the protection of wage-earners from the effects of rising 
prices. 

1- 10. In a competitive and balanced economy, rates of wages are usually 
a matter for the employers and workers to negotiate between themselves. The 
rates of wages so determined represent, presumably, the optimum for the 
individuals and groups directly concerned, as well as for the general welfare. 
But experience has shown that the modern industrial society, although ever 
striving. Seldom attains an ideal balance of power among the several groups 
concerned. It becomes, therefore, a matter of State policy to intervene in order 
to mitigate the effects of the imbalances and inequalities. Statutory wage regu- 
lation may become necessary to protect a particular group of workers or em- 
ployers who happen to be in a relatively weak bargaining position, to protect 
the health and welfare of particular workers by enabling them to secure sub- 
sistence living, or to protect the national economy by increasing wages and 
purchasing power or by preventing sharp rises in wages in order to stabilise 
purchasing power and prevent inflation. The fixing of minimum wages is, 
undoubtedly, the most popular objective of labour policy in underdeveloped 
countries. 

2. Wage Policy in India 

2*01. In India, as in most of the democratic countries, there has been a 
gradual shift in the attitude of the State from that of //* isscz faire to positive 
intervention in matters of wage fixation. During the early stages of industrialisa- 
tion when labour was plentiful as well as unorganised and public attitude was 
almost indifferent, Government followed a policy of non-intervention in matters 
of wages. The wage rates offered by employers and wage levels that emerged 
were low. The rates once fixed gradually became the ruling rates and came to 
be invested with the respectability of time and tradition and continued to 
influence and be adopted by employers in subsequent wage fixation. 

2- 02. The period of the First World War and the years that followed 
witnessed ever increasing public interest in the promotion of social justice 
and steady growth of labour organisations. These resulted in increasing demands 
for higher wages and better living conditions. With a view to preventing such 
demands from disturbing industrial harmony and public peace. Government 
was compelled to pass the Trade Disputes Act to set suitable machinery for 
the settlement of disputes. This measure was only of a preventive nature. 
Nevertheless, it is significant in the sense that it sowed the seeds of adjudication 
system which in later years played a major part in wage fixation and formula- 
tion of wage policy. The first direct step in the matter of wages was taken in 
1936 when the Government of India passed the Payment of Wages Act. This 
law was designed to check abuses in the payment of wages and to secure prompt 
and regular settlement of dues of workers. It had nothing to do with the fixation 
of wages as such. 

2-03. The adjudication system was put to considerable use during the 
emergency period of the Second World War. The Government of India, anxious 
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to prevent any slow down or dislocation of the production efforts of the coun« 
try’s industries, took special powers under the Defence of India llulcs to refer 
any dispute for compulsory adjudication and to prohibit strikes and lock-outs 
during the period of such reference. The adjudication machinery, set up during 
the War, was suitably modified after Independence and incorporated in the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 and since then it has played a most significant 
role in the field of wage fixation. Numerous wage disputes in many indus- 
tries have been referred for adjudication to Industrial Tribunals, Industrial 
Courts, etc., during the last 15 years. The Awards given by these authorities 
not only helped the formulation of a body of principles governing wage fixation 
but laid foundations of the present wage structure in*most of our major indus- 
tries like Cotton Textile, Jute Textile, Engineering, Coal Mines, etc. The deci- 
sions of the Bombay Industrial Court in the disputes relating to the Cotton 
Textile industry in such centres as Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Sholapur; the 
awards of the Industrial Tribunals, Calcutta, relating to Jute, Cotton, Engineer- 
ing, etc., the Venkataramaiah award for the Cotton Textile industry in Madras 
State, the award of the All-India Collieries Tribunal, awards of the Industrial 
Tribunals relating to the Sugar Industry in Bihar and U.P., are all important 
landmarks in the field of w^age fixation. Under many of these awards, apart 
from wage fixation (including allowances), schemes of standardisation were 
also introduced for the first time. 

2-04. Though adjudication continued to be the main instrument of wage 
fixation, Government gave active encouragement to conclusion of collective 
agreements. However, despite the encouragement, this system did not gain 
the desired popularity and except for some individual units, where the agreed 
wage rates were fixed by this method, it has not been much in evidence in India. 
Among the notable examples of this method of wage fixation may be cited the 
instance of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, w herein a comprehensive wage 
structure has been worked out by agreement between the management and the 
trade union organisation of the workers and the wage agreement in the planta- 
tions. 

2*05. The support and the encouragement to the above two methods only 
indicated the positive interest which the Government took in the improvement 
of wages but net active intervention in fixation of wage rates. This phase 
started only in 1948. Since adjudication and collective agreements were gene- 
rally confined to those industries in which employees were organised enough to 
raise collective demands, wage rates in a large number of industries which were 
located in isolated areas or where workers were unorganised, continued to re- 
main low. To remove sweated conditions in such industries and to ensure 
payment of at least a minimum wage to workers, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 
was passed providing for the fixation of minimum rates of w'nges by Govern- 
ment through notification or oil the advice of Committees appointed for the 
purpose. At about the same time, a Fair Wages Committee was also consti- 
tuted to determine the principles on which fair wages should be based and to 
suggest the lines on which those principles should be applied. The Committee’s 
recommendations, though not given a statutory form, exerted a great in- 
fluence on the decisions of the subsequent wage fixing authorities. 

2-0f>. Wedded to the democratic system, the Government of India? 
particularly since the attainment of Independence, has widely used another 
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instrument of wage fixation, viz., Wage Boards, Wage Committees or Commis- 
sions. These bodies have generally been tripartite in composition and were 
entrusted with the job of wage fixation in an industry in the whole State or 
region or in the country as a whole. Generally, when the wage dispute con- 
cerned the entire industry in a region or a State, or in several States, it was felt 
that the ordinary machinery of adjudication would be inadequate to deal 
with a problem of such ^magnitude and as such a sp ecial Wage B^ard or Com- 
mittee was entrusted with the job. Experience also has proved that decisions 
arrived at by mutual consultation and agreement between the parties to a dis- 
pute with the assistance of an impartial outside agency, are likely to be more 
permanent and less prone t<^bo disputed by either of the parties, than deci- 
sions given unilaterally by an Adjudicator or Tribunal. Therefore, wage fixa- 
tion by Committees or Boards, comprising independent members and represen- 
tatives of employers and workers, has been increasingly resorted to by Govern- 
ments in recent years. Among such Committees, Boards, etc., maybe mentioned 
the two Central Pay Commissions of 1947 and 1957 and the Wage Boards for 
the Cotton Textile, Cement, Sugar, Jute and Plantations set up by the Central 
Government; and at the State level, the Wage Board for the Silk Industry in 
Bombay and the Wage Committees appointed by several State Governments 
under the Minimum Wages Act. 

2-07. The above actions only indicated the attitude of Government to- 
wards wage regulation. The first clear and formal enunciation of wage policy 
was contained in the First Five Year Plan. The policy statement in the Plan, 
while cautioning against a general upward movement of wages which would 
set in motion a wage-price spiral, recommended that wage increases should be 
granted mainly to remove anomalies or where the existing rates are very low, 
and to restore the pre-war real wage as a first step towards the living wage. 
While expressing the hope that the tripartite machinery visualised should 
evolve, in precise terms, the norms and standards which should guide Wage 
Boards or Tribunals in settling questions relating to wages, the Plan recom- 
mended that the course of action in this respect should be governed by the 
following considerations: (a) All wage adjustments should conform to the 
broad principles of social policy and disparities of income should be reduced to 
the utmost extent; and the worker must obtain his due share in the national 
income. ( b ) The claims of labour should be dealt with liberally in proportion 
to the distance which the wages of different categories of workers have to cover 
before attaining the living wage standard, (c) The process of standardisation 
of wages should be accelerated and extended to as large a field as possible. There 
should be a progressive narrowing down of disparities in the rates of remu- 
neration of different classes of workers in the same unit, of wokers engaged in 
similar occupations in different units of the same industry, of comparable occu- 
pations in different industries and in wages in the same industry at different 
centres. It further recommended that a scientific assessment of the relative 
work load in different occupations and industries should be taken up. 

2-08. In addition to suggestions for the full and effective implementation 
of the Minimum Wages Act, and for an expert study into the question of wages, 
profits, terms and conditions of payment, etc., the Plan recommended “The 
setting up of permanent Wage Boards with a tripartite composition, in each 
.State and at the centre to deal comprehensively with all aspects of the question 
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of wages, to initiate necessary enquiries, collect data, review the situation from 
time to time and take decision regarding wage adjustment 9 \ 

2-09. During the Second Five' Year Plan also, the essential features of the 
labour policy enunciated in the First Plan were retained, while making suitable 
changes called for in the light of the socialistic pattern of society within which 
setting the Second Plan was framed. Among the important recommendations 
of the wage policy during the Second Plan were : 

(a) the introduction of payment by results in areas whore at present this 
principle does not apply (subject adequate' safeguards for 
workers, the main guarantee's being a minimum (fallback) wage 
and protection against fatigue and undue speed up); 

(ft) the conduct of a wage census which should provide sufficient facts 
and a suitable basis for the formulation of principles, etc., by the 
wage fixing authorities; 

(c) the institution of enquiries for the revision of the* present series of 
cost of living indices so as to facilitate consideration of demands 
of employees regarding the merger of a part of the dearness 
allowance into basic wages: and 

(< d ) the setting up of tripartite Wage Boards for individual industries 
in different areas as such Boards, consisting of equal representatives- 
of employers and workers and an independent chairman, are likely 
to ensure more acceptable decisions. 

2- 10. The Third Plan while reiterating the need for a purposeful pursuit 
of the policies on wages enunciated in the Second Plan suggested that studies 
should be organised on aspects like wage differentials, the manner of linking 
wages to productivity, the norms on the basis of which gains in productivity 
should be shared, etc. 

3. Genesis of the Survey 

3- 01. The availability of accurate statistical information on wages is a 
‘sine qua non y for effective action by Government in the Held of wages. The 
soundness of the wage policy as well as the effectiveness with which it is 
implemented in practice depend very largely on the quality and quantity 
of information which is available. A successful and socially signifient wage 
policy can be built up only on the strong foundations of correct and meaningful 
data on various aspects of the problem such as wage determination and pay- 
ment, wage levels, wage structure and wage security, information on different 
forms and systems of wage payment including time rates, piece-rates and 
other incentive systems, on the methods and machinery for wage determina- 
tion, on levels of wages and relative wages in different industries and occupa- 
tions, on the wage structure in various industries and on wage guarantee, 
etc. Such detailed data are also required by the wage Boards and other wage 
fixing authorities, for a proper .appraisal of the existing position and for the 
determination of the future wage pattern acceptable both to employers and 
employees. When it is realised that disputes relating to wages and earnings 
constitute a large proportion of industrial disputes in general, the ready- 
availability of such data and their role in facilitating reasonable settlements 
assume greater significance. 
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3-02. The absence of correct, and complete wage data in the country has, 
from time to time, been critically commented upon by various Commissions 
and Committees such as the Royal Commission on Labour, the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee and several wage fixing authorities. The data, at present 
available from the various sources* suffer from various limitations and deficien- 
cies which render them of limited utility. For instance, some wage statistics 
are collected in the forms prescribed under various Labour Acts but these 
forms are primarily designed to obtain only such data as are relevant 
to and necessary for the purposes of administration of the particular Act and 
thus are ill-suited to serve the needs of new wage problems and requirements 
of later years arising in the context of a developing economy. There are 
differences not only in the details of the data collected but also in the concepts 
and definitions used. Further, the data available from different sources often 
relate to widely different periods and are hardly comparable. Apart from such 
deficiencies, the non-availability of data on occupational wage rates and earnings 
constitutes the most important shortcoming of the existing wage statistics in 
India. The value of occupational wage data for proper appreciation and 
evaluation of wage differentials as between industries, areas or units hardly 
needs any comments. Besides some attempts by certain agencies in this 
direction, the Labour Bureau has been trying in recent years to collect such 
data for some industries mainly by the mail questionnaire method. This 
attempt, apart from being restricted in scope, suffered from limitations inherent 
in data collected through the mail questionnaire method. 

3-03. It was because of these limitations and deficiencies in the existing 
wage statistics, particularly in respect of occupational wage data, that the 
Second Five Year Plan recommended that “Urgent steps should be taken to 
undertake a Wage Census. . . .”. The Steering Group on Wages set up by 
the Ministry of Labour and Employment, which has as one of its aims the 
preparation of wage maps for different centres and industries, also recommended 
the conduct of a Wage Census as the most important source of information for 
the preparation of these maps. Accordingly, the Labour Bureau was asked 
to conduct a Wage Census during the Second Plan period with the following 
objectives : 

(a) The Wage Census should yield basic data required for building 
up index numbers of wage rates for major manufacturing, mining 


♦Data on average earnings of w orkers earning up to Hs.4O0p.ni. and employed in different 
factory i ndustries are regularly collected and published through the returns received under the 
Payment of Wages Act ; information on average daily and weekly earnings of w orkers employed 
in Mines, based on the returns submitted by owners of mines is published by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines. Under the Factories Act also some data on wages and earnings are collected and 
published bv some of the State Governments. Data on average wages and earnings of 

ami ‘ ' 

on 

tant 

by 

of tnc .... - . 

data on wages and earnings in different occupations nr.d indusl lies through three different 
methods, viz ., (a) conduct of Wage Census; (ft) issue of questionnaires: and (r) use of records 
ami published material. The adoption of different methods by the ( unmittce bas resulted in 
lack of uniformity and comparability of the data as between industries. There have also been 
a few special wage studies conducted by the St ate Governments, notable among them being 
the Wage Census enquiries conducted by the Bombay Government in li*3 4. 
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and plantation industries. Compilation of such index numbers 
should be possible for each of the industries for all-India and for 
important centres where the industry is localised. 

(6) It shiuld also yield data on wage components for individual workers 
in different occupations in an industry so as to enable a proper 
study of wage differentials and the distribution of workers by 
wage levels. 

It was expected that the data collected in the course of the Wage Census 
will also be useful for the purposes of the Wage Boards, eto., whioh are con- 
cerned with the fixation and standardisation of wages. 

4 . Method of Approach and Coverage 

•01. For purposes of the Survey it was decided to cover those industries 
as were well organised and in which considerable numbers of workers were 
employed. In the selection of industries, special consideration was given to 
those for which Wage Boards had been set up or were likely to be set up or 
which were considered to be important in the context of labour problems 
as also to some important sweated industries. It was decided to cover specific 
industries and not broad groups of industries carrying on diverse manufacturing 
activities. Taking all these factors into consideration, 44 major industries 
in the manufacturing, mining and plantations sectors were selected for purposes 
of the Wage Survey. The selected industries covered approximately 76 per cent 
of employment in factories, nearly the whole employment in plantations and 
about 85 per cent of employment in mines. Collection of occupational data 
in the selected establishments was confined to ‘Workers’ as defined in the 
Factories, Mine3 or Plantations Acts, as the case may be. Although, clerical 
and supervisory personnel were excluded, occupations like Foreman, Jobber, 
etc., were included as there is often a considerable element of manual work 
in such occupations. In general, occupations relating to Fire Services, Watch 
and Ward, and Medical and Sanitary departments were excluded from the 
scope of the Survey. 

4-02. The Survey was conducted on a sample basis.* The units in each 
industry were divided into two size groups, upper and lower; and wherever 
necessary, stratification was also done by areas of concentration. The number 
of establishments sampled was 2,253 in the factory industries group, 350 in 
plantations and 350 in mines. Thus the overall total number of units selected 
for the survey was 2,953. However, for purposes of analysis, only 2,949 
units were taken into consideration. Details of the percentage of units covered 
and the percentage of workers employed in the sampled units are given in 
Statement l-2.f The percentage of units covered ranged from 10 to 50 in 
the factory industries, from 8 to 15 in the plantations and from 8 to 17 in the 
•mining industries. The proportions of workers employed in the industry 
as a whole ranged from 19 to 82 per cent in the factory industries and from 19 
to 56 per cent in the mining industries. In the case of plantations, in the 
absence of employment figures, acreage was. taken into account and it ranged 
from 19 to 38 per cent in different plantations. 

*lTor technical details of the sample design, etc., please see Appendix I. 
fAt the end of the Chapter. 
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4*03. Data were collected on (a) occupational wage rates, and (6) pay 
roll earnings by components of a sample of individual workers in each occupa- 
tion for a particular pay period. Apart from these data on occupational wage 
rates and pay roll earnings, information relating to overtime earnings and 
incentive bonus schemes was also collected. The various forms used in the 
Survey are given in Appendix II. In order to facilitate the identification 
of occupations in different units covered, lists of occupations giving the alterna- 
tive names, if any, and the job descriptions, were prepared. The main field 
survey was launched in July, 1958 and was completed by the end of August, 1959- 

4-04. In the present General (All-Industries) Report, data on the various 
aspects surveyed are presented as averages for each of the industries covered 
so as to provide a broad picture of the position in different industries as also 
a basis for inter-industry comparisons of wages, earnings, etc. Important 
data presented in this report relate to distribution of workers by employment 
status (permanent, temporary, etc.); by methods of wage payment (time and 
piece rates); by wage periods and by sex (men, women and children); wage 
rates (minimum and maximum); average daily earnings by components, 
average daily earnings of time-rated and piece-rated workers, and of 
men, women and children; and distribution of workers by levels of earnings.* 
Information relating to the proportion of workers doing overtime and the wages 
earned thereby, and similar information in respect of incentive bonus 
schemes is also given. As it is proposed to follow up this report by individual 
industry reports containing detailed occupational data on all these aspects, 
and as the inclusion of occupational data for 44 industries in this report would 
have made it unwieldy, only industry averages have been given in this General 
Report. However, in order to make this report as self-contained and useful 
as possible, an appendixf has been added in which data on wage rates and 
earnings have been given for about 25 important occupations in each industry 
covered. The discussion of details of wage rates, earnings, etc., by occupations 
in each industry will be attempted in the individual industry reports. 

5. Distribution of Occupations by Industries 

5*01. For purposes of collecting occupational wage data a complete 
enumeration of workers employed in various occupations in each establishment 
of various industries was done. As a by-product of this process information 
is now available on the number of main occupations in various industry groups 
and distribution of workers between them. The following Statement 
gives the distribution of industries by the number of occupations : — 

STATEMENT 1*1 

Distribution of Industries by Number of Occupations in each 


Number of Occupation!* 


Industries 


(i) 


( 2 ) 


.Less than 10 . . (i) Tea Plantation*, (ii) Coffee Plantations, (in) Rubber 

Plan tad ms. 

10 but loss than 20 .. (i‘) Bidi ‘Factories, (ii) Cashewnut Factories, (m) Mica Mine**. 

20 ,, ,, „ SO . . (») Clothing Manufacturing. 

*A note on "Method of Estimation adopted for deriving estimates for the occupations, 
over occupations, and over size groups for various characteristics is given in Appendix III. 

fSeo Appendix V. 
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STATEMENT 11 -contd. 




0) 

(->) 

30 hut 

less than 

40 

.. (*) Hydrogenated Oil. (ii) Petroleum Refineries, (tit) Heavy 
and Fine (’heinienls, (ir) Agricultural Implements . 

40 ,, 


50 

.. Manufacture) of Bolt.-. Nuts, etc. 

50 


()U 

. . Manganese Mines. 

4)0 ., 


70 

(<) Machine Tunis, (ii) Tramway Workshops, (til) Fleet ric 
Fight anil Power, (/>) Cigarette Factories, (*?) Tobacco 
< hiring Works. 

70 ,, 

** T * 

SO 

.. (/) Iron Ore Mines, (it) Foot-wear Manufactures, (iii) Soap 
Factories, (ir) Bicycle Factories, (/*) Metal Founding. 

*0 „ 


oo 

. . (i) Railway Workshops, (it) Aircraft Building ai.d Repairs, 
(Hi) Tanneries. 

!>0 

• * . * 

100 

.. (i) Goal Mines, (//) Artificial Manures, (iii) Match Factories, 
(iv) Sugar, (r) Cement, (ri) Ship Building and Repairs, 
(rii) Man u lact u re of Textile Machinery and Accessories. 

100 

.. 

I 10 

. . (i) Motor Vehicles, (ii) Printing Presses. 

no 

*» *9 

120 

. . (/) Glass Factories, (ii) Paper and Paper Products, (iii) Silk 
Factories. 

120 

,, 

130 

.. Nil. 

130 

>* ■ * 

140 

.. Nil. 

140 

- 

150 

.. (/) Woollen Textiles. (ii) Manufacture ol Fleet rical Machinery 
and Appliances. 

150 .. 

,, ,, 

100 

. . Nil. 

100 „ 

f? •• 

170 

.. (i) .Jute Textile, (ii) Metal Rolling. 

1 70 a ’id 

over 


.. (/) Chilton Textile (251)*, (//) Metal Extracting and Relining 


(i si)*. 


*Xunibcr of (X’cupations. 


5-02. The number of occupations in various industries indicates and 
depends upon the diversity of products, processes involved in the manufacture 
of items, the nature and number of components which constitute the final 
product, and also the teams of employees, possessing varying degree of skill, 
who collaborate in giving the final product. It would be seen from the above 
statement that generally those industries which are akin to agriculture or 
which arc on a small scale have very few occupations. For i nstanee, in planta- 
tion industries the number of occupations range between 5 and 7 and in bidi 
and cashewnut factories the occupations are less than 20. In engineering 
and textile industries, on the other hand, dxie to diversity in the nature of 
products manufactured, complexity of manufacturing processes and variety 
and number of components necessary for the final products, the number of 
occupations is generally larger. The largest number of occupations were found 
in the Metal Extracting and Refining (281) followed by Cotton Textile (251), 
Jute Textile (167) and Metal Rolling (160). 

5 # 03. The statistics given in the above statement only show the upper 
limit of the number of occupations in various industries and by no means 
indicate the general position in the units of various industries. In each indus- 
try there are establishments which are engaged in only just a few operations 
as also those which are complex in their setup, manufacturing a wide variety 
of items. Consequently, the number of occupations vary from a few to more 
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than two hundred. For instance, in the group “Metal Extracting and Refining” 
on the one end there were establishments having as few as 4 occupations and 
on the other those having as many as 211. In every industry there were just 
r few occupations which accounted for a vast majority of the workers. State- 
ment 1-3 shows the number of occupations in each industry which accounts 
for 70 per cent or more of the workers. 

STATEMENT 1*2 

Percentage of Units Covered and the Workers Employed therein 


t rial 1 ndusf rv/ Strut mu 

So. 

T< >ta 1 number ot 

l 'nits Workers 

employed 

Pereeu- 
^ tage of 
units 
covered 

Percen- 
tage of 
w< ^rktis 
in units 
covered 

(>) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

o->) 

<«) 

A. FaCTOKV LNUrSTKIKM 

11. SI 5 

21,12,738 

10- 1 

34 6 

I l ( 'otton Tf jrtitc 

1.200 

7,58,482 

10*4 

26 1 

{*t) Howrah and < ‘aleutla 

31 

28,620 

25 • S 

16*4 

(b) Coimbatore 

47 

37,33.7 

20 -8 

26-4 

(r) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 

7 1 

22,735 

00 

53-0 

(</) Bangalore . . 

3.7 

14,014 

8 6 

4-7 

(e) Ahmedabad 

77 

1.20,831 

33*8 

27*0 

<(0 Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

So 

2.10,152 

17*7 

22*6 

(f/) Sholapur 

13b 

26,012 

2 9 

21*7 

(/<) Xagpur 

7 

13,548 

28*6 

31*1 

(/) F ndorv* 

b 

24,613 

33*3 

35*4 

( j ) Kanpur 

ir> 

37,032 

33*3 

30 6 

(*) Delhi 

o 

1.7,326 

5.7 * 6 

77 • 6 

(£) .Jaipur and Ajmer 

.7 

6,120 

40 0 

43*7 

(m) Residual 

7bb 

1 ,90,438 

5*2 

22-6 

;2 J ate. T* xtl\* > 

112 

2,71,001 

36*6 

35-7 

(a) West Bengal 

101 

2,52,448 

37*6 

36*9 

( fj ) Residual 

II 

18,643 

27*3 

18-0 

3 Silk Vextilr 

004 

56,245 

20*7 

36*0 

(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

Ibb 

10,271 

31*0 

44-4 

(b) \mritsur 

1 .70 

7,180 

26*7 

42 J 

(c) .Tammu and Kashmir 

14 

2,680 

28*6 

22-0 

(d) Residual *. . . 

t»70 

27,114 

16*6 

29-8 

4 Woollt n Tvx'tih . . . • 

80 

12,121 

410 

57 3 

(a) Bombay ami Bombay Suburban 

8 

3,196 

50 0 

40 8 

( b ) Amrilsur 

31 

1,813 

54*8 

46 • 7 

(r) Residual ... 

47 

7,1 12 

31-0 

67*5 

T* stiff (Iron p 

2.482 

10,07.030 

16*8 

29 3 

-5 Metal Extruding and Refining 

30 

54,060 

26*7 

78-1 

‘b Metal Rolling 

212 

26,233 

14*6 

33 5 

7 Metal Kounding 

320 

18,674 

26*6 

31 4 

(re) Howrah and 24-Parganas 

lOl 

8,871 

28*7 

34-7 

(b) Residual 

210 

0,803 

25 • b 

28*5 

Sj Manufacture of Bolls, Xu is, ete. 

125 

0,053 

30*4 

24 3 

'0 Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 

300 

0,068 

27-2 

38*3 
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STATEMENT 1 -2—covtd. 


(1) 

<S> 

(3) 

(*> 

(•"0 

<6> 

10 

Manufacture of Machine tools 

134 

7,104 

28*4 

55 • 0 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical Machinery 






and Appliances 

282 

35,824 

18-8 

46-5 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery and 






Accessories 

128 

11,254 

24-2 

48-2T 

15 

Ship Building and Repairing 

44 

24.038 

34* 1 

47*2 

14 

Railway Workshops 

114 

1,26,860 

14 0 

26 • 5 

15 

Tramway Workshops 

16 

3,108 

TOO 

54 • I 

16 

Manufacture anti Repairs of Motor 






Vehicles 

886 

37,211 

14 0 

25*2 

17 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 

23 

15,050 

26- 1 

8! *6 

18 

Bicycles Manu fact u ring and Repairing 

20 

4,400 

31-0 

10*4 


Engineering (iioup 

2.052 

3,95,141 

20’ 7 

41*9 

10 

Cement . . 

26 

22,573 

46 2 

45 * 5 

20 

Paper and Paper Products . . 

140 

20,654 

181 

40*8 

21 

Sugar 

232 

97.310 

26 • 0 

47*4 


(a) Bihar 

3V 

22.507 

47 1 

48 -4 


(A) V.P 

143 

5 1 ,035 

31 -5 

47-4 


(f) Residual 

55 

22,868 

41-8 

46 • 3 

*>•> 

Heavy aiul Fine C hcmicals . . 

260 

25.044 

27*3 

44*3 


(a) Calcutta 

41 

7,178 

36 • 6 

36<> 


(b) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

75 

3,903 

20 • 3 

40-5 


(c) Red dll a] 

144 

14.-03 

23 - 6 

48 • 9 

25 

Printing Presses 

2,073 

81,036 

10-5 

29 • 6 

24 

Match Factories 

152 

23,102 

28*3 

40*1 

25 

Glass Factories 

230 

29,710 

35 • 2 

47-5 


(a) Calcutta and 24 l’arganus 

20 

3,826 

45 O 

40-4 


(6) Ferozabad 

1 lO 

0,409 

24 • 6 

45*4 


(e) Residual 

too 

19,421 

45*0 

47*8 

26 

Petroleum Refineries 

46 

3.323 

30*4 

10*6 

27 

Electric Light and Power Stations 

40S 

20.858 

IS* 1 

43-8 

28 

Soap Factories 

too 

8.809 

23*0 

51 • 2 

20 

Hydrogenated Oil . . 

53 

0,704 

35*0 

55*5 

30 

Tanneries 

425 

10,195 

27*1 

30*4 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing 

72 

10,040 

10*4 

34*9 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing 

85 

4,229 

24*7 

23*5 

33 

Artificial Manures 

66 

8.733 

22-7 

59 O 

34 

Cigarette Factories 

17 

11,238 

35 • 3 

48-7 

35 

Bidi Factories 

1,623 

91,002 

17 1 

26*4 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works 

301 

56,009 

24*0 

36*3 


(a) Guntur 

206 

36,962 

23 • 3 

34*G> 


( b ) Residual 

05 

19.047 

26*3 

30*4 

37 

Cashewnut Factories 

183 

60,133 

37 • 7 

45 • 8 


(a) Kerala 

142 

51 .035 

41*6 

46*3 


(6) Residual 

41 

9.098 

24-4 

42*8 


Other Factory Industrie* 

6,681 

6,19,658 

10*4 

30*3 


B. Plantations 

2,63ft 

9,37. 827 1 

11*6* 

21*3+ 

38 

Tea Plantations 

1,436 

7,30,000t 

13 • 8* 

20*5f 


(a) North East Tndia 

1 ,210 

6,07,852+ 

13*5* 

20 Of 


(6) South India 

217 

1,22,148+ 

15*7* 

20*4f 

30 

Coffee Plantations 

1,007 

1,56,700+ 

8-3* 

19 • 2f 

40 

.Rubber Plantations 

106 

51,127+ 

15* 1* 

38*4f 


C. Minks 

2,001 

5,08,379 

12*3* 

44*4 

41 

Coal Mines 

828 

3,52,676 

17 0* 

46*0 

42 

Manganese Mines 

730 

99,178 

0 • 5* 

38*9. 

43 

Mica Mines 

400 

19.038 

8-0* 

18*9 

44 

Iron Ore Mines 

124 

37,487 

11-3* 

56*2 


* Distinct units, 
t Acreage. 

Xotx — D ata relate to 1055 in the case of factory industries and' to 1056-57 in the case off 
plantations and mines. 
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STATEMENT 13 


Total Nuhjikk of Occupations and Occupations Accounting for 

70 PElt CENT OR MORE WORKERS IN EACil INDUSTRY 


Serial 

No. 


0) 

1 

2 

!> 

4 

r> 

6 

7 

5 

0 

10 

11 


12 


13 

14 

15 
115 

17 

18 

11 ) 

2<> 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
2*5 


28 

20 

20 

:u 

22 

22 

24 

25 
36 
27 
2ft 
21 ) 

40 

41 

42 
42 
44 


Occupations account- Remaining Occupa- 
ing for 70 per cent tions 

Total Xo. or inorcot workers 

Industry of Oeeu- t A *— <— K * 

pations Number Percent- Number Percent- 
age of work- age of work- 
ers ac- ers ac- 
counted for counted for 


C*2) <»> 


Cotton Textile 

251 

Jute Textile 

167 

Silk Textile 

1 16 

Woollen Textile 

142 

Metal Extracting and Redoing 

2ftl 

Metal Rolling 

1 60 

Metal Founding 

7b 

Manufacture of Bolts and 
Nuts, etc. 

42 

Manufacture of Agricultural 
Implements 

2 ft 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 

6S 

Manufacture of Kleetrieal Ma- 
chinery and Appliances 
Manufacture of Textile Ma- 
chinery and Accessories 

140 

1)2 

Ship Building and Repairing 

1)5 

Railway Workshops 

8ft 

Tramway Workshops 

62 

Manufacture and Repairs of 
Motor Vehicles 

104 

Aircraft Hi ilding and Repair- 
ing 

84 

.Bicycle Manufacturing and 
Repairing 

7 5 

(Vment 

1)2 

Paper and Paper Products . . 

1 14 

Sugar 

1)2 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 

•» — 

• « i 

Printing Prestos 

It 0 

Match Factories 

1)1) 

Glass Factories 

111 

Petroleum Refineries 

28 

Electric Right and Power 
Stations 

65 

Soap Factories 

71) 

Hydrogenated Oil 

21) 

Tanneries 

S2 

Footwear Manufacturing 

77 

Clothing Manufacturing 

25 

Artificial Manures 

1)4 

Cigarette Factories* 

62 

Bidi Factories 

lo 

Tobacco Curing Works 

67 

Cashewnut Factories 

11) 

Tea Plantations 

7 

Coffee Plantations 

<> 

Rubber Plantations 

•5 

Coal Mines 

1)1 

Manganese Alines . . 

54 

Mica Mines 

ID 

Iron On' Mines 

77 


(4) 

(’>) 

(«) 

(7) 

25 

76 1 

226 

23*0 

2S 

82 • 5 

130 

17 - 5 

25 

87 * D 

01 

12*1 

25 

74*5 

117 

25 • 5 

25 

72- l 

256 

27 * SI 

25 

6D * 6 

135 

30*4 

ID 

D2 • 2 

60 

7 * 7 

ft!) 

8ft -ft. 

23 

11*2. 

20 

86*0* 

18 

14 * O 

25 

87 *3 

43 

12 7 

25 

75*7 

115 

24*3 

25 

84 I 

68 

15*9 

24 

80*2 

71 

10*8 

24 

80-4 

64 

10*6 

21 

75*7 

42 

24*3 

24 

84 6 

80 

15*4 

22 

84 • 5 

62 

15*5 r 

24 

78 6 

51 

21*4 

22 

75- s 

70 

24 * 1 

25 

77*7 

SO 

2 *2 * 3 

25 

s:i « 

67 

16*4 

25 

08 • O 

12 

2*0* 

24 

84 • D 

76 

15*1 

25 

01 *0 

74 

8* l 

24 

73-0 

87 

27 *0* 

26 

1)5 • 6 

1*2 

4*4 

25 

S7 * 4 

40 

12*6 

25 

86*4 

54 

13 -a 

24 

95 * 5 

15 

4*5 

20 

D1 1 

63 

8*0 

24 

84 3 

53 

15*7 

25 

100*0 

— . 

— - 

22 

8D * 7 

72 

10*3 

TD 

80 • 1 

41 

10*0 

10 

100*0 

— 

■- — 

IV 

DO • 1 

48 

0 0 

ID 

100*0 

— - 

— 

7 

100*0 

— 

— 

6 

100*0 

— 

— 

5 

100-0 

— 

— . 

25 

05-1 

66 

4-ff 

24 

1)7 • D 

30 

2*1 

ID 

100*0 

— - 

— 

25 

1)8 - 3 

52 

1 -7 



Chapter IL 

COMPOSITION OF THE WORKING FORCE 

1. Men, Women and Children 

1-01. The pattern and composition of the working force in various in- 
dustries is generally determined by such factors as the nature of industry, the 
types of processes or operations involved and social customs as well as t radi- 
tions in the area where it is located. Tn India, as in other countries, men usually 
predominate in all the industries; but where recruitment, either by tradition or 
of necessity, has to be on a family basis (e.g. in plantations), or where bulk of the 
jobs are unskilled, women are employed in large numbers. On account of short- 
age of men workers in certain areas, some of the industries have continued to 
•employ women workers in proportionately large numbers. In a few other in- 
dustries, women are preferably employed to perform certain operations which 
require either patience or nimble fingers. During recent years, the employment 
•of women, particularly in factories and mines, has tended to diminish. This is 
due, among other reasons, to the prohibition of their employment at night or on 
certain jobs, ban on underground employment in mines, and the fixation of 
equal wages for men and women. Legislation had already imposed certain 
•obligations (e.g. maternity benefits and maintenance of creche) on employers 
■engaging women, and there is a growing tendency among wage fixing authorities 
to fix equal wages for men and women. Employers have therefore started finding 
it less economical to employ women workers. Existence of child labour in 
various industries has also been governed by almost the same factors as those 
•concerning women. During the course of the Wage Survey data relating to em- 
ployment of men, women, children and adolescents were also collected and 
■are presented in Statement 2- 1 A given at the end of the chapter. The following 
Statement shows the proportion of men, women, adolescents and children 
employed in major ndustry groups : - - 

STATEMENT 2 • 1 


Proportion 

op Men, Women, Adolescents 

and Children 



Kst i mated 

Per 

cent of total 


Industry (inmp 

total Xo. 



A- 

- 


of workers 

Men Women Adolescents 

Children 

0) 

(-’> 

(8) 

(4) (5) 

(«) 

I "Factory [adust lies 

. . 24 ..72.200 

so • r> 

n r> * 

* 

(a) Textiles . . 

. . 12.27,000 

o:w 

0*0 

* 

(b) Engineerim' 

4.72,700 

08 -2 

1 • 8 

* 

(c) Others 

7,. 72,000 

07 • S 

:*2 o 

0*2 

II Plantations 

S.74,100 

44 •:? 

r»o-3 o * r> 

40 

II [ Alines 

.7.0.7,000 

s:mi 

170 

— 

* Ijeas than 0*05 per cent. 


1-02. From the above figures it would be evident that in all the broad 
industry groups, except plantations, men constituted a majority of the work- 
ing force. Women workers constituted 13*5 per cent in the factory industries 
group, slightly more than 50 per cent in plantations and 17*0 per cent in the 
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mining industries group. Among the factory industries fewer women were em- 
ployed in engineering industries, but their proportion was about 7 percent in 
the textile group of industries, and relatively larger in the "Others’ sub-group. 
They constituted a majority of the working force in a few industries like Match 
Factories, Cashewnut Factories, Tobacco Curing Works and Tea Plantations. 
In a few others, such as Bidi Factories, Clothing Manufacture, Coffee and Rubber 
Plantations and in Manganese and Iron Ore Mines they constituted more than 
a quarter of labour employed. In the textile industries the proportion of women 
workers ranged from about 4 per cent in the Jute industry to about 8 per cent in 
the Silk industry. About 7 percent of the working force in the Cotton Textile 
industry was composed of women. In most of the engineering industries, and 
in a few other industries, such as Sugar Factories, Petroleum Refineries, Print- 
ing Presses, Tanneries and Footwear Manufacture, their employment was 
negligible. 

1*03. With the exception of Tea Plantations, in all the industries majority 
of the occupations were the monopoly of men workers, women being employed 
only in a few occupations usually along with men. The number of occupations 
in which women were exclusively employed were extremely few and confined 
only to eight industries, viz. Silk and Woollen Textile, Manufacture of Textile 
Machinery and Accessories, Match Factories, Cigarette Factories, Tobacco 
Curing Works, Cashewnut Factories, and Manganese Mines. The following 
Statement 2*2 shows the total number of occupations in various industries and 
the number of occupations in which only men or women were employed and 
those in which both w-ere employed 

STATEMENT 2-2 

Occupations in which Men or Women ok both were Employed 


•Serial 

No. 

Onu pat ions 

Total 

No. of 
Occupa- 
tions 

Men 

only 

Women 

only 

Both Men 
and 

Women 

(i) 

(-*) 

(*) 

w 

(5) 

(«> 

I 

Cotton Textile 

251 

208 

(82-9) 

— 

43 

(17*1) 

«> 

Jute Textile 

167 

ll>X 

— 

:o 

(23*4) 

3 

Silk Text ile 

116 

76 

(65-5) 

4 

(3*5) 

36 

(31*0) 

4 

Woollen Textile 

* 

142 

116 
(81 * 7) 

2 

( 1 ' 4) 

24 
(16 9) 

5 

Metal Extracting and Refining 

281 

276 

(1)8*2) 

— 

5 

<1 *8) 

6 

Metal Rolling « . 

160 

157 
(98 * 1) 

-- 

3 

(1*9) 

7 

Metal Founding 

79 

77 

(97*5) 

- - 

2 

(2-5) 

8 

Manufacture of Holts and Nuts, etc. 

42 

38 

(90*5) 

— 

4 

(9*5) 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 

38 

38 

(100*0) 

— 

— 

10 

Manufac ture of Machine Tools 

68 

67 

(98*5) 


1 

(1-5) 

11 

Manufacture ol‘ Electrical Machinery and 
Appliances. 

140 

125 

(89*3) 

-- 

15 

(10*7) 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery and 
Accessories. 

93 

88 

(94*6) 

3 

(3*2) 
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STATEMENT 2 2—contd. 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

13 

28 hip Building and Repairing . . 


95 

95 

(100-0) 

— 

— 

14 

Railway Workshops 


88 

86 

(97-7) 

— 

2 

(2-3> 

15 

Tramway Workshops 


63 

63 

(100-0) 

— 


16 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor Vehi- 
cles. 

104 

90 

(95-2) 

— 

5 

(4-8) 

17 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 


84 

84 

(100-0) 

— 


18 

Bicycle Manufacturing and Repairing 


75 

75 

(100-0) 

— 

— 

19 

Cement 


92 

89 

(96-7) 

— 

3 

(3-3) 

20 

Paper and Paper Products 


114 

95 

(83-3) 

— 

19 

(16-7) 

21 

Sugar 


92 

91 

(98-9) 



1 

(ID 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals . . 


37 

27 
(73 0) 

— 

IO 

(27*0) 

23 

Printing Presses 


100 

92 

(92-0) 

— 

K 

(8 0). 

21 

Match Factories 


99 

74 

(74-8) 

3 

(3 0) 

22 

(22 * 2) 

25 

Glass Factories 


111 

101 

(91-0) 

— 

10- 

(9-0) 

26 

Petroleum Retinories 


38 

37 

(97-4) 



1 

(2-G) 

27 

Electric Light and Power Stations 


65 

63 

(96-9) 



-£ 

(3 1) 

28 

Soap Factories 


79 

75 

(94-9) 

— 

4 

(5 1) 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 


39 

37 

(94*9) 

" 

2 

(51) 

30 

Tanneries . . 


83 

79 

(95-2) 

* 

4 

(4-8) 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing 


77 

72 

(93-5) 


r» 

(6-5) 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing 


25 

20 

(80*0) 

— 

5 

(20-0) 

33 

Artificial Manures 


94 

91 

(96-8) 

— 

3. 

(3-2) 

34 

Cigarette Factories 


63 

55 

(87-3) 

1 

(1-6) 

7 

(111) 

35 

Bidi Factories 


10 

4 

(40-0) 



6- 

(60-0) 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works 



54 

(80-6) 

2 

(2-9) 

11 

(16-4) 

37 

Cashewnut Factories 


19 

io 

(52-6) 

2 

(io -5) 

8 

(42-1). 

38 

Tea Plantations 


7 

3 

(42-9) 

— 

4 

(57 1) 

39 

Coffee Plantations 


6 

4 

(66-7) 



• * 

(33-3) 

40 

Rubber Plantations 


5 

3 

(60-0) 

— 

2 

(40-0> 

41 

Coal Mines 


91 

79 

(86*8) 

— 

12 

(13-2) 

42 

Manganese Mines 


54 

37 

(68-5) 

1 

(1-9) 

16 

(29-6) 

43 

Mica Mines 


19 

16 

(84*2) 

— 

3 

(15*8) 

44 

Iron Ore Mines 

* • 

77 

72 

(93-5) 


5 

(6-5) 


(Note — F igures in brackets are percentages). 
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1*04. Generally speaking, employment of women was confined to unskilled 
jobs or occupations involving little skill but instances are not wanting where 
they were found to be employed in skilled job3 or in a supervisory capacity . 
The following Statement 2*3 shows the occupations* in which women were 
employed in those industries where they constituted 5 per cent or more of the 
total working force : — • 

STATEMENT 2-3 

Important Occupations in which Large Numbers op Women Workers 

were Employed 


Serial 

No. 

Industry 

Occupations 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


A. Factory Industries 


1 

Cotton Textile 

. . Winder; Tape Woman; Reeler; Doffer Girl; 
Waste Picker. 

2 

Silk Textile 

Reeler and Rowinder; Knitter; Hand Folder; 
Winder; Packer; Helper. 

3 

Metal Extracting and Refining 

. . Coil Winder; Reza/ Mazdoor. 

4 

Cement 

Mazdoor. 

5 

Paper and Paper Products 

Rag Sorter; Finisher; Ream Carrier; Sorter; 
Helper; Sweeper. 

6 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 

. . General Mazdoor ; Helper. 

7 

Match Factories 

. . Box Maker; Box Filler; Labelling and Band 
Rolling Worker; Frame Filler; Packer; 
Helper. 

8 

Glass Factories 

. . Bhangarwali ; Finisher; Sorter; Packer; 
Mazdoor . 

9 

Soap Factories 

. . Hand Wrapper; Packer; General Mazdoor . 

10 

Hydrogenated Oil . . 

. . General Mazdoor . 

11 

Clothing Manufacture 

. . Tailor; Stitcher, Supervisor. 

12 

Artificial Manures 

. . Kamin/ Mazdoor. 

13 

Cigarette Factories 

Hand Packer; Mazdoor ; Assembler; 

Strippor. 

14 

Bidi Factories 

Bidi Roller; Labeller; Helper. 

15 

Tobacco Curing Works 

. . Stemmer; Grader & Tier; Picker; Sweeper; 
General Mazdoor; Checker; Mistry; Line 
Mistry. 

16 

Cashewnut Factories 

. . Sheller; Peeler; Grader; Filler; General 


V. 

B. Plantations 

Mazdoor . 

17 

Tea Plantations 

. . Plucker; Field Worker. 

18 

Coffee Plantations 

. . Labourer. 

19 

Rubber Plantations . . 

C. Minns 

. . Tapper; Field Worker. 

20 

Coal Mines 

. . Miner; Shale Picking Mazdoor ; Bucket Man; 
Mazdoor ; Sweeper. 

21 

Manganese Mines 

. . Miner; Dresser; Carrier; Sorter/Checker; 
Screener and Cleaner; Open Cast Miner; 
Loader/Unloader; Sweeper; Mazdoor. 

22 

Mica Mines 

. . Surface Mazdoor. 

23 

Iron Ore Mines 

. . Miner; Loading Kamin; Mazdoor; Sweeper. 


* A oomplete list of occupations in different industries in whioh women were employed is given 
in Appendix IV. 
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1 • 05. The employment of child labour, due to protective legislation enact- 
ed during the second quarter of the twentieth century, does not present any 
problem today. The Factories Act, the Plantations Labour Act and the Mines 
Act impose certain restrictions on the employment of children. Under the provi- 
sions of the Factories Act, no child, who has not completed his 14th year, can 
be employed in a factory; under the Plantations Labour Act, no child, who has 
not completed his 12th year, can be employed in a plantation; and the Mines 
Act prohibits employment of children below the age of 15 in any mine. The 
Employment of Children Act, 1938, also prohibits employment of children below 
the age of fifteen (fourteen in some cases) in certain occupations. As a result of 
these various measures the extent of employment of children in industries has 
declined considerably. In plantation industries, particularly in Tea and Coffee 
Plantations, however, a fair proportion of children are still employed, but this is 
mainly due to the fact that ‘family* is generally the basis of employment and the 
employer is often obliged to give employment not only to the worker, but to his 
wife and children also. As regards the nature of work on which children are 
employed, it is usually unskilled and comparatively light work. In factory 
industries they are generally employed as Helpers, and in packing, pasting and 
labelling operations. In Match Factories they are employed for box filling, band 
rolling, etc. In the Bidi industry children assist adult workers in cleasing or cutting 
the leaf and also work as Bidi Rollers. On the Plantations children are engaged 
in such work as weeding, manuring and care of nurseries. A large number of 
children are employed in Tea and Coffee estates on such operations as plucking 
tea leaves and picking coffee berries. The summary Statement 2*1 shows that 
the number of children was ‘nil’ in the mining group of industries. In the fac- 
tories group their employment was negligible and was confined to the “Other 1 * * * 5 ’ 
factory industries. Children constituted about 5 per cent of the total employment 
in the plantation industries, mostly in Tea and Coffee Plantations but none in 
Rubber. 

1 • OG. Tn the Tea and Coffee Plantations, some adolescents (i.e., persons 
who had completed 15 years but had not completed 18 years) were also em- 
ployed. They constituted 0 * 4 per cent of the total working force in Tea estates 
and 1 • 6 per cent in Coffee estates. 

2. Employment Status 

2*01. The proportion of workers enjoying different employment status in 
various industries or centres of an industry generally depends upon the type of 
the industry and, at times, upon the degree of organisation among workers in a 
particular centre. For instance, while permanent workers predominate in well 

organised and perennial industries, the number of temporary employees is 
much larger in unorganised or seasonal industries. The usual terms used for 
denoting the employment status are permanent, temporary, badli (i.e. substitute) 
casual and apprentice. Prior to 1946 there was no standard definition of these 

terms and their concepts varied. However, as a result of the enactment of the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 a certain amount of uni- 
forjnity has been brought about. Under this Act every establishment employ- 
ing 100 or more workers has to frame standing orders. One of the subjects cover- 
ed by them is classification of workers. The model Standing Orders framed by 
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the Government of India define these different categories as follows : A ‘perma 
nent* workman is a ‘‘workman who has been engaged on a permanent basis and 
includes any person who has satisfactorily completed a probationary period of 
3 months in the same or another occupation in the industrial establishment . . . . ” 
A ‘temporary’ workman is a “workman who has been engaged for work which is 
of essentially temporary nature likely to be finished within a limited period”. A 
‘6 aAW is “a workman who is appointed in the post of a permanent workman who 
is temporarily absent”. A ‘casual’ workman is a. “workman whose employment is 
of a casual nature”. An ‘apprentice’ is “a learner who is paid an allowance 
during the period of his training”. 

2*02. It is evident from the above definitions that the different terms 
denote the nature and duration of contractual relationship between the employer 
and the employee. But the usual experience is that except for cert ain privileges 
(e.g. notice for termination of service, and better leave facilit ies) there is no 
difference in other service conditions or wage rates payable to workers of different 
employment status. 

2-03. In the course of the present Wage Survey, along with details of wages 
and earnings, data relating to the employment status (i.e. permanent, tem- 
porary, etc.,) were also collected in respect of the sampled workers on the basis of 
classification indicated by the employers. The percentage of the different cate- 
gories of workers in the main industry groups is summarised below while indus- 
try-wise details of percentage distribution of workers by employment stat us 
are given in Statement 2 * 4 A at the end of the chapter. 

STATEMENT 2-4 

Distribution of Workers by Employment Status 


Industry Group 

Est i mated 
Total No. 

Proportion of 

worker* who 

w ere* 



of workers 

Perma- 

nent 

Tempo- 

rary 

Badli 

( Jasiial 

Appren- 

t ice 

(i) 

(2) 

(S) 

(4) 

<r>) 

(«) 

(7) 

I. Factory Industries 

.. 24,53,300 

78-7 

15*2 

3*3 

2 • 2 

0*6 

(a) Textile 

. . 12,27,000 

85-0 

7-2 

60 

10 

0-2 

(b) Ent'ineerin" 

4,72,700 

84-5 

13*2 

— 

0-2 

21 

(c) Others 

7,53,600 

64-9 

29*3 

0* I 

5*4 

0*3 

II. Plantations 

8,74,100 

98-4 

1-3 


0*3 



lit. Mines 

5,05,000 

00 1 

9-6 

— 

0*2 

01 


(♦Percentages). @ Boss than 0*05 per cent. 

2-04. It would be seen tbat in all the industry groups the bulk of the 
workers were classified as permanent, their percentage being about 79, 98 and 
90 in factories, plantations and mines respectively. Permanent workers consti- 
tuted the bulk of the total number of workers employed in almost all the organi- 
sed groups of industries covered, whereas in such unorganised industries as 
Tobacco Cluing Works and Match Factories they formed only 14 per cent., and 
nearly 33 per cent respectively. In as many as 29 organised industries, including 
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Cotton and Silk Textiles, certain engineering industries, Cement, Paper and 
Chemicals, Tea, Coffee and Rubber Plantations and Coal and Iron Ore Mines, 
their proportion exceeded 80 per cent. In a few industries, such as Metal Extrac fc* 
ing and Refining, Tramway Workshops, Aircraft Building, Petroleum Refiner- 
ies, Cashewnut Factories, and Tea Plantations, almost all the workers (i.e. 
more than 95 per cent) were classified as permanent. 

2-05. The second important category was that of temporary workers. 
They formed about 15 per cent in factories, only 1 per cent in the plantations 
and about 10 per cent in the mining group of industries. The majority of the 
workers were classified as temporary only in one industry, viz. Tobacco Curing 
Works, obviously because the industry is more or less agricultural and seasonal 
in character. The other industry in which a fairly large proportion of workers 
(44 per cent )were temporary@ was Sugar which is also one of the seasonal 
industries. Apart from these two industries, their proportion exceeded 25 per 
cent only in a few others such as Metal Founding, Agricultural Implements, 
Glass Factories, Clothing, Artificial Manures, and Mica Mines. 

2*06. The system of employing badlis prevailed to an appreciable extent, 
only in the textile industries, and to a small degree in industries like Cigarette 
Factories and Footwear Manufacture. Their employment was highest in the 
Jute Textile industry with Woollen and Cotton Textiles coming next. Planta- 
tion and mining industries did not employ any badli labour. 

2 ' 07. Most of the industries engaged some workers on a casual basis. They 
formed about 2 per cent in factory industries group and less than 0-5 per cent 
in the plantations and mining groups. Only in unorganised and small scale indus- 
tries, like Match Factories and Bidi Factories, a fairly large proportion of casual 
workers were employed. * 

2*08. In almost all industries, particularly in the engineering industries, 
apprentices were employed. The highest proportion was in Railway Workshops 
(4*2 per cent), Bicycles Industry, Textile Machinery and Accessories, Machine 
Tools and Agricultural Implements following in that order. In plantations and 
mines (with the exception of Iron Ore Mines) no apprentices were employed. 

STATEMENT 2 1A 

Proportion of Men, Women, Adolescents and Children in 
various Industries 


Serial Industry/ Stratum 

No. 

Estimated 

total 

No. of 
workers** 


Per cent of Total 

A. 


« ' 

Men 

Women 

Adoles- 

cents 

t 

Children 

(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

A. Factory Industries 

24,53,300 

86-5 

13-5 

* 

. . 

1 Cotton Textile 

8,95,600 

92-8 

7-2 

. . 


(a) Howrah and Calcutta 

14,600 

92-2 

7-8 

. . 


(&) Coimbatore . . 

40,600 

78*9 

21*1 

. . 

. . 

(c) Madurai and Ramnath- 
puram 

(d) Bangalore 

46,100 

7,200 

97-6 

74-6 

2*4 

25*4 




@Includes seasonal workers also. 
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STATEMENT 2 • 1A — contd. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 


(c) Ahmedabad . . 

1,09,U0U 

96-3 

3*7 




(J) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban 

1,80,700 

93-9 

6*1 




(gr) Sholapur 

18,200 

89*9 

10*1 

. . 



(ft) Nagpur 

12,300 

90 • 7 

9*3 

. . 



(i) Indore 

18,100 

94*5 

5*5 

. . 



(j) Kanpur 

51,100 

100*0 

. . 




(&) Delhi 

38,300 

99*7 

0*3 

. . 



(/) Jaipur and Ajmer 

5,700 

90*6 

9*4 




(to) Residual 

3,52,800 

90*8 

9 • 2 

, . 

• - 

o 

Jute Textile 

2,51,700 

96*0 

4*0 

. . 



(a) West Bengal 

2,35,400 

96*1 

3*9 

. . 

• *- 


( b ) Residual 

16,300 

93*8 

6*2 

, . 


3 

Silk Textile 

61,100 

91*8 

8*1 

, . 

0*1 


(a) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban 

24,100 

95*3 

4*7 




(6) Amritsar 

5,100 

96*8 

2*9 

. . 

0*3 


(c) Jammu and Kashmir 

1,500 

99*3 

. . 

. . 

0-7 


(d) Residual 

30,400 

87*7 

12*1 

. . 

0*2 

4 

Woollen Textile . . 

18,600 

95*6 

4*4 

. , 

* 


(a) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban 

5,000 

91*9 

8*1 




(6) Amritsar 

700 

96*5 

3*2 

. . 

0*3 


(c) Residual 

12,900 

96*9 

3*1 

. . 



Textile. Group 

12,27,000 

93*4 

6*6 

. . 

* 

5 

Metal Extracting and Re- 
fining 

59,200 

91*3 

■f* 

8*6 


0-1 

6 

Metal Rolling 

25,600 

96*3 

3 7 

. . 


7 

Metal Founding 

24,900 „ 

99*4 

0-6 

. . 

* 


(a) Howrah and 24 Par- 
ganas 

15,200 

99*6 

0*3 


0*1 


(h) Residual 

9,700 

99*1 

0*9 

• • 


8 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, 
etc. 

4,200 

99*1 

0*9 



9 

Manufacture of Agricultural 
Implements 

10,800 

100*0 

.. 

• • 


10 

Manufacture of Machine 

T. ools • • • a a a 

9,200 

99*8 

0*2 



11 

Manufacture of Electrical 
Machinery and Appliances . . 

46,100 

96*0 

4*0 

• • 


12 

Manufacture of Textile 

Machinery and Accessories . . 

12,600 

99*8 

0*2 

«*• 

• • 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 

24,400 

100*0 

. . 

• • 

• • 

14 

Railway Workshops 

1,80,900 

99*9 

0 1 

. . 

• • 

15 

Tramway Workshops 

3,400 

100*0 



• . 

16 

Manufacture and Repairs of 
Motor Vehicles If - . 

46,300 

99*6 

0 1 


0*3 

17 

Aircraft Building and 

Reparing 

15,200 

100*0 

.. 

m # 

• • 

18 

Bicycles Manufacturing and 
Repairing 

9,900 

100*0 

, . 

, . 



♦Less than 0*05%. 
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STATEMENT 21A —contd. 


(1) (2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(8) 

(7) 

Engineering Group 

. . 

4,72,700 

98-2 

1-8 


a 

19 Cement . . 


19,200 

94*5 

5*5 



20 Paper and Paper Products . . 

29,400 

930 

6*9 


0*1 

21 Sugar 

. . 

1,11,100 

100-0 

a 



(a) Bihar 


18,200 

100-0 

, , 



(b) U. P. 

. . 

60,000 

100-0 

m % 



(c) Residual 

• a 

32,900 

100-0 

a 



22 Heavy and Fine Chemicals . . 

29,200 

86-7 

13*3 



(a) Calcutta 

. . 

5,600 

98-9 

1*1 



(6) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban 

5,800 

68-1 

31*9 



(c) Residual 

. . 

17,800 

89-1 

10*9 

# # 


23 Printing Presses . . 

. . 

76,000 

99*4 

0-6 

a a 


24 Match Factories •• 


33,700 

22-5 

76*3 


1*2 

26 Glass Factories 

• • 

41,300 

93-8 

6*1 


0*1 

(a) Calcutta and 24 
ganas • • 

Par- 

5,600 

98*9 

1*1 



(b) Ferozabad • • 

• • 

7,700 

94-6 

5*4 

• • 


(e) Residual 

• a 

28,000 

82-6 

7*4 

a a 

0*1 

26 Petroleum Refineries 

• 9 

2,500 

99*4 

0-6 

a a 


27 Electric light and Power 
Stations . . • • 

33,600 

99-6 

0-5 

• • 


28 Soap Factories 


7,800 

93-6 

6*2 

, , 

0-2 

29 Hydrogenated Oil 


6,500 

93-4 

6*6 

• a 


30 Tanneries •• 

• M 

20,100 

98*4 

1*3 

• • 

0*3 

31 Footwear Manufacturing 

a a 

11,500 

99-8 

0*2 

# # 


S2 Clothing Manufacturing 

• • 

4,000 

63-8 

35*1 

a a 

1*1 

33 Artificial Manures 

•• 

16,500 

86-7 

12*8 

a • 

0-5 

34 Cigarette Factories 

a • 

12,000 

89*8 

10*2 

a a 


35 Bidi Factories 

• a 

1,10,100 

69-8 

29-8 

m # 

0*4 

36 Tobaoco Curing Works 

• • 

98,900 

15-9 

84*1 


a 

(a) Guntur 

• a 

73,500 

12-4 

87*6 

# % 


(6) Residual 

a a 

25,400 

25-9 

74*0 

# 9 

0*1 

37 Cashewnut Factories 

• . 

90,600 

11*0 

89*0 



(a) Kerala 

• • 

81,100 

11-4 

88*6 



(6) Residual 


9,500 

7*4 

92*6 

* ’ 


Other Factory Industries 

. . 

7,53,600 

67*8 

32-0 


0*2 

B. Plantation s . . 


8,74,100 

44 3 

50-3 

0*5 

4*9 

38 Tea Plantations 

• • 

7,66,500 

43*2 

51*3 

0*4 

5*1 

(o) North East India 


6,46,200 

43*0 

51*4 


6*6 

(6) South India 

• • 

1,20,300 

44*7 

50*6 

2*3 

2*4 

39 Coffee Plantations 

a a 

95,700 

48*6 

45-7 

1-6 

4*1 

40 Rubber Plantations 

a a 

11,900 

74*4 

25*6 



C. Mines 

a a 

5,05,000 

83*0 

17*0 

.. 


41 Coal Mines 


3,52,800 

90*2 

9*8 



42 Manganese Mines . . 


89,800 

55*4 

44> l 

a 

. . 

43 Mica Mines 

• • 

22,700 

96*3 

3*7 



44 Iron Ore Mines .. 

• • 

39,700 

73-6 

26*4 

. , 



. , *Less than 0 * 05 per oent. 

•♦The sum of employment figures for individual industries may or may not add up to 
the figure for industry groups beoause of ^ rounding of the figures for the industries to the 
nearest hundred. 
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STATEMENT 2 4A 

Percentage Distribution op Workers according to Employment 
Status in various Industries 


Serial 

No. 

Indu stry/Stratu m 

Estimated 
tot al 
No. of 
workers 


Per cent of Total 

A 




Perma- 

nent 

Tempo- 

rary 

Badli 

Casual 

i 

Appren- 

tices 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

<#> 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


A. Factory Industries 

24,53,300 

78-7 

15*2 

3*3 

2*2 

0*6 

1 

Cotton Textiles 

8,95,600 

88*4 

6*2 

5*1 

0*2 

0*1 


(a) Howrah and Calcutta . . 

14,600 

77*3 

21*2 

0*8 

0*5 

0*2 


(6) Coimbatore . . 

40,600 

96*6 

1*0 

1*6 


0*8 


(c) Madurai and Ramnatha 
puram 

46,100 

96*8 

0*6 


2*6 



(d) Bangalore 

7,200 

89-3 

10*7 

. . 

. . 

• • 


(e) Ahmedabad . . 

1,09,900 

86-5 

7*7 

5*8 

# # 



(/) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban 

1,80,700 

84*3 

4*0 

11*7 




(g) Sholapur 

18,200 

94*5 

3*2 

2 3 

. . 

. , 


\h) Nagpur 

12,300 

94*4 

1*8 

3*8 

. . 

. . 


(i) Indore 

18,100 

98 • 5 

0*1 

14 

. . 



( j) Kanpur 

51,100 

94-9 

6*1 

. . 

. . 



(k.) Delhi 

38,300 

87*2 

5*8 

6*9 

. . 

0*1 


(/) Jaipur and Ajmer 

5,700 

96*8 

0*2 

3-0 

. . 

. , 


(m) Residual . . 

3,52,800 

87-9 

8*2 

3*7 

0-1 

0*1 

2 

Jute Textiles 

2,51,700 

74*5 

7*5 

13*2 

4*1 

0*7 


(a) West Bengal 

2,35,400 

73-6 

8*0 

13 3 

4*4 

0*7 


(6) Residual . i' 

16,300 

86 5 

0*8 

11*2 

. . 

1-5 

3 

Silk Textiles 

61,100 

81*5 

16*6 

1*3 

0-2 

0 4 


(a) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban 

24,100 

84*4 

12*1 

2*7 


0*8 


(6) Amritsar 

5,100 

78*4 

18*4 

1*1 

2*i 

. . 


(c) Jam mu and Kashmir . . 

1,500 

29*7 

69-6 

. . 

. . 

0-7 


(d) Residual 

30,400 

82*2 

17*3 

0 3 

. . 

0*2 

4 

Woollen Textiles 

18,600 

77*3 

16*5 

5*6 

0*1 

0*5 


(a) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban 

5,000 

61*1 

18*0 

20*9 




(b) Amritsar 

700 

79*0 

21*0 

. . 

. . 

. . 


(c) Residual 

12,900 

83*5 

15*6 

. . 

0*2 

0-7 


Textile Group 

12,27,000 

850 

7*2 

6*6 

1*0 

0-2 

5 

Metal Extracting and Re- 
fining 

59,200 

96*9 

3 1 




6 

Metal Rolling 

25,600 

85*9 

13*0 

* 

i-i 

. . 

7 

Metal Founding 

24,900 

70*9 

27*5 

. . 

0*2 

1*4 


(a) Howrah and 24 Par- 
ganas 

15,200 

73*9 

24*7 



1*4 


( b ) Residual 

9,700 

62*3 

35*3 

. . 

0*7 

1*7 

8 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, 
etc. 

4,200 

82*6 

14*4 


2*1 

0-9 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural 
Implements 

10,800 

50*8 

44*7 

o*i 

1*9 

2*6 

10 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 

9,200 

81-6 

15*6 

. • 

2*8 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical 
Machinery and Appliances 

46,100 

88*0 

11*1 

, , 


0-9 

12 

Manufacture of Textile 

Machinery and Accessories 

12,600 

90*7 

6 3 


* 

3*0 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 

24,400 

92*5 

6*9 

. . 

0 1 

0*5 

14 

Railway Workshops 

1,80,900 

80*6 

15*2 

• - 

• • 

4-2 

15 

Tramway Workshops 

3,400 

97*3 

2*7 



. . 

16 

Manufacture and Repairs 
of Motor Vehicles 

46,300 

82*7 

16*7 

• • 

0*2 

0-4 
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STATEMENT 2*4 A — contd. 


(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

<••>) 

(6] 

17 

Aircraft Building and Rc- 






pairing . . 

15,200 

90-0 

40 


18 

Bicycles Manufacturing and 






Repairing 

9,900 

94-7 

Hi 



Engineering (ho up 

4,72,700 

84*5 

13 • 2 


19 

Cement . . 

19,200 

94*5 

4*2 


20 

Paper and Paper Products . . 

29. too 

8.7 • 5 

13*5 

0-4 

21 

Sugar 

i,ii,ioo 

.71 0 

44 • 5f 

0-1 


(a) Bihar 

18,200 

37. 2 

01 *3+ 

o* 1 


(6) U.P. 

00,000 

44-3 

52 • 8f 

0* l 


(e) Residual 

32,900 

72-8 

20 Of 


22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals . . 

29,200 

87-4 

110 

♦ 


(a) Calcutta 

5,000 

83-3 

13-7 



(b) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban 

(c) Residual 

l Printing Presses 
l Match Factories . . 

► Glass Factories 

(a) Calcutta and 24 Par- 
ganas 

(b) Ferozabad 

(c) Residual 
Petroleum Refineries 
Electric; Bight and Power 

Stations 
Soap Factories 
Hydrogenated Oil 
Tanneries 

Footwear Manufacturing 
Clothing Manufacturing 
Artificial Manuroa 
Cigarette Factories 
Bidi Factories 
Tobacco Curing Works 

(а) Guntur 

(б) Residual 
Caahownut Factories 

(a) Kerala 


. 7,000 

77-2 

22*8 




7,700 

0*3 

99*7 



* * 

28,000 

75 T > 

23 0 


0*4 

0*4 

2, .700 

99*8 

0*2 


33,500 

74 0 

21*7 

0*2 

20 

1 •;> 

7,800 

93*4 

. 7*5 


1 • 1 


0,500 

83 ■ 4 

15 7 

o'i 

0-8 


20,100 

79 1 

152 




1 1,500 

82 0 

10 0 

0-8 



4,000 

00 - T 

38-7 


0 0 


10,500 

06*6 

28-3 


3*5 

1 *(P 

12,000 

91*1 

7*3 

1*6 


1 , 10;100 

65*4 

22-0 


12*6 


98,000 

14 0 

85 • 7 


0*3 


73,500 

7-4 

92 0 



25.400 

33*2 

65 • 0 


1*2 


90,600 

96*0 

40 




81,100 

99*6 

0*4 






( b ) Residual 

9,500 

6.7-9 

34*1 




Other Factory Industrie* 

7.53,600 

64-9 

29*3 

0- 1 

5-4 


B. Plantations . . 

. . 8,74,100 

98*4 

1*3 


0*3 

38 

Tea Plantations . . 

7,66,500 

99-8 

0*2 


* 


(a) North East India 

6,46, 200 

ioo*o 





(b) South India 

1,20,300 

98 0 

18 


0*2 

39 

Coffee Plantations 

9.7,700 

90-3 

7*8 


1*9 

40 

Rubber Plantations 

11,900 

94*2 

3*5 


2*3 


C. Mines 

5,05.000 

90*1 

9*6 

♦ 

0*2 

41 

Coal Mines 

3,52,800 

94*6 

5*3 

♦ 

0* l 

42 

Manganese Mines . . 

89,800 

77*9 

22-1 



43 

Mica Mines 

22,700 

67 * 7 

32*3 



44 

Iron Ore Mines 

39,700 

90*6 

7*6 


1*7 


♦Less than or equal to 0-05 per cent. 

■f Includes seasonal workers also (estimated to be 35*6 per cent in the country. The per- 
centage in Bihar, IT. P. and the Residual Group is estimated to be 57 -4, 44-5 and 7-2 respec- 
tively). 1 



Chatter III 

SYSTEMS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


1. Wage Periods 

1*01. Unlike the practice prevailing in some of the industrially advanced 
•countries there is generally no predominant period of time after which wages are 
paid to workers in India. The law regulating the payment of wages (i.e. the 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936) provides that no wage period should exceed one 
month and that wages earned should he paid to workers within a prescribed 
time limit after the expiry of the period to which they relate. The practice 
which prevails in various industrial establishments in the country has, therefore, 
been influenced mostly by the tradition or usage in the industry or region 
.as also by the type of workers concerned and the nature of their work. The 
information collected in the course of the Wage Survey shows that there is a 
•certain amount of diversity not only in the practice prevailing in various broad 
industry groups but, at times, in the various centres of the same industry. 
The following figures show the position in important industry groups, rhe 
•details in respect of individual industries are given in Statement 3*1 A at the 
•end of the chapter. 

STATEMENT 3-1 

Distribution or Workers by Wage Periods 


Industry Group 

Estimated 
total No. 
of workers 

Percentage of workers whose wage period 
was 

Oay Week Fortnight Month 

d) 

(2) 

(3) <*) 

(5) 

<*) 

Factory Industries 

. . 24.53,300 

11 23-9 

8-8 

68-2 

(a) Textiles 

. . 12,27.000 

01 23-5 

10 0 

65*5 

(b) Engineering 

4.72,700 

01 5-8 

6-6 

87 5 

(c) Others 

7,53,600 

3-3 35-9 

6*7 

54 1 

Plantations 

. . S.74,100 

470 

8-5 

44*5 

, Mines 

. . 5,05,000 

820 

0-4 

17*8 


1-02. Although payment at monthly intervals was usually most common 
in the factory group of industries, there were some exceptions, e.g. J ute textiles. 
Footwear, Bidi, Tanneries, Match Factories, Tobacco Curing Works and 
•Cashewnut Factories where other pay periods were more in vogue. In a number 
•of industries such as Textile Machinery, Railway and Tramway Workshops, 
Aircraft Building and Petroleum Refineries, all the workers were paid at monthly 
intervals. This system was almost universal in Tea, Coffee and Rubber Plan- 
tations in South India. In the mining industries, however, only about 18 
per cent of the workers were paid at monthly intervals, although taking the 
individual industries in the group, the range was from about 10 per cent in Coal 
Mines to 19 per cent in Iron Ore Mines. 
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1*03. Fortnightly wage payment was in vogue in a few factory industries^ 
For instance, in Woollen, Metal Extracting and Refining, Ship Building, Paper, 
Soap Factories, Tanneries, Footwear and Clothing Manufacture, the proportion 
of workers who were paid at fortnightly intervals exceeded 20 per cent of the 
total employed. The system was prevalent in certain centres like Kanpur 
and Ahmedabad, and also, to some extent, in certain industries in some other 
centres, e.g., Cotton Textile industry in Howrah as well as Calcutta and Glass 
industry in Ferozabad. In plantations, although fortnightly payment was 
quite popular in Tea estates in North East India, it was not at all so in any 
plantation industry in South India. So far as mining industries are concerned 
it was important only in Mica Mines and was non-existent or negligible in others. 

1-04. Weekly payment accounted for as much as 82 per cent of the workers 
in the mining group and 47 per cent in plantations. On the other hand, 
the proportion of workers paid weekly was only 24 per cent in factory industries. 
In all the mining industries, more than 80 per cent of the workers (the range be- 
ing from 51 per cent in Iron Ore Mines to 90 per cent in coal Mines) were paid at 
weekly intervals. Individual industries, in which this system covered more 
than 50 per cent, of the workers, are Jute Textile, Match Factories, Bull Fac- 
tories, Tobacco Curing Works, Oashewnut Factories and Tea Plantations in 
North East India. 

1*05. Daily payment is not a common feature although in a number of 
industries a small proportion of workers, paid on daily basis, comprises mainly 
the casual labourers who are engaged for short periods or for contingent work. 
In a few industries, like Tanneries and Bidi Factories, the proportion of workers 
whose wage period was a day, constituted about 14 per cent and 13 per cent 
respectively. 


2. Time and Piece Rate Systems of Payment 

2 '01. The various systems of wage payment prevalent in industry may 
well be regarded as variants or combinations of two fundamental systems, viz., 
payment by time and payment by piece or by results. Under the system of 
payment by time, each worker is paid a predetermined sum for a specified 
unit of time, which may be an hour, a day, a week or a month, and so long as 
the worker is engaged on tasks specified by the employer, there is no direct con- 
trol on the amount of work done by the workers. Under the system of payment 
by piece or by results, the worker is paid a wage which bears some fairly direct 
and continuous relation to his output or performance, or to the average output 
of the group of workers to which he belongs. The relation may be a simple 
one as when the remuneration is in the form of straight piece work, i.e., a 
uniform price per unit of work.over the whole output. It may assume more 
complex forms as in the case of “differential piece work” wherein the rates of 
remuneration per unit of output may be either progressive, i.e., increasing as 
the output increases, or regressive, i.e., decreasing as the output increases. 


2*02. The system most commonly used in nearly all countries is the on e 
based on time rates. The advantages attributed to this system are that i* 


provides greater security of earnings than any other system, that it involves no 
undue pressure to speed up, and that it is generally favoured by the employees 
as being conducive to solidarity among them. On the other hand, it is opposed 
on the ground that it fails to encourage efficient workers to give of their best and 
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favours, instead, a uniform pace which may be that set by the slowest worker. 
This objection would not, of course, apply in those industries in which the pace 
is set not by the individual worker but by an assembly line; in such circumstances 
there is little opportunity for the worker to vary his output in accordance with 
his ability. Moreover, there are many occupations in which it is impracticable 
to measure output in any standard unit, and in such cases payment by time 
is the only feasible system (clerical and supervisory workers, for example, are 
generally paid at time rates). The system of payment by results, in which there 
is a direct relation between output and earnings, offers the incentive of extra 
reward for extra effort on the part of individual workers, and correspondingly 
the penalty of lower earnings for less effort. Its application is necessarily 
limited to industries and occupations in which it is possible to measure, with 
reasonable accuracy, the output of workers or groups of workers concerned and 
in which it is possible to maintain a satisfactory degree of control over the 
quality of the product. 

2-03. Both the systems of wage payment have long been in vogue in 
Indian industries. Whether the one or the other system has been in vogue 
depends on several factors such as tradition and historical causes, the nature of 
the work done, the type of machines used and the preference of the management. 
However, since the end of the Second World War, a definite trend towards the 
progressive adoption and extension of the system of payment by results has 
been in evidence in India as in many other countries. Such a step lias been 
recommended as an integral part of the Government’s wage policy as set out 
in the Second Five Year Plan thus : “Another step in this direction (i.e. 
increased productivity) would be the introduction of payment by results in 
areas where at present this principle does not apply. This approach should be 
followed, subject to adequate safeguards for workers, the main guarantees being 
a minimum (fall back) wage and protection against fatigue and undue speed 
up”.* 

2-04. In the course of the Wage Survey information was collected regard- 
ing the system of payment applicable to workers in the various occupations in 
different industries. The picture that emerged is as follows 


STATEMENT 3-2 

Distribution of Workers by Systems of Payment 


Industry Croup 


Estimated 

Percentage of 

workers 

Time-rated 

workers 

— v 

Piece- 

rated 

workers 

(i) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

T. Factory Industries 

. . . . 

. . 24,53,300 

68*2 

31*8 

(a) Textiles 


. . 12,27,000 

55-9 

44 1 

(b) Engineering 


4,72,700 

98-9 

1*1 

(c) Others 

. . 

7,53,600 

68*8 

31 2 

II. Plantations 

. . . . 

.. 8,74,100 

24*6 

75*4 

III. Mines 

.. 

5,05,000 

42*2 

57*8 


♦Second Fire Year Plan (1956), Ch. XXVII— p. 579. 
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2-05. It will be seen that while the time rate system of payment was most 
common in the factories group, the piece-rate system was predominant in 
plantations and mining group of industries. Payment by time was usual 
in most of the organised factory industries. Details regarding the proportion 
of workers paid according to time-rates and piece-rates are given in Statement 
3-2A at the end of the chapter. It shows that in a few industries like Ship 
Building, Railway Workshops, Tramway Workshops, Motor Vehicles, Aircraft 
Building and Electric Light and Power, all the workers were time-rated. In 
most of the engineering industries and several other industries such as Cement, 
Paper, Sugar, Chemicals, Glass, Printing Presses, Cigarette Factories, etc., 
time-rated workers constituted more than 95 per cent of the total employed. In 
Coffee Plantations a majority of the workers were paid by time-rate, while in 
Tea Plantations, only about 15 per cent were time-rated. A noticeable feature 
of Tea Plantations was that while time-rate system was more common in South 
India, the bulk of the workers were piece-rated in North East India. 

2*06. In Mica Mines all workers were time-rated, while in Coal and Manganese 
mining industries time-rated workers formed less than 40 per cent of the total. 
The system of payment by piece rates was more common in a few unorganised 
factory industries, such as Match, Footwear, Clothing, Bidi and Cashewnut 
Factories. In certain organised industries also, e.g., Cotton, Jute, Silk and 
Woollen Textile industries, Bicycles Manufacture, and in Iron Ore Mines, the 
proportion of piece-rated workers ranged between 30 and 50 per cent of the total 
number employed. 

2-07. An analysis of occupations in various industries according to the 
method of payment shows that, with the exception of Match Factories, Bicycles 
Manufacturing, and Repairing, and Footwear Manufacturing, in all other 
industries 50 per cent or more of the occupations were purely time-rated. 
Only in 15 out of the 44 industries surveyed, there were some occupa- 
tions which were purely piece-rated. The percentage of purely piece-rated 
occupations was the highest in Footwear Industry bding 32, followed by 
Match Factories where it was 29. In the other thirteen industries it ranged 
from 0*8 (Cotton Textile) to 16 (Coffee Plantations). The following Statement 
3*3 shows the distribution of occupations according to the method of payment 
in different industries: — 

STATEMENT 3-3 

Distribution of occupations According to Method of Payment 

Total No. Number of occupations which 
of Occu- are . 


.Serial 

No. 

Industry 

pat-ions 

t — 

purely 

time- 

rated 

purely 

piece- 

ratod 

combined, 
i.e. time 
and piece- 
rated 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

<*> 

(6) 

(«> 

1 Cotton Textile 

2 Jute Textile 

3 Silk Textile 

;; ;; 

251 

167 

116 

171 

(68-1) 

ioa 

(65-3) 

94 

(81 0) 

2 

<0-8) 

7 

(4-2) 

78 

(31 1) 

5 

. (30-fl) 
22 
(190) 




STATEMENT 3 • 3 —could. 


(i) (-’) 

4 Woollen Textile 

5 Metal Kxtracting and Relining 
15 Metal Rolling 

.7 Metal Founding 

8 Manilla utu re of Bolts and Nuts, cti*. 

9 Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 

iIO Manufacture of Machine Tools 

X 1 Manufacture of Flectrieal Machinery and 
+ Appliances 

12 Manufacture of Textile Machinery and 

Accessories 

13 Ship Building and Repairing 
44 Railway Workshops 

15 'Tramway Workshops 

10 Manufacture and Repairs of Motor 
Vehicles 

17 Aircraft Building and Repairing 

18 Bicycles Manufacturing and Repairing. 

19 Cement 

.20 Paper and Paper Products 
2 1 Sugar 

22 Heavy and Fine Chemicals 

23 Printing Presses 

24 Match Factories 

25 Class Factories 

20 petroleum Refineries 

27 Klectric Bight and Power Stations 

28 Soap Factories 

29 Hydrogenated Oil 
:30 'Tanneries 

31 Footwear Manufacturing 

32 Clothing Manufacturing 


(3) 

W 

<•>) 

(0) 

142 

S3 

10 

4» 


(58 * 5) 

(70) 

(34-5) 

281 

279 


•> 


(99*3) 


(0 7) 

1GO 

149 

— 

11 


(93*1) 


(«•«) 

79 

04 

1 

14 


(Sl-0) 

(1*3) 

(17-7) 

42 

41 

— 

1 


(97 0) 


(2-4) 

38 

20 

— 

12 


(08*4) 


(31-«) 

(58 

48 

— 

20 


(70-0) 


(2D ■ 4) 

140 

117 



23 


(83*0) 


(16-4) 

93 

71 



22 


(70*3) 


(23*7) 

95 

95 

• — 

— 


(100*0) 



88 

88 

— 

— 


(100*0) 



03 

03 

— 

■ — - 


(100*0) 



104 

104 

— 

— 


(100*0) 



84 

84 

— 

■ ■ 


(100*0) 


37 

75 

34 

4 


(45*3) 

(5*3) 

(49*4) 

92 

91 

— 

1 


(98*9) 


(1*1) 

114 

105 

— 

9 


(92 * 1 ) 


(7*9) 

92 

88 

— 

4 


(95-7) 


(4*3) 

37 

31 

- — 

0 


(83-8) 


(10-2) 

100 

80 

— 

20 


(S0 0) 


(20*0) 

99 

41 

29 

29 


(41*4) 

(29*3) 

(29-3) 

111 

90 

2 

13 


(80*5) 

(1*8*) 

(11*7) 

38 

34 

1 

3 


(89*5) 

(2 0) 

(7 • tt) 

05 

05 

— - 

— 


(100*0) 


0 

79 

73 

— 


(92-4) 


(7«) 

39 

37 

— 

— 


(94*9) 


(51) 

83 

57 

1 

25 


(08*7) 

(1-2) 

(30*1) 

77 

21 

25 

31 


(27*3) 

(32*5) 

(40*2) 

25 

19 

— 

0 


(76-0) 


(24-0) 
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STATEMENT 3 3 — contd. 


(1) 

(*) 



(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

33 

Artificial Manures . . 



94 

93 


1 

34 

Cigarette Factories . . 



63 

(98*9) 

61 


(11) 

2 

35 

Bidi Factories 



10 

(96-8) 

6 

1 

(3*2) 

3 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works 



67 

(60-0) 

60 

(10-0) 

(30-0) 

7 

37 

Cashewnut Factories 



19 

(89-6) 

15 

2 

(10-4) 

2 

3S 

Tea Plantations 



7 

(79-0) 

5 

(105) 

(10*5) 

2 

30 

Coffee Plantations 



6 

(71- 4) 

5 

1 

(28-6) 

40 

Rubber Plantations . . 



5 

(83*3) 

4 

(16*7) 

1 

U 

Coal Mines 



91 

(80*0) 

74 

1 

(20-0) 

16 

12 

Manganese' Mines 



54 

(81*3) 

40 

(1*1) 

1 

(1*7*6) 

13 

43 

Mica Mines 



11) 

(74-1) 

19 

(1*9) 

(24*0) 

44 

Iron Oro Minos 



77 

(100-0) 

73 


(100-0) 

4 

— 





(94-8) 


(5-2) 


Note— -Figures in brackets aro percentages. 


^ *08. Important occupations which are predominantly piece-rated, in 
those industries in which more than 5 per cent of the workers are paid on this 
basis, are given below : 


STATEMENT 3-4 

Occupations in which Large Number op Piece Rated Workers 

WERE EMPLOYED 


Serial Industry 

No. 


Occupations in which large number of piece-rated 
workers were employed 


_<U (3)_ 

A. Factory Industries 
I Cotton Textile 


2 Jut© Textile 


3 Silk Textile 

4 Woollen Textile 


•> Metal Founding 

6 Agricultural Implements 

7 Machine Tools 


(3) 


Drawing Tenter; Slubber; Inter Tenter; Sider 
(Double/Single); Roving Tenter ( Double/Single); 
Warper; Winder; Drawer in; Weaver; Roeler; Cloth 
Picker; Jobber; Threader. 

Selector; Root Cutter; Cop Winder; Warp Winder; 
Reeler; Reamer; Weaver; Cloth Repairer; Sewing 
Machine Operator; Hemming Machine Operator; 
Hand Sewer; Pressman; Sectional Sirdar; Mazdoor . 
Drawer in; Reacber; Weaver; Jobber. 

Mule Minder; Drawing Man; Spinner; Twister; 
Wearer; Warper; Hand Socks Knitter; Tailor; 
Knotter; Winder; Drawer. 

Moulder/Coremaker; Mazdoor. 

Blacksmith; Hammerman; Machinist; Mouldor; 
Assembler; Polisher. 

Machinist; Turner; Cutting Operator; Bench Fitter; 
Balcksmith; Straightener; Heat Treater. 
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STATEMENT 3 -i^-contd. 


Serial Industry 

No- 

Occupations in which large number of piece 
rated workers were employed 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

8 

Textile Machinery and Acces- 
sories. 

Machine Moulder; Capstan Operator; Miller; Fitter; 
Grinder; Tinker-man; Polisher. 

1) 

Bicycles Manufacturing and Re- 
pairing. 

Press Operator; Mopper; Klectroplator; Packer; 
Polisher; Spring Winder; Turner; Carpenter; Fitter; 
Bracer; Driller. 

H> 

Match Factories 

Operators — Box Making/ Box Closing,’ Box Filling; 
Band Rolling; Packer; Helper; Transporter. 

11 

Tanneries 

Hand Flesher; Soudder; Scourer; Knifer; Setter; 
Dyeing Drumman; Trimmer; Mozdoor. 

12 

Footwear Manufacturing 

Cutter; Machine Operator; Press Cutter; Assembler; 
Fitter; Mazdoor; Helper. 

13 

Clothing Manufact uring 

Cutter; Tailor; Stiteher; Troner. 

14 

Bidi Factories 

Bidi Roller; Babeller; Bidi Counter. 

15 

Tobacco (hiring Works 

Stemmer; Bale and Package Opener; Packer; Labeller; 
Wrapper; Mozdoor. 

16 

Cashownut Factories 

B. Plantations 

Nheller; Peeler; Grader; Mozdoor. 

17 

Toa Plantations 

Pluckcr; Fiebl Worker. 

18 

Rubber Plantations 

C. Minks 

Tapper. 

19 

Coal Mines 

Miner; Trammer; Driller; Mozdoor; Bueketman; 
Loco Driver. 

26 

Manganese Minos 

Digger; Driller; Minder; Dresser; Carrier; Screener 
and Cleaner; Ore- washing Operator; Open Cast Minor; 

L< aider/ Unloader; Mazdoor. 

21 

Iron Ore Mines 

Miner; Hand Driver; Mozdoor. 


STATEMENT 31 A 

Distiutuition of Workers According to* Wag u I’kjsiods 


Serial 


1 n du s t ry /Stratum 

Kat i mated 

Percentage of workers whose 

wage 

No. 



total No. 


period 

was 





of workers r 


-A- 



- - — — * 





Dav 

Week 

Fort- 

Month 







night 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(">) 

(«> 

(7) 


A. Factory Industries 

24,53,300 

11 

23*9 

8-8 

66*2 

1 Cotton Textile 

8,95,600 

01 

5-5 

13 4 

810 


(«) 

Howrah and Calcutta 

14,600 

— 

71 *9 

20-9 

7-2 


(« 

Coimbatore 

40,600 

— 

0 1 

— 

99-9 


< c ) 

Madurai and 








Ram n a thpu ram 

46,100 

2 1 

0-9 

— 

97*0 


(d) 

Bangalore 

7,200 



- ’ 

100*0 


<>> 

Ahmedabad 

1,09,900 

— • 

— 

34-2 

65 • 8 


(/> 

Bombay and Bombay 

1,80,700 

— 

— 

— 

100 0 



Suburban . . 







(?) 

Sholapur . . 

18,200 

— 

6-9 

— - 

93*1 


(*) 

Nagpur 

12,300 

— 

— 

— 

100*0 


(*) 

Indore 

18,100 

— 

— 


100 r0 


U) 

Kanpur 

51,100 

— 


86-9 

13*1 


(k) 

Delhi 

38,300 

- - 

— 

— 

100*0 


(I) 

Jaipur and Ajmer . . 

5.700 

— . 

— 

— 

100*0 


(m) 

Residual . . 

3,52,800 

— ■ 

10-3 

9*6 

80*1 
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STATEMENT 31 A —contd. 


(1) (2) 

(3) 

W 

(0) 

i«) 

(7) 

.2 

Jute Te xtile 

2.51,700 



93*7 

17 

4*6 


(a) West Bengal 

2,35,400 


98*0 

— 

2*0 


(6) Residual . . 

10,300 

— 

31*6 

26 • 0 

42 4 

3 

Silk Textile 

01,100 

— 

0-7 

5 • 9 

93*4 


(ci) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban . . 

24,100 



__ 

100*0 


( b ) Amritsar 

5,100 

— 

— 

17 1 

82*9 


(r) Jammu and Kashmir 

1,500 

— 


— 

300 0 


(ci) Residual . . 

30,400 

— 

1*4 

8*9 

89*7 

A 

Woollen Textile 

18,600 

— 

4 3 

31 *6 

64*1 


(n) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban . . 

0,000 







100*0 


(b) Amritsar . . 

700 

— 

— 

20*3 

79 • 7 


(r) Residual . . 

12,900 



0*2 

44-. 5 

49*3 


Textile Group 

o 

§ 

c i 

Cl 

0*1 

23*5 

10*9 

65*5 

X 

Metal Kx trading and Refin- 
ing 

59,200 



7-7 

28 - 5 

63 8 

< 

Metal Rolling 

25,(500 

— 

10-2 

7*6 

82*2 

7 

Metal Rounding 

24,900 

— 

40*7 

2*4 

B0 • 9 


(a) Howrah and 24 Par- 
ganaa 

15,200 



73-5 

. _ 

26 5 


(h) Residual . . 

9,700 

— 

4-7 

0*1 

89 2 

8 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, 
etc. 

4,200 

11 

24*9 

— 

74 0 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural 
Implements . . . . 

10,800 

1 9 

4*9 

3 4 

89*8 

10 

Manufacture* of Machine Tools 

9,200 

— 

8*2 

0*7 

91 1 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical 
Machinery and Appliances 

46,100 



5*1 

9*0 

85 ■ 9 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Ma- 
chinery and Accessories 

12,600 

— 

— 


100*0 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 

24,400 

— 

7*0 


70*1 

14 

Railway Workshops 

1,80,900 

— 

— 

— 

100-0 

15 

Tramway Workshops 

3,400 

— 

— 


100-0 

16 

Manufacture and Repairs of 
Motor Vehicles 

46,300 

* 

0*7 

3*8 

95*5 

17 

Aircraft Building and Re- 
pairing 

15,200 

— 

— 

— . 

100*0 

18 

Bicycles Manufacturing and 
Repairing 

9,900 

— 

0*4 

— 

99*6 


Engineering Group 

4,72,700 

01 

5*8 

6*6 

87*5 

10 

Cement 

19,200 

0*3 

0*9 

6 3 

92*5 

20 

Paper and Paper Products . . 

29,400 

— 

0*3 

20*3 

79*4 


*LeBs than 0*05. per cent, 
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STATEMENT 3 

1 A— 

contd. 



(1) (2) 

(3) 

(*) 

(5) 

<«> 

<7) 

21 

Sugar 

1,11,100 

1-8 

0-2 

0*8 

97-2 


(a) Bihar 

18,200 

— 

0*6 

0*4 

99*0 


(6) U. P. 

60,000 

3 3 

— 

0*9 

95*8 


(r) Residual 

32,900 

— 

0*3 

0-8 

98*9 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 

29,200 

— 

5*9 

4*5 

89*6 


(/>) Calcutta 

5,600 

— 

22*6 

— 

77*4 


(6) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban . . 

5,800 

__ 

_ 


100-0 


(/?) Residual 

17,800 

— 

2-6 

7*3 

90-1 

23 

Printing Presses 

76,000 

1-7 

2*8 

0*8 

94-7 

24 

Match Factories 

33,700 

01 

09*4 

14*3 

16*2 

25 

Class Factories 

41,300 

2*5 

13*2 

14*3 

70 O 


(a) Calcutta and 24 Par- 
ganas 

5,600 



30*9 



69-1 


(5) Ferozabad 

7,700 

— 

13*4 

36*3 

50-3- 


(c) Residual 

28,000 

3*6 

9*6 

11*1 

75-7 

26 

Petroleum Refineries 

2,500 

— 

— - 

— 

100-0^ 

27 

.Electric Eight and Power 
Stations 

33,500 



1*2 

2*2 

96-6 

28 

Soap Factories 

7,800 

0-9 

8-4 

23*9 

66-8 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 

6,500 

— 

20*6 

15-2 

64-2 

3 a 

Tanneries 

20,100 

140 

io r 

43 4 

32-5 

31 

Footwe ar Manufacturing 

11,500 

— 

35*8 

51*2 

13*0 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing 

4,000 

21 

20*7 

24 • 2 

53*0 

33 

Artificial Manures 

16,500 

— 

29*6 

5-7 

64-7 

34 

Cigarette Factories 

12,000 

— 

— 

17*9 

82 -1 

35 

liidi Factories 

1,10,100 

12*6 

58-1 

4 6 

24-7 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works 

98,900 

2-3 

84*4 

0*8 

12-5 


(a) Guntur 

73,500 

31 

83-5 

0*7 

12-7 


(b) Residual 

25,400 

— 

87-0 

1*0 

12-0 

37 

Cashewnut Factories* 

90,600 

1*2 

82*4 

1-8 

14-6 


(a) Kerala* 

81,100 

— 

83*7 

1*6 

14-7 


(b) Residual 

9,500 

Ill 

71*6 

3-7 

13-6 


Other Factory Industries 

7,53,600 

3*3 

35-9 

6*7 

54-1 


B. Plantations 

8,74,100 

— 

47 0 

8-5 

44-5 

38 

Tea Plantations 

7,66,500 

— 

53*5 

9*6 

36-9 


(a) North East India . . 

6,46,200 

— 

63*4 

11*4 

25-2 


(b) South. India 

1,20,300 

— 

— 

— 

100-0 

39 

Coffee Plantations 

05,700 

— 

0*8 

0-4 

98-8 

40 

Rubber Plantations 

11,000 

2*2 

5*1 

— 

92-7 


C. Minks 

5,05,000 

— 

82*0 

0-4 

17-6 

41 

Coal Mines 

3,52,800 

— 

900 

0-2 

9-8 

42 

Manganese Mines 

89,800 

— 

66-8 

— 

33*2 

43 

Mica Mines 

22,700 

— 

71*3 

6-2 

22-5 

44 

Iron Ore Mines 

39,700 

— 

510 

— 

49-0 


♦The remaining 0- 1 per cent workers had their pay period consisting of 9 days. 
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STATEMENT 3 2A 

Proportion op time-rated and piece-rated Workers in various 

Industries 


Serial Industry/Stratum 

No. 


Estimated 

total 

number of 
workers 

Percentage of 

Time- 

rated 

workers 

— > 

Piece- 

rated 

workers 

(i) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


A. Factory Industries 


. . 24,63,300 

68*2 

318 

1 

Cotton Textile 


8,95,600 

56-7 

43-3 


(a) Howrah and Calcutta 


14,600 

51-2 

48*8 


(6) Coimbatore 


40,600 

51-9 

48-1 


(c) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 


46,100 

80 '2 

19*8 


(d) Bangalore 


7,200 

37-6 

62-4 


(e) Ahmedabad 


1,09,900 

62-0 

48*0 


if) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 


1,80,700 

55*3 

44 7 


(g) Sholapur 


18,200 

52*4 

47-6 


(&) Nagpur 


12,300 

67*8 

32-2 


(i) Indore 


18,100 

42-9 

57*1 


(j) Kanpur 


51,100 

44-8 

55*2 


(fc) Delhi . • 


38,300 

49*9 

50*1 


(J) Jaipur and Ajmer 


5,700 

63*1 

36*9 


(m) Residual 


3,62,800 

60-3 

39*7 

2 

Jute Textile 


2,61,700 

54*1 

45*9 


(a) West Bengal 


. . 2,35,400 

53-2 

46*8 


(b) Residual 


16,300 

67-6 

32*4 

3 

Silk Textile 


61,100 

49*2 

50*8 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 


24,100 

49*2 

50*8 


(6) Amritsar 


5,100 

44-3 

55-7 


(c) Jammu and Kashmir 


1,500 

47*8 

52-2 


(d) Residual 


30,400 

50*1 

49-9 

4 

Woollen Textile ... 


18,600 

63*7 

36*3 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 


5,000 

78*6 

21-4 


(b) Amritsar 


700 

52*1 

47-9 


(c) Residual 


12,900 

58-5 

41*5 


Textile Group 


. . 12,27,000 

55-9 

44-1 

5 

Metal Extracting and Refining . . 


69,200 

99-6 

0*4 

6 

Metal Rolling 


25,600 

95*5 

4-5 

7 

Metal Founding 


24,900 

94*8 

5-2 


(a) Howrah and 24-Parganas 


15,200 

93-1 

6*9 


(6) Residual 


9,700 

98-5 

1-5 

8 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 


4,200 

98*5 

1*5 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 


10,800 

92*6 

7-4 

10 

Manufacture of Machine Tools . . 

. . 

9,200 

94-0 

6*0 

11 

Manufacture of Eleotrioal Machinery and Appliances 46,100 

98-8 

1*2 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery and Accessories 12,600 

92-3 

7-7 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 


24,400 

100-0 


14 

Railway Workshops 

. « 

1,80,900 

100-0 


1G 

Tramway Workshops 

• • 

3,400 

1000 

— 
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STATEMENT 3 - 2 A — contd. 


(1) 

- * 

(2) 


(3) 

W 

(0) 

16 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor Vehicles 

m . 

46,300 

100-0 



17 

Aircraft Building and Repairing . . 


15,200 

1000 



18 

Bioycles Manufacturing and Repairing 


9,900 

541 

45-9 


Engineering Group 

• • • • 


4,72,700 

98-9 

11 

19 

Cement 

• • • • 


19,200 

95-5 

4-5 

20 

Paper and Paper Products 

• • t • 


29,400 

95-6 

4-4 

21 

Sugar 

• • • • 


1,11,100 

99-5 

0-5 


(a) Bihar . . 

• • • • 


18,200 

99-5 

0*6 


(ft) U.P. .. 

• • • • 


60,000 

99-8 

0-2 


(c) Residual 


. . 

32,900 

98-9 

1-1 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 


« . 

29,200 

96-6 

3-4 


(a) Calcutta 


. • 

5,600 

95-4 

4-6 


(b) Bombay and Bombay Suburban . . 

• . 

5,800 

99-2 

0-8 


(c) Residual 

m • • • 

. • 

17,800 

961 

3-9 

23 

Printing Presses 

• • • • 

• . 

76,000 

95-8 

4-2 

24 

Match Factories 

. . • • 


33,700 

16-2 

84-8 

26 

Glass Factories 

. . 


41,300 

96-7 

3-3 


(a) Calcutta and 24-Parganas 

. . 

5,600 

98-4 

1-6 


(6) Ferozabad 

. . 

• • 

7,700 

99-9 

0-1 


(c) Residual 

• • • • 

• • 

28,000 

95-4 

4*6 

26 

Petroleum Refineries . . 

• • • • 

• • 

2,500 

94-2 

5-8 

27 

Electric Light and Power Stations 

• • 

33,500 

100-0 


28 

Soap Factories 

• • • • 

. • 

7,800 

95-7 

4-3 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 

• • • • 

. . 

6,500 

98-8 

1-2 

30 

Tanneries 

• • 9 9 

. • 

20,100 

54-2 

45-8 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing 

• • • • 

. . 

11,500 

30-6 

69-4 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing 

• • • • 

. . 

4,000 

30-8 

69*2 

33 

Artificial Manures 

• • • • 

. • 

16,600 

98-4 

1-6 

34 

Cigarette Factories 


• . 

12,000 

98-9 

1-1 

36 

Bidi Factories 

• • • • 


1,10,100 

7-6 

92-4 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works 

• • • • 


98,900 

86* 1 

13-9 


(a) Guntur 

• • • • 

. . 

73,500 

91-5 

8-5 


(6) Residual 

• • • • 

. . 

25,400 

70-5 

29-5 

37 

Cashewnut Factories 

• • • • 

. . 

90,600 

6-5 

93 -5 


(a) Kerala 

• • • • 


81,100 

5-5 

94*5 


(6) Residual 

• ■ • • 

• • 

9,500 

15-7 

84-3 


Other Factory Industries 

.. 

•* 

7,53,600 

68-8 

31-2 


B. Pl^ANTATlONS 

m m mm 

. . 

8,74,100 

24-6 

75-4 

38 

Tea Plantations 

mm mm 


7,66,500 

15-4 

84-6 


(a) North East India 

mm mm 

. . 

6,46,200 

3-9 

96-1 


(b) South India 

• • mm 

• m 

1,20,300 

77-3 

22-7 

39 

Coffee Plantations 


. . 

95,700 

95-6 

4-4 

40 

Rubber Plantations 


• • 

11,900 

46-6 

53-4 


C. Mines 


. . 

5,05,000 

42-2 

57-8 

41 

Coal Mines 


. • 

3,62,800 

37-8 

62-2 

42 

Manganese Mines 


• • 

89,800 

36-5 

63-5 

43 

Mica Mines 

• • • • 

• • 

22,700 

100-0 


44 

Iron Ore Mines 

• • • • 

• • 

39,700 

61-7 

38-3 



Chapter IV 


WAGE RATES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

A peculiar feature of the wage structure in. India is the existence of dear- 
ness allowance as a supplement to wages. While hi most of the industrial 
countries there is only one main component of wages which is adjusted with the 
rise or fall in the cost of living, in India there are usually two elements, viz., 
(a) the basic wage which normally remains constant, .and (6) the dearness al- 
lowance that generally fluctuates with the movement of the price level. Though 
a fairly large number of industrial establishments in the country pay a separate 
dearness allowance to their employees there are many which pay only conso- 
lidated wages. Since wage rates paid to workers employed in establishments 
paying a separate dearness allowance could not be considered to be at par with 
the rates of those workers who were receiving only consolidated wages in other 
establishments it was considered desirable to take both the components (i.e., 
basic wages and dearness allowance) into consideration in the study of wage 
rates so that comparability was ensured. The term “wage rates” used here there- 
fore includes both the components. 

1. Dearness Allowance 

1-01. In view of the fact that fluctuations in prices affect the purchasing 
power and consequently the standard of living, the question of adjustment 
of wages to price fluctuations is a matter of lasting importance to workers. As 
mentioned earlier, in most of the industrially advanced countries such adjust- 
ments are made by upward or downward revisions, as the case may be, of wages 
themselves; in India this is being done generally by making a separate payment 
known variously as dearness allowance, dearfood or cost of living allowance. 
The practice of paying a separate dearness allowance, as distinct from basic 
wages, was introduced during the First World War m the Ahmedabad Textile 
industry. With the advent of the economic recession, however, the dearness 
allowance, which had been granted, was either substantially reduced or part ially 
merged into wages. After the outbreak of the Second World War demands were 
again made by organised workers in various industries for the grant of an al- 
lowance to compensate them for the rise in the cost of living. Most of these 
demands were referred to Adjudicators, Tribunals, etc., for settlement although 
there were quite a few cases in which the matter was settled through voluntary 
action by employers or by mutual agreement between the workers and the em- 
ployers. There are also a large number of units, especially in unorganised in- 
dustries, which do not pay any dearness allowance at all but continue to pay a 

consolidated wage only, which they often claim to include the cost of living 
allowance. 

1*02. In the course of the Wage Survey, information was collected regard- 
ing basic wage and the dearness allowance paid to workers in different occupa- 
tions. The proportion of units which paid a separate dearness allowance and 
the proportion of workers who received such an allowance separately in various 
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industry groups are given below. (Industry-wise details are given in Statement 
4* 1A): — 

STATEMENT 41 

Percentage of Units Maying and Workers Receiving Dearness 

Allowance 


Total No. Estimated Percentage of 


Industry Group 


of units in 
the 

i ndustry * 

No. of 
workers 

t 

Units 

paying 

dearness 

allowance 

A 

Workers 

getting 

dearness 

allowance 

(>) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

<«) 

I. Factory Industries 


11,815 

24,53,300 

38* 1 

76*5 

(a) Textiles 


2,482 

12,27,000 

47-9 

95*3 

(b) Engineering . . 


2,652 

o 

© 

n 

i> 

41*8 

85*4 

(r) Others 


6,68 L 

7,53,600 

33*0 

40*4 

IT. Plantations 


2,639 

8,74,100 

76*5 

60*8 

III. Mines 


2,091 

5,05,000 

73*7 

84*7 


* Data relates to 11)55 in the case of factory industries and to 11)5(5-57 in the case of planta- 
tions and mines. 

1-03. In the factory industries, the percentage of units paying a separate 
component of dearness allowance to their workers varied a great deal from in- 
dustry to industry. In the plantation industries, the system of paying dearness 
allowance obtained in most of the units, their percentage being 92 • 8 in Tea, 
54-9 in Coffee and 80-9 in Rubber. As regards mining industries, all the units 
in the Coal mining industry paid dearness allowance in accordance with the All- 
India Colliery Tribunal Award applicable to the whole industry. About 82 per 
cent of the Mica Mines and 68 per cent of the Iron Ore Mines also paid dearness 
allowance. In the Manganese Mines, however, the practice obtained only in 
about 41 per cent of the units. 

1 • 04. In most of the industries, the number of workers getting separate 
components of basic wage and dearness allowance was far greater than the 
number that received a consolidated wage only. The proportion of workers 
getting dearness allowance, in addition to basic wages, far exceeded 75 per cent 
in important industries like Cotton Textile, Jute Textile, Metal Extracting and 
Refining, Railway Workshops, Cement Industry, Paper and Paper Products, 
Cigarette Factories, etc.; on the other hand, only a small proportion of workers 
got dearness allowance in Bidi Factories (0-9%) and Cashewnut Factories 
(2-1%); only in one other industry, namely, Match Factories, it was less than 
25 per cent. In Tea plantations, nearly 70 per cent of the workers were paid dear- 
ness allowance, while in Coffee and Rubber plantations the proportion was very 
small, being about 8 per cent and 1 per cent respectively. It may be mentioned 
that the wage rates fixed for plantation workers in the South are generally all- 
inclusive rates with no separate dearness allowance; whereas in the Tea planta- 
tions in North East India a separate dearness allowance is paid in most estates. 
A large majority of the workers in Coal, Mica and Iron Ore mines got dearness 
allowance, while in Manganese mines, a much smaller number (33 "9%) got it* 
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Most of the Manganese Mines in Madhya Pradesh, which is the most important 
region for manganese mining, were governed by an agreement which fixed con- 
solidated wage and no dearness allowance. On the whole, in 30 of the 44 indus- 
tries covered, more than 50 per cent of the workers were paid dearness allowance, 
1 • 05. The workers who were in receipt of %> dearness allowance in the 
various industries have been further grouped, on the basis of the system of pay- 
ment applicable to the majority of the workers, into four categories, namely (a) 
linked to the consumer price index numbers*, (6) at a flat rate for all workers, 
(c) on a scale graduated according to income groups, and (d) 'other’ than the 
three mentioned earlier. The distribution of workers getting dearness allowance 
according to these different systems in various industries is given in Statement 
4 • 2 A at the end of the chapter. The position in broad industry groups was as 
follows: 

STATEMENT 4-2 

DISTRIBUTION OF WOJIKKKS BY SYSTEMS OF DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 


Industry Uroup 

Estimated , 

No. of 
workers 
gott ing 
dearness 
allowance 

Per rent age of worker 
Allowance new 

/X 

s getting 
>rding to 

Ilearness 

Consumer 

price 

index 

numbers 

Fiat 

rate 

I (iconic 
<4 roup 

Others 

(i) 

(?) 

(3) 

(4) 

w 

(6) 

T. Factory Industries 

.. 18,70,800 

40-0 

27*3 

30-7 

11 

(</) Textiles . . 

.. ll,0S/JO0 

53-5 

37 * 5 

s-o 

o* l 

(fr) Engineering 

4,03,700 

11*0 

21 

85 • S 

11 

(c) Others 

3,04,400 

32*1 

21*7 

410 

4*0 

11. Plantations 

5,31,400 

0 3 

7*0 

0-2 

01*0 

IIT. Mines 

4,27,700 

HI -5 

2*7 

10-4 

5 * 4 


1*06. A study of the percentage distribution of workers getting dearness 
allowance according to the consumer price index numbers would show that in 
the textile industries generally (with the exception of Jute Textile), this system 
predominated, the percentage of workers covered being of the older of 66 
in Cotton Textile, 75 -6 in Silk Textile and 98-3 in Woollen Textile. Ollier 
industries in which payment of dearness allowance on this basis was widely 
adopted were: Bicycle Manufacture, Textile Machinery and Accessories, Ship 
Building and Repairing, Petroleum Refineries, Soap Factories, Cigarette 
Factories, Hydrogenated Oil Factories, Footwear Manufacture, Tobacco 
Curing Works, Coal Mines, etc. 

1-07. The main factors taken into consideration in linking the dearness 
allowance to consumer price index numbers usually are the availability of such 
indices for the centres concerned, and the ability of the industry or units in 
the centre to pay the allowance on that basis. The rate is fixed at a level which 
would neutralise the rise in the cost of living to a given extent (which ranged 
between 60 per cent and 100 per cent in most of the centres). The chief merits 

*Formcrly it was known asjjost of Living Index Numbers. 
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of this system is that the amount of the allowance is automatically adjus:e<l lo 
the rise or fall in the index numbers according to an agreed scale "and it com- 
mands the faith both of employers and workers. 

1 • 08. Among the sevetal variants of this mode of payment of dearness 
allowance, the most commonly adopted one is that of payment at a uniformly 
fixed rate per point rise/fall in the consumer price index numbers, above a 
certain level. Under this system, all categories of workers get the same amount 
of allowance which in effect means that workers in the lower wage groups receive 
a higher proportion of their wages as dearness allowance, than those in the 
higher wage groups. This has been justified on the ground that the low paid 
workers, who are usually at the subsistence plus level, should, as far as possible, 
be given 100 per cent compensation for the rise in the cost of living and that in 
the case of the higher paid categories, a lower rate of compensation would do 
as they have a margin for saving which can absorb the impact of the increased 
living costs. 

1-09. The best known examples of this method. of paying dearness allow- 
ance arc the schemes obtaining in the Cotton Textile industry in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Nagpur and Madras. In Bombay dearness allowance is paid at the 
rate of 1-9 pies per day per point rise above 105 1 in the Bombay consumer 
price index number*, 2 • 34 2 pies per day per point rise above 73 in Ahmedabad, 
1-1 pies per day per point above 100 3 in Nagpur, and 3 annas per month per 
point rise above 100 4 in Madras, Madurai and Coimbatore. In a number of other 
industries such as Chemicals and in several engineering units, particularly in 
Bombay, dearness allowance is paid at a certain percentage of the rale paid 
to the cotton mill workers, the percentage varying from 45 to 100 depending on 
the financial capacity of the industry or units to pay. Other important variants 
of this method are : fixing a different rate per point for different slabs of tie 
consumer price index number, and fixing a certain rate for the rise in the index 
by a given number of points. The former method obtains in the Cotton and 
Woollen Textile Mills in Uttar Pradesh and provides for the payment of dearness 
allowance at a rate varying from 3 annas per point for the Kanpur cost of 
living indexf between 126—200, to 2 annas per point for the rise in the index 
between 601 — 700. In the latter, the allowance is increased only when tho 
index goes up or down by a specified number of points during a stipulated 
period, and the most important example of this method is the system that 
obtains in the coal mining industry, whereby, the dearness allowance is linked 
to the all-India consumer price index number (1952=100), and is moved at 
the rate of Rs. 4*87 per month for every change of 10 points above 102 in the 
index. This is in addition to the basic dearness allowance paid according to income 


* By a subsequent decision of the 
increased as follows: — 

Index lie tween ‘*25 — 335 
Index between 335 — 350 
Index above 350 
(!) Base year ending June 1034 

( 2 ) Base year ending July 1027 

( 3 ) Base 1030 
(«) Base 1037 
tBise!030 =100 


Labour Appellate Tribunal thin standard rate has been 


74% 


ion 

loo 

loo 

100 
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slabs, ranging from 150 per cent of basic wages upto Rs. 30 per month 
to 40 per cent of wages (subject to a minimum of Rs. 67) for those getting wages 
from Rs. 101 to Rs. 300 per month. 

1 • 10. Among the systems of dearness allowance not linked to consumer 
price index numbers, one of the common forms is that of paying the allowance 
at a flat rate to all employees, irrespective of their wages, and without linking 
the allowance in any way with changes in the cost of living index. The factors 
mainly responsible for the adoption of this system are its simplicity, greater 
relief afforded to persons in the lower income groups and the absence of suitable 
cost of living indices to which the allowance could be linked. This method is in 
vogue generally in individual units in different industries and at various centres. 
The important instances in which it has been adopted on an industry/region 
basis are those of the Cotton Textile and Jute Textile industries in West Bengal. 
In the former, dearness allowance is paid at a flat rate of Rs. 30-00 per month* 
to all workers, and in the latter at a fiat rate of Rs. 32*50 per month. Other 
industries in which flat rate payment of dearness allowance is prevalent are 
Tanneries, Clothing Manufacture, Paper and Paper Products, and Mica Mines, 
etc. 

1.11. The payment of dearness allowance at rates varying according to in- 
come groups is widely prevalent in most of the engineering industries, in Sugar, 
Printing Presses, Glass, Electric Light and Power, Artificial Manures, and Iron 
Ore Mines. The percentage of workers paid under this system was more than 75 in 
a number of engineering industries such as Railway Workshops, Metal Extract- 
ing and Refining, Aircraft Building, Tramway Workshops, Electrical Machinery 
and Machine Tools. This system of payment of the allowance has been adopted by 
wage fixing authorities, in whose view the system of a uniform flat rate allow- 
ance was not quite just to the persons in the higher salary groups as they are 
entitled to a higher amount of dearness allowance, if it is to neutralise the rise 
in the cost of living to a reasonable extent. Schemes of dearness allowance have 
accordingly been devised which are not linked to the cost of living index num- 
bers, but which provide for a higher amount of allowance for workers in the 
higher wage/salary groups. Under these schemes, the dearness allowance is 
paid either at a fixed percentage of the basic wages, or according to a graduated 
scale based on income slabs in such a way that the amount of dearness allowance 
increases with each slab of salary increase, but the rate goes on diminishing. 
This means that a lower rate of compensation is given to the higher categories 
of workers, although the amount of the allowance they get is larger than that 
received by the lower paid groups. This system prevails in the engineering 
industry in West Bengal, and in a number of units in Bihar and other centres. 
Most of the Government employees are also paid according to this system. In 
the Coal Mining industry although the allowance is basically linked to cost of 
living index, it is also paid at a percentage of basic wages, the percentage varying 
with income slabs. 

1 • 12. Apart from these three distinct and commonly adopted systems of 
payment of dearness allowance, in quite a few units the allowance is paid on an 
arbitrary basis, without any fixed system, at rates which vary between workers 
or groups of workers without being related to income groups. Under some of the 
schemes, two different rates are applicable and the worker can choose the one 

*Since raised to Rs. 32*50 p.m. 
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which is more advantageous to him; in some, dearness allowance is paid at 
different rates to men and women workers and in some daily rated and monthly 
rated workers get different rates of dearness allowance. Further, there are a 
number of units in which no particular system obtains, but the managements 
pay dearness allowance at their discretion, sometimes different amounts to 
different workers. Those getting dearness allowance in such units have been 
grouped under the column ‘Others’ in Statement 4-2A. It is seen that the 
industries in which such “Other Systems” were prevalent to any conside able 
extent were: Metal Founding, Agricultural Implements, Hydrogenated Oil 
Factories, Cement Factories, Tea Plantations and Manganese and Mica Mines. 
In Tea Plantations most of the workers getting dearness allowance were paid 
at rates which were different for men and women and between areas and States, 
and have therefore been included and shown in the group “Others” in State- 
ment 4-2A. 

2. Wage Rates 

2-01. In the course of the Wage Survey data on wage-rates of workers in 
various occupations were collected. The term ‘wage rates’, as mentioned earlier, 
includes both the components, basic wage and dearness allowance (where these 
are paid separately) in order to ensure comparability with consolidated wages 
(i.e. without any separate component of dearness allowance) which are also 
paid by a large number of units. The wage rates for all occupations were collected 
with the minimum as well as the maximum of the rate obtaining in each occupa- 
tion. In the case of time-rated workers, the minimum and maximum of the 
scale (where there was a definite time scale) or the actual minimum and maximum 
rates paid to workers in the same occupation during the pay period 
under reference, were recorded. In the case of piece-rated workers the actual 
minimum and maximum earnings on the first (normal) working day of the 
pay period were recorded. Where dearness allowance was paid separately, the 
amount of dearness allowance payable to the workers getting the minimum and 
the maximum was also recorded. These rates for the different industries averaged 
over all the occupations and estimated from sampled units, are presented in 
Statement 4-3A. The position in respect of the main industry groups was as 
follows: 


STATEMENT 4- 3 

Minimum and Maximum Wage Rates 


Industry group 



Average wage rate 
per day per worker 

A 

Minimum 

■ > 

Maximum 

0) 



(2) 

(3) 




Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

I. Factory Industries 



303 

3-96 

(a) Textiles 



3-42 

407 

(b) Engineering 



3*54 

4*98 

(c) Others 

. . 


206 

3-14 

II. Plantations 

. . 


1-29 

2-98 

III. Mines 

•• 


2-38 

3-29 
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2 • 02. The figures show that, among the main industry groups, the average 
minimum and maximum wage rates were the lowest in plantations. It may be 
stated, however, that the differentials in wage rates between industries or broad 
sectors of industries like factories, mines and plantations arise from many 
diverse economic and other factors. A proper study of these factors is necessary 
before drawing any conclusions from these differentials. 

2*03. The minimum average wage rate was less than Re. 1*00 per day 
in the Match Industry and Cashewnut Factories; it was between Re. 1 * 00 and 
Rs. 2*00 in Bidi Factories, Tobacco Curing Works, Tea, Coffee and Rubber 
Plantations and in the mining industries excepting Coal; between Rs. 2*01 and 
Rs. 3 • 00 in the J ute and Woollen Textile industries, some Engineering industries, 
Cement, Paper and Sugar, etc. . and between Rs. 3*01 and Rs. 4*00 in Cotton 
and Silk Textiles, Railway Workshops, Aircraft Building and Repairing, Soap 
Factories, etc. Only in a few industries, such as Metal Extracting and Refining 
(Rs. 4*42), Ship Building and Repairing (Rs. 4*14), Petroleum Refineries 
(Rs. 4*48), Cigarette Factories (Rs. 4*50), and Artificial Manures (Rs. 4*39), 
the minimum average wage rate for the industry as a whole exceeded Rs. 4 • 01 
per day. There were no regular time scales of wages for different occupations 
in most of the industries. Only in some big units in engineering industries such 
as Metal Extracting and Refining, Metal Rolling, Metal Founding and Railway 
Workshops, and in Petroleum Refineries and Cigarette Factories, workers were 
being given time scales of wages. 

2*04. The difference between the average minimum and maximum wage 
rates for the industry as a whole was less than 40 per cent in most of the important 
industries like Cotton, Jute and Silk Textiles, Metal Extracting and Refining, 
Cement, Paper and Sugar industries. The larger range between the average 
minimum and maximum wage-rates in a few industries like Railway 
Workshops, Aircraft Building and Repairing, Cigarette Factories, etc., was 
due to the prevalence of time scales of wages and in a few others such as Tea 
and Rubber Plantations, M%4ch Factories, Bidi Factories, Cashewnut Fac- 
tories, Footwear Manufacture, Iron Ore Mines, etc., due to the prevalence of 
piece rates of wages which provided scope for higher earnings by some 
workers, as compared to others. 

STATEMENT 4* 1A 

Percentage of Units Paying and Workers Receiving Dearness 

Allowance 


Soria! 

No. 

Indus! ry /Stratum 

No. of 
units in 
the 

Industry 

Estimated 
total No. 
of 

workers 

Percent- 
age of 
units 
paying 
D.A. 

Percent- 
age of 
workers 
gett ing 
D.A. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(0) 

A. 

Factory I xoirsTiiiKS 

11,815 

24,53,300 

38 1 

76-5 

1 Cotton Textile 

1,290 

8,95,600 

55-7 

96-5 


(a) Howrah and Calcutta . . 

31 

14,600 

75*8 

93*7 


(b) 0 >imbatoro 

47 

40,600 

89-4 

98-7 


(<*,) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 

71 

46,100 

25 • 3 

96*9 
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STATEMENT 4 * 1A —contd. 

(1) . (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) 


( d ) Bangalore 

(e) Ahmedabad 

(/) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

(g) Sholapur 

(h) Nagpur 

( i ) Indore 

(j) Kanpur 
(fc) Delhi 

( l ) Jaipur and Ajmer 

(m) Residual 

2 Jute Textile 

(a) West Bengal 

(b) Residual 

3 Silk Textile— 

(a) B mi bay and Bombay Suburban 

(b) Amritsar 

(c) Jammu .and Kashmir . . 

(fl) Residual 

4 Woollen 'Textile 

( a ) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

(b) Amritsar 

(c) Residual 
Textile. Group 

5 Metal Extracting and Refining 

6 Metal Rolling 

7 Metal Founding 

(a) Howrah and 24 Parganas 

(b) Residual 

8 Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

9 Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 

10 Manufacture of Machine Tools 

11 Manufacture of Electrical Machinery and 

Appliances 

12 J Manufacture of Textile Machinery and 
Accessories 

13 Ship Building and Repairing . . 

14 Railway Workshops 

15 Tramway Workshops 

16 Manufacture and Repairs of Motor Vehi- 

cles •• •• •• 

17 Aircraft Building and Repairing 

18 Bicycles Manufacturing and Repairing .. 
Engineering Group 

19 Cement .. 

20 Paper and Paper Products 


35 

7,200 

57 1 

54-5 

77 

1,09,900 

91-9 

99-6 

85 

1,80,700 

65*9 

99*6 

136 

18,200 

3-3 

93*6 

7 

12,300 

100*0 

100-0 

6 

18,100 

100*0 

100-0 

15 

51,100 

88 • 9 

99-9 

9 

38,300 

66-7 

99-9 

5 

5,700 

100*0 

100-0 

766 

3,52,800 

58 • 3 

93*6 

112 

2,51,700 

100*0 

100-0 

101 

2,35,400 

100*0 

100-0 

11 

16,300 

100 0 

100*0 

994 

61,100 

30 O 

63-5 

160 

24,100 

89*5 

95-8 

150 

5,100 

13 

5-0 

14 

1,500 

14*3 

61*4 

670 

30,400 

22*5 

47*9 

86 

18,600 

16-7 

76*5 

8 

5,000 

75*0 

93*0 

31 

700 

— 

— 

47 

12,900 

17*9 

74*6 

2,482 

12,27,000 

47*9 

95*3 

30 

59,200 

33 3 

91*4 

212 

25,600 

21 3 

55-1 

320 

24,900 

17*6 

60*0 

101 

15,200 

32*8 

68*4 

219 

p 9,700 

10*6 

46-9 

125 

4,200 

29-6 

39-7 

309 

10,800 

14-3 

26*1 

134 

9,200 

24-8 

72-2 

282 

46,100 

49-7 

w 

00 

128 

12,600 

19-8 

79-0 

44 

24,400 

57-0 

96-6 

114* 

1,80,900 

91-7 

100-0 

16 

3,400 

87 -5 

98-2 

886 

46,300 

61*2 

78-7 

23 

15,200 

100*0 

100-0 

29 

9,900 

33-3 

59-5 

2,652 

4,72,700 

41-8 

85*4 

26 

19,200 

100-0 

86-0 

149 

29,400 

37-4 

89-3 
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STATEMENT 4 • 1 A — canid. 


(i) (2) 


(3) 

(4) 

< 5 > 

(6) 

21 

Sugar 


232 

1,11,100 

22 6 

30*5 


(a) Bihar 


34 

18.200 

12*3 

16*4 


(b) U. P. 


143 

60,000 

2-7 

4*7 


(c) Residual 


55 

32,900 

80-5 

85*5 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 


260 

29,200 

49*4 

71*9 


(a) Calcutta 


41 

5,600 

76-4 

75-5 


(6) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

75 

5,800 

48-4 

64*9 


(c) Residual 


144 

17,800 

42*3 

73* I 

23 

Printing Presses 


2,073 

76.000 

38*8 

73*1 

24 

Match Factories 


152 

33,700 

17-2 

16-2 

25 

Glass Factories 


230 

41,300 

16*7 

33*1 


(a) Calcutta and 24 Parganas 


20 

5,600 

43*3 

45*8 


(b) Forozabad 


110 

7,700 

— 

— 


(c) Residual 


100 

28,000 

29*7 

39*8 

26 

Petroleum Refineries 


46 

2,500 

100*0 

100*0 

27 

Electric Light and Power Station 


498 

33,500 

83*2 

93* 1 

28 

Soap Factories 


100 

7,800 

19*4 

76-6 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 


53 

6,500 

36*4 

55*2 

30 

TaTinerios . . 


425 

20,100 

55 • 6 

68*7 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing 


72 

11,500 

45*4 


32 

Clothing Manufacturing 


85 

4,000 

25*0 

48-1 

33 

Artificial Manures 


66 

16,500 

26*7 

42*7 

34 

Cigarette Factories . . 


17 

12,000 

64-7 

98*9 

35 

Bidi Factories 


1,623 

1,10,100 

3 5 

0*9 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works v . 


391 

98,900 

15*2 

47*7 


(a) Guntur 


296 

73,500 

7*4 

35*5 


(6) Residual 


95 

25,400 

39*4 

83*1 

37 

Cashownut Factories 


183 

90,600 

77*4 

2*1 


(a) Kerala 


142 

81,100 

95 • 2 

2*3 


(6) Residual 


41 

9,500 

15*7 

0*7 


Other Factory Industries 


6,681 

7,53,600 

33 0 

40*4 


B. Plantations 


2,639 

8,74, 100 

76*5 

60*8 

38 

Tea Plantations 


1,436 

7,66,500 

92*8 

68*3 


♦ 

(a) North East India 


1,219 

6,46,200 

92*5 

76*2 


(b) South India 


217 

1,20,300 

94*4 

25*8 

39 

Coffee Plantations 


1,097 

95,700 

54*9 

8*1 

40 

Rubber Plantations . . 


106 

11,900 

80*9 

1*3 


C* Mines 


2,091 

5,05,000 

73*7 

84*7 

41 

Coal Mines 


828 

3,52,800 

100*0 

98*8. 

42 

Manganese Mines 


739 

89,800 

40*9 

33*9 

43 

Mica Mines 


400 

22,700 

81*6 

83*9 

44 

Iron Ore Mines 


124 

39,700 

68*2 

75-2 
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STATEMENT 4 -2A 


Estimated Number of Workers Getting Dearness Allowance and their 
Distribution According to the System of Payment 


Serial Indus try/Stra turn 

No. 


Estimated 
No. of 
workers 
getting 
dearness 
allowance 

Percentage of workers getting D. A. 
according to 

f 

Consumer Flat 
pri ce rate 

index 
num- 
bers 

Income 

groups 

Others 

(1) (2) 


(2) 

(4) 

<- r ’> 

(«> 

<7) 


A. Factory Industries 


18,76.80;) 

40-i) 

27*3 

30-7 

1*1 

1 

Cotton Textile 

. . 

8,64,200 

66 O 

22*5 

113 

0*2 


(a) Howrah and Calcutta 

. . 

13.700 

— - 

97*9 

2*1 

— 


(b) Coimbatore 

. . 

40,100 

99-9 

— 

0 1 

— 


(c) Madurai and Ranmathpuram . . 

44,700 

96 *3 

— 

— 

3*7 


(d) Bangalore . . 

. , 

3,000 

70*5 

29 • 5 

— 

— 


(e) Ahmedabad 

, , 

1.0!), 500 

100*0 

— 

— 

— 


(/) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

1,80,000 

100*0 

— ■ 

— 

— 


((f) Sholapur 


17,000 

100*0 

— ■ 

— 

— . 


(h) Nagpur 


1 2,300 

100*0 

— 

— 

— 


(i) Indore 

. , 

18,100 

100*0 

— 

— 

— 


(j) Kanpur 


51,000 

99 * 9 

- 

— 

01 


(k) Delhi 

. . 

38.300 

100*0 

— 

— 

— 


(/) J i i pur and Ajmer 


5,700 

— 

100*0 

— 

~~ 


(m) Reudual . . 

. . 

3,30,200 

17 S 

52 - 7 

29*5 

— 

2 

Jute Textile . . 

. . 

2,51,700 

4*5 

95*5 

— 

— 


(r/) Wo 4 1 Bengal 

. . 

2,35,400 

— 

100*0 

— 

— 


(b) Residual 

. . 

16,300 

69 • 5 

30 5 

— 

— 

3 

Silk Textile . . . . 

. . 

38,800 

75 • 6 

8-9 

15*5 

— 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Subi 

irbu n 

23. lOO 

100*0 

— 

- 

— 


(b) Amritsar 

. . 

300 


• — 

100 0 



(c) Jammu and Kashmir 

• • 

900 

— 

— 

100-0 

--- 


(d) Residual 


14,500 

43 0 

23*7 

33*3 

— 

4 

Woollen Textile * « 

. . 

14,200 

98*3 

— 

1 *7 

— 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Sub 

urban 

4.700 

100*0 



— 


(b) Amritsar 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(c) Residual 

. . 

9,500 

97*9 

— 

2*1 

— . 


Textile Group 

. . 

11,68,900 

53*5 

37-5 

8*9 

0* l 

5 

Metal Extracting and Refining 


54,100 

— ■ 

— 

100*0 

— 

6 

Metal Rolling 

. . 

14,100 

36*7 

1-9 

59 • 5 

1*9 

n 

* 

Metal Founding . * . • 

. • 

14,900 

25*5 

9- l 

51*2 

14*2 


(<i) Howrah and 24 Parganas 

. • 

10,400 

- 

10-4 

69*1 

20*5 


(£>) Residual 

. . 

4,500 

83 • 8 

6*1 

10-1 


8 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

. . 

1,700 

28*8 

37*5 

23-8 

9 • 9 

» 

Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 

2,800 

1-7 

19*2 

65-4 

13*7 

10 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 


6,600 

14*2 

4*2 

75*5 

6-1 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical Machinery 







and Appliances . . 


34,000 

10*8 

6*3 

82*9 

— 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery and 







Accessories 


9,900 

54*7 

■ 

41 • 6 

3 * 7 
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STATEMENT 4.2A —contd. 


( 3 ) ( 4 ) (">) <6) (7) 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

13 Sli i Building and Repairing 

14 Railway Workshops 

15 Tramway Workshops 

16 Manufacture and Repairs of Motor 

Vehicles 

17 Aircraft Building and Repairing 

18 Bicycles Manufacturing and Repairing 
Hi ng inhering Oronp 

19 Cement 

20 Paper and Pap *r Products 

21 Sugar 

(«) Bihar 
(ft) U. P. 

( c ) Residual 

22 Heavy and Fine Chemicals 

(a) ( Calcutta 

(b) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

(c) Residual 

23 Printing Presses 

24 Match Factories 

25 Glass Factories 

(a) Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

( b ) Ferozabad 
(r) Residual 

26 I* nr deuni Refineries 

27 Fioiibrie Light an l Power St itions . . 

28 S > ip Factories 

29 Hydro g uiat"d Oil .. 

30 Tanneries 

31 Fo >t\vnar M in if i •: u -mg 

32 Clothing Manufacturing 

33 Artitirial Manures 

34 Cigarette Factories 

35 lildi Factories 

36 Tobacco ( Wring Works 

(a) Guntur 

( b ) R 'sidual 

37 Cashewnut Factories 

(а) Kerala 

(б) Residual 

Other Factory [ula^trics 

B. PLANTATIONS . . 

38 Tea Plantations 

(a) North E ist Lidia 

(b) South India 

39 Coffee Plantations 

40 Rubber Plantations . . 

C. Mines 

41 Coal Mines 

42 Manganese M u is . . 

43 Mica Mines 

44 Iron Ore Mines 


23,600 

51 *7 

1*6 

46*7 



1,80,900 

— - 

— . 

100*0 



3,300 

5 1 

3*2 

91*7 

— 

36,400 

20*5 

7*1 

70*4 

2*0 

15.200 

— 

— 

99-7 

0*3 

5,900 

88*7 

— 

11*3 



4.03,700 

11 0 

2 1 

85 *8 

1*1 

16.500 

33 • 7 

— • 

36*2 

30*1 

26,300 

7*0 

46-3 

40*6 

6*1 

33,900 

20-3 

19*2 

57 • 7 

2*8 

3. (MW) 


— . 

100*0 



2, St HI 

— 

— 

1000 



2S, ] (M> 

24*5 

23 • 2 

49*0 

3*3 

21,000 

47 7 

21*6 

27*3 

3-4 

4,200 

— 

53*3 

46*7 


3,800 

51*0 

36*9 

12 1 

. 

13,000 

62*1 

6-9 

25*5 

5*5 

55,600 

8*2 

22*5 

63*1 

6*2 

5.400 

58-0 

IS -2 

23*2 

0*6 

13.700 

14- I 

7-0 

72 • 3 

6*6 

2,600 

— 

— 

99 • 5 

0*5 

11.100 

17-3 

8-6 

66-0 

8*1 

2,500 

86 -4 

6-2 

7*4 

_ 

31,200 

IS 3 

5-9 

74*4 

1*4 

6,000 

89*3 

8*2 

— 

2*5 

3,600 

67-1 

0*3 

16*3 

16*3 

13,800 

23*8 

73*1 

OS 

2*3 

4.300 

65-7 

32*2 

2*1 

. 

1,900 

10-0 

88*4 

— 

1*6 

7,000 

— 

6*0 

93*7 

0*3 

1 1,900 

57 • 5 

9-2 

33*3 



1.1 MM) 

— 

82*0 

17*3 

0*7 

47.200 

74*3 

18*0 

7*7 


26,100 

78-0 

12*9 

9*1 


21.1(H) 

69*7 

24*2 

6*1 



1,900 

— 

94*4 

3*3 

2-3 

1,900 

— 

97*6 

2-4 


67 

— 

— 

30*0 

70*0 

3,01,400 

32*1 

21-7 

41*6 

4-6 

5,31,400 

0*3 

7*9 

0*2 

91*6 

5,23,500 

0*2 

6*9 

0*2 

92*7 

4.92,400 

— 

3*3 

0*2 

96*5 

31, 0(H) 

3*1 

64*6 

— 

32*3 

7,700 

9-9 

86*4 



3*7 

155 

100*0 




4,27,700 

81*5 

2*7 

10*4 

5*4 

3,48.600 

100*0 






30,400 

— 

— 

47*2 

52-8 

19,000 

— 

61*4 

0*9 

37*7 

29.800 

— 

— 

100-0 
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STATEMENT 4-3A 

Minimum and Maximum Wage Rates* For Ale 
in Various Industries 

Occupations 

(Iii Rupees) 

Serial 

No. 

In dust r v St ratu m 


Average wage 
rates per day 
per worker 

Minimum Maximum 

(i) 

<->) 


(3) 

(4) 


A. Factory Industries 


3 * 03 

3 96 

‘ 1 

Cotton Textile . . 


:m>o 

413 


(a) Howrah and ( Calcutta 


2 41 

3-08 


(ft) Coimbalore 


3 41 

3 08 


(r) Madurai and Ramnathptiram 


3-43 

3-68 


( d ) Bangalore 


1-37 

2*12 


(e) Ahmedabad 


4 * 49 

5- 00 


(/) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 


5 01 

5*50 


(< 7 ) Sholapur. . 


2 05 

3-55 


(ft) Nagpur . . 


3-51 

3-91 


( i ) Indore 


3-80 

4-33 


( j ) Kanpur . . 


3-89 

4*51 


( k ) Delhi 


3-54 

5- 18 


(/) Jaipur and Ajmer 


2*44 

2*04 


(m) Residual 


2-74 

3- 15 

2 

Jute Textile 


2-87 

3 75 


(a) West Bengal 


2-88 

3*78 


(ft) Residual 


2 -(>8 

3-37 

3 

•Silk Textile 


3 28 

4*48 


(ft) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 


4 - 03 

5-55 


(ft) Amritsar. . 


2-23 

4*42 


(c) Jammu and Kashmir 


1-79 

300 


( d ) Residual 


2-45 

3*71 

4 

Woollen Textile 


2-91 

4-05 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 


4 00 

4-71 


(ft) Amritsar. . 


2-37 

3*78 


(c) Residual 


2-51 

3-81 


Textile Group 


3-42 

4-07 

5 

Metal Extracting and Refining 


4-42 

5-23 

6 

Metal Rolling 


2-03 

3-54 

7 

Metal Founding 


2-76 

3-84 


(a) Howrah and 24 Parganas 


2-48 

3*69 


(ft) Residual 


3-20 

4-07 

8 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 


2-63 

3 66 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 


2-41 

3-77 

10 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 


3-13 

4-71 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical Machinery and Appliances 


3-20 

4-57 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery and Accessories . . 


3-73 

5-64 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 


414 

5-78 

14 

Railway Workshops 


3-02 

5-42 


* Basic wage plus dearness allowance. 
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STATEMENT 4 • 3A —contd. 


u> 

(2) 




(3) 

w 

15 

Tramway Workshops 




3-84 

4-31 

16 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor Vehicles 



3-21 

4-30 

17 

Aircraft Building and Repairing . . 




3-97 

5-67 

18 

Bicycles Manufacturing and Repairing 




3-65 

5-55 


Engineering Group 




3-54 

4-98 

19 

Cement 




2-82 

3*88 

20 

Paper and Paper Products 




2-67 

3-55 

21 

Sugar 




2-31 

2*74 


(a) Bihar 




2-23 

2-63 


(6) U.P. 




2-24 

2-61 


(c) Residual 




2-47 

308 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 




305 

4*27 


(a) Calcutta 




2*66 

3-66 


(b) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 




4-25 

6-43 


( c ) Residual 




2-78 

3-75 

23 

Printing Presses 




2*87 

4*38 

24 

Match Factories 




0*88 

2-34 

25 

Glass Factories . . 




2*31 

3- 19 


(a) Calcutta and 24 Parganas 




2-23 

3-26 


(b) Ferozabad 




3-29 

4 43 


(c) Residual 




2*06 

2*84 

26 

Petroleum Refineries 




4-48 

5 • 55 

27 

Klee trie Light and Power Stations 




3-27 

4-53 

28 

Soap Factories . . 




3-87 

5-49 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 




314 

403 

30 

Tanneries 




212 

2-42 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing . . 




2 • 88 

5- 17 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing . . 




2-41 

3*79 

33 

Artificial Manures 




4-39 

5-67 

34 

Cigarette Factories 




4-50 

7-05 

35 

Bidi Factories 




100 

2-89 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works 




1-88 

2-24 


(a) Guntur 




1-81 

2- 10 


(b) Residual 




2 08 

2 • 63 

37 

Oashewnut Factories 




0-64 

1-57 


(a) Kerala 




0-62 

1-56 


(b) Residual 




0-84 

1-67 


Other Factory Industries 




206 

3- 14 


B. Plantations 




1-29 

2*98 

38 

Tea Plantations 




1-28 

3 23 


(a) North East India 




1*26 

3-41 


(6) South India 




1-44 

207 

39 

Coffee Plantations 




1-29 

1-38 

40 

Rubber Plantations 




1-66 

2-67 


C. Mines 




2*38 

3-29 

41 

Coal Mines 




2-81 

3-78 

42 

Manganese Mines 




1-45 

2*36 

43 

Mica Mines 




1-52 

1 • 57 

44 

Iron Ore Mines . . 
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Chapter V 

PAY ROLL EARNINGS 
1. Average Daily Earnings by Components 

1*01 In the Survey, data were collected on the pay-roll earnings of a 
sample of workers in each occupation in the various industries. For purpose* 
of collecting statistics of total earnings only those items of remuneration which 
were paid to workers regularly in every wage period were taken into account 
and ad hoc payments such as profit bonus, ex-gratia payments, etc., were 
excluded from the scope of the data. The items of remuneration included were 
basic wages and dearness allowance, attendance bonus, production or incentive 
bonus, shift allowance, overtime payment, and ‘other allowances’ (such as 
compensatory, house rent, etc.,) of a regular nature. The information relating 
to average daily earnings given in this chapter and elsewhere in the report relates 
to per day paid for. For arriving at the average earning per day paid for the 
total pay roll earnings (including leave pay) have been divided by the total 
number of days paid for, i.e., the total number of days worked plus the number 
of days on paid leave. The details of the average daily pay-roll earnings 
showing also the various components, are given in Statement 5* 1A for various 
industries. 

1*02 In the broad industry groups the average daily earnings of the 
workers, by components, are summarized below: — 

STATEMENT 5-1 

Average Daily Earnings by Components 


To»n! 

Industry Basic Produc- Attend- Shift Over- daily 

Group earn- tion anee Allow- time Othors earnings 

ings-f Bonus Bonus anee pay- (Per day 

ments paid 

for)* 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

<«> 

I. Factory Industries 


3*34 

0 05 

— 

0 01 

0 04 

0*07 

3*51 

(a) Textiles 


3-74 

0 01 

— ■ 

001 

— 

0 03 

3*79 

(6) Engineering 


3-82 

018 

— 

0 01 

016 

0*20 

4*37 

(c) Others 


2-38 

0 03 

— 

— 

004 

005 

2 • 50 

II. Plantations 


1-60 

0-02 

— 


— 

— 

1*62 

111. Mines 

. . 

2-79 

— 

001 

— 

0 01 

017 

2-98 


**.e. Days worked and days on paid leave. 

■jr i.e. Basic Wages -f- Dearness allowance. 

The average daily total earnings per worker were lowest in the plantations 
group (Rs. 1 • 62) and highest in the factories group of industries. In the factory 
industries, the earnings were highest in the engineering sub-group and lowest 
in the “others” sub-group. Taking individual industries, the average daily 
earnings were lowest in Cashewnut Factories (Re. 0 p 98), with the Match 
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industry (Rs. 1 • -19) and. the Bidi industry (Rs. 1*80) coming next in the 
ascending order. Only in Sugar industry and a few other industries such as 
Glass Factories, Tanneries and Tobacco Curing, the average earnings were 
between Rs. 2-01 to Rs. 3-00 per day. In the textile industries and a few of 
the engineering industries (such as Metal Rolling, Metal Founding, 
and Motor Vehicles), Cement and Paper, the average earnings ranged 
between Rs. 3-01 to Rs. 4*00. At the other end of the scale were a 
few industries in which the average earnings exceeded Rs. 5*00 per 
day c.g., Metal Extracting and Refining, Ship Building and Repairing, 
Cigarette Factories, Petroleum Refineries and Soap Factories. Generally 
speaking, the. unorganised industries, such as Match, Bidi, Casliewnut, etc., 
in which the work is mostly of an unskilled nature and in which women are 
employed in large numbers, appear to have lower average earnings than the 
large-scale organised industries. In the plantations, the average earnings were 
lower in Coffee Estates, (Rs. 1 -32) and higher in Rubber Estates (Rs. 1 *88). 
Among the mining industries, the lowest average earnings were recorded in 
Mica Mines (Rs. 1 • 05), and the highest in Coal Mines (Rs. 3 *46). 

1-03. The various components of the average total earnings are discussed 
in the following paragraphs: 

(a) Basic Earnings: Basic earnings (i.e., basic wages plus dearness allow- 
ance) constituted the bulk of the earnings in all the industries. In the factory 
industries group, they constituted about 95 per cent, of the total earnings, while 
in the plantations and mines, the percentage was 99 and 94 respectively. They 
formed as much as 90 per cent of the total earnings in most of the industries, 
the few exceptions being Metal Extracting and Refining, Metal Rolling, 
Electrical Machinery, Ship Building and Repairing, Paper and 
Paper Products, Petroleum Refineries and Iron Ore Mines, oven in these 
industries they constituted not less than 70 per cent of the total. Tt will he 
interesting to note that in the unorganised industries like Tobacco Curing 
Works, Cashewnut Factories, Bidi Factories, Tanneries, Clothing Manu- 
facture and Footwear Manufacture and in the Tea and Coffee Plantations 
Industries, this component accounted for almost the whole of the earnings, 
the other components being of a very negligible magnitude. 

(h) Production /Incentive Bonus: The system of paying production or 
incentive bonus for production above specified norms was prevalent only in 
certain industries. Among factory- industries, production/incentive bonus was 
a fairly important component of total earnings in Metal Ext racting and Refining 
(15-6%), Metal Rolling (12*2%), Electrical Machinery and Appliances (4*5%), 
Match Factories (8%), and Glass Factories (5*5%). In Jute Textile, Tram- 
way Workshops, Motor Vehicles, Cement, Sugar, Printing Presses, etc., the 
contribution of this component to total average earnings was nil, while in 
others it was almost insignificant. As regards plantations, the earnings due 
to production or incentive bonus were important only in Rubber Plantations 
wherein they amounted to about b • 0 per cent. In the mining industries pro- 
duction bonus did not add anything to the average total earnings. 

(c) Attendance Bonus: The system of paying an attendance bonus or 
allowance to certain classes of workers as a measure to discourage absenteeism 
and improve attendance and production was not prevalent in the majority of 
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industries. Only in Silk Textile, Metal Extracting and Refining, Machine 
Tools, Ship Building and Repairing, Paper and Paper Products, Glass 
Factories, Electric Light and Power, Clothing Manufacture and Manganese 
and Iron Ore Mines* the system existed. Even in these industries, the 
contribution of attendance bonus to the total average earnings was negligible, 
being not more than 1-5 per cent, of the total earnings in any of them. In 
terms of money, the average contribution of this component varied from 
Re. 0-01 to Re. 0-05 in the industries in which it figured. 

(d) Shift Allowance: In a few industries, working multiple shifts, workers 
in the night shifts were sometimes given an extra payment generally called 
the “Shift Allowance”. This allowance, which was being paid with a view to- 
compensating workers for the extra strain of night shift working, took the 
form of payment in kind (a cup of tea) in some cases, and cash remuneration 
in certain others. For purposes of the Survey only cash payments were 
taken into account. Among the industries covered, the practice seemed to 
obtain only in the following: Cotton Textile, Woollen Textile, Metal Extract- 
ing and Refining, Electrical Machinery and Appliances, Ship Building and 
Repairing, Railway Workshops, Aircraft Building, Bicycle Manufacture, 
Paper, Soap and Hydrogenated Oil Factories. The allowance was generally 
paid at the rate of Re. 0-06 to Re. 0-25 per shift in different units. In all the 
industries, this allowance formed only a minor constituent, accounting for less 
than 1 -25 per cent of the total average daily earnings. 

(e) Overtime Payment: In many industries, workers in certain depart- 
ments were required to work beyond the normal working hours and t he pay- 
ment for ; such overtime work constituted an important element of 
their total earnings. While overtime working is resorted to only occasionally 
in most industries, the nature of work in certain industries necessitates over- 
time working on a more or less regular basis. The industries in which overtime 
earnings formed more than 5 percent, of the total earnings were: Ship Building 
and Repairing, Petroleum Refineries, Metal Extracting and Refining and 
Paper and Paper Products. On the other hand, in a few industries such as 
Cotton Textile, Woollen Textile, Footwear Manufacture, Clothing Manufacture, 
Match Factories, Bidt\ Tobacco ( uring and Cashewnut Factories, Tea, Coffee 
and Rubber Plantations and in Manganese and Mica mines, the contribution 
of overtime earnings to the total earnings was 'Nil’. 

(/) * Other Allowances ’ : Under this heading earnings on account of allo- 
wances such as house rent, compensatory, transport, acting allowance, personal 
allowances, special allowances, etc., regularly paid to individual workers in 
each wage period were recorded. In the factory industries group and the mines 
group this component constituted about 2*0 per cent and 5*7 per cent of the 
tota 1 earnings respectively. There were two industries, namely. Jute 
Textile, and Bidi in which this component did not figure at all. In 
quite a few industries such as Petroleum Refineries, Metal Rolling, 
Electrical Machinery and Appliances, Railway Workshops, Tramway 


*Tlie quarterly attendance bonus paid to workers in Coal Mines under the f\>al Mines 
lion us Scheme was not included in the average earnings of coal mine uorkers, as the Iwauis is, 
paid only once every quarter and not regularly in every wage period. 
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Workshops, Paper and Paper Products, and Electric Light and Power, the 
contribution of these ‘other allowances’ to the total earnings was quite im- 
portant. In the plantation industries, these 'other allowances’ were of no signi- 
ficance but in the mining industries such as Iron Ore Mines, Mica Mines and 
Coal Mines, these ‘other allowances’ were of considerable importance, accounting 
for about 12, 7 and 6 per cent respectively of the total daily earnings. 

2. Average Daily Earnings of Time-rated and Piece-rated Workers 

2-01. As has been mentioned earlier, there has been a trend in recent 
years towards increasing adoption and extension of the system of payment by 
results in various industries. Some of the factors responsible for this trend are, 
the need to provide monetary incentives to workers to produce more and the 
desire to increase the earnings of workers by relating earnings directly to the 
quantity produced. 

2- 02. Data on average earnings of workers collected during the Wage 
Survey have been analysed separately for time-rated and piece-rated workers 
in the various industries and are given in columns 7 and 8 in the Statements 
in Appendix V. Only an examination of the comparative earnings of time-rated 
and piece-rated workers employed in the same occupation would give a proper 
idea of the relative merits of these two systems of payment from the point of 
view of their effect on the earnings of workers. Statement 5-2* gives the 
relative average daily earnings of time-rated and piece-rated workers in a few 
selected occupations (in various industries), in which both the types of workers 
were engaged in fairly large proportions. It is clear from the average daily 
earnings figures given in respect of various occupations that barring a few 
exceptions in most cases piece-rate workers’ earnings were considerably 
higher than those of time-rated workers. Some of the occupations whore the 
piece earnings were more than 50 per cent higher than the time earnings are: 
Jobber in Cotton Textile, Root Cutter in Jute Textile, Drawing Man in 
Woollen Textile, Turner, and Fitter (General) in the Bicycle Manufacturing 
Industry, Sheet Cutter in Glass industry, Ironer in Clothing Manufacturing, 
Stemmer in Tobacco Curing Works and Mazdoors in Footwear Manufacturing. 
In the few occupations in which time-rated workers’ earnings were higher, the 
difference was generally insignificant. 

3. Average Daily Earnings of Men , Women and Children 

3- 01. Traditionally, there has been a marked disparity between the wages 
paid to men and women workers in industry. Even where they were employed 
on similar jobs, the wage rates for women workers were often 50 per cent lower 
than those paid to men workers. The disparity between the wages of men and 
women workers is characteristic not only of India but also of other countries. 
The justification usually advanced in support of this differentiation was that 
while the wages of the male worker, who is the principal bread-winner of the 
family, should be based on the needs of a family (consisting of self, wife and 
children), the average woman worker had only herself to support and her 
needs were fewer than those of the average adult male worker and his depen- 
dant family members. Another factor mentioned in support of lower wages 

♦Given at the end of the Chapter. 
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for women workers has been their lower efficiency and the consequent lower 
productivity as compared to men workers. 

3*02. As a result of the widespread movement in recent years for the 
abolition of such differentiation in wage rates based merely on grounds of sox, 
the principle of equal pay for equal work has increasingly been adopted and 
applied in many countries, including India. Although wide disparities still 
persist between the wages of men and women workers, there has been, during 
the last two decades, a gradual reduction in the gap. During this period, the 
International Labour Organisation adopted a Convention and a Recommenda- 
tion on the subject and many countries, including India, have given constitu- 
tional sanction to this principle. India is among the countries which have 
ratified the I.L.O. Convention on Equal Remuneration for Equal Work (1951). 
The Constitution of India also provides that there should be equal pay for 
equal work between men and women*. The Fair Wages Committee, which 
has had a considerable influence on the decisions of the wage fixing authorities 
in India, observed : “Where employment is on piece-rates or where the work done 
by men and women is demonstrably identical no differentiation should be made 
between men and women workers regarding the wages payable . Where, how- 
ever, women are employed on work exclusively done by them or where 
they are admittedly less efficient than men, the fair wages of women workers 
should be calculated on the basis of a smaller standard family than in the case 
of man’kf 

3*03. Most of the important wage fixing authorities in India, in recent 
years, have fixed the same wages for men and women workers, mainly on 
grounds of equity and justice although in a few cases, especially in the indus- 
tries in West Bengal, adjudicators have granted lower rates of wages to women 
workers. However, in most of the important organised industries, the trend 
has been to award the same wages for men and women workers engaged on 
identical work. The Central Advisory Board set up under the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, recommended in 1956, that “the principle of equal pay for 
♦equal work should be complied with and that there should be no discrimina- 
tion in wages on grounds only of sex Another important step in this 

♦direction was the award of the Labour Appellate Tribunal (1957), in the dispute 
between the managements and workers of collieries in the country, wherein 
the earlier decision of the Industrial Tribunal (Calcutta) fixing different wage 
rates for men and women workers was reversed on the ground that for the 
same category, there should be no disparity in the rates of wages of male and 
female workers. A perusal of columns (5) and (6) of Statements in Appendix 
V will give an indication of the existing trend as to the differentials between 
the earnings of men and women workers engaged in the same occupations. 
Before drawing any conclusion from these figures, it may be kept in mind 
that, even when there is no differentiation in the wage rates, the earnings may be 
different, depending on several factors, such as their employment on piece 
rates, the hours of work put in and their entitlement to certain bonuses and 
allowances during the pay period. * 


♦Article 39 — Constitution of India. 

••(•Report of the Committee on Fair Wages, p. 31. 
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3*04. To obtain a valid idea of tlie differentials between the average ear- 
nings of men and women workers, it would be necessary to study their relative 
earnings in those occupations in which both men and women are employed 
in fairly large proportions. The Statement 5*3 gives average earnings data 
for men and women (and children where employed) in certain selected occu- 
pations. 

3*05. It will be noticed, that the wages of men workers, in general, were 
higher than those of women workers engaged in the same or similar work;, 
although, the difference between the two, in many cases, is not very significant. 
In the factory industries, and in plantations, the average earnings of men 
workers were higher than those of women, either because the wage rates for 
women were lower (as in plantation industries) or due to a larger number of 
women being employed in the lower paid occupations in certain industries 
(such as Wrapper/Packet-Maker in Tobacco Curing, Box Filler in Match 
Factories, and Sheller and Peeler in Caskewnut factories). On the other 
hand, the average earnings of women workers were higher in several occu- 
pations in Heavy and Fine Chemicals, Soap Factories, Tobacco Curing 
Works and in Manganese Mines. 


STATEMENT 5* I A 


Average Daily 


Pay Roll Earnings by Components of Workers in 
Various Industries and Strata. 

(Xu rupees) 


Prod ue 


81. Industry/S train m 

No. 

Basic* 

Earn- 

ings* 

tion 

Ol* 

Incen- 

tive 

bonus. 

Atten- 

dance 

bonus 

Shift 

allow- 

ance 

Over- 

time 

pay- 

ment 

Others 

Total 

daily 

earnings 

(1) (3) 

(3) 

(4) 

(0) 

(«) 

U) 

(8) 

(») 

A. I 1 Af : i’hr v In nirsxitiKs 

3 34 

0*0.1 


0*01 

0*04 

0*07 

3*51 

1 (V>tton Textile 

3 SB 

(Mil 

- 

0*01 

__ 

0*03 

3 • 04 

(a) Howrah and 








(Jaleutta 

2 72 

— 

0*03 


— 

0*02 

2 76 

(b) Coimbatore 

3*40 

0*03 

0*01 

0*0.1 

- - 

0*03 

3*01 

(«■) Madurai and Ram- 








nathpuram 

3*0* 

0-04 

-- 

0-08 

— 

0 03 

3*78- 

(d) Bangalore* 

1 • 03 

-- 

— 

0*01 

- 


1 *01 

(ft) Ahmedaluid 

4 • SO 

— 

- 


— 


4 • 86. 

( f ) Bombay and Bom- 








bay Suburb in 

5*25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

5 • 26 

(g) Sholapur 

3 37 



— 

— 

— 

3*37 

(A) Nagpur 

3 • ss 

— 

— 

— 

003 

0*00 

3*07 

(i) Indore . . 

4 • 33 

- 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

4*40 

(j) Kanpur 

4*10 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

0*11 

4*27 

(fr) Delhi .. 

4*;M t 

0-01 

— 

— 

— 

0 * 04 

4*28- 

(/) Jaipur and Ajmer 

2*43 

— 

— 

— ■ 

0*01 

0*03 

2*47 

(m) Residual 

3 01 

0*01 

0*01 

— 

— 

0*04 

3*07 


*/,©. Basics Wages plus Djarnass allnwauoo. 
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STATEMENT 5 1 A — could. 


(1) (•-’) 

(3) 

O) 

(*) 

(«> 

(") 

<*> 

<»> 

o 

Jute Textile^ .. 

3-20 




0*01 


7 


(a) West Bengal 

3-28 



— 



IH)l 


3 • 20 


(ft) Residual 

2*97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

2-97 

3 

Silk Textile 

3 S3 

0-01 

0*01 

— _ 

0*01 

O 03 

3-89 


(a) Bombay and Bom- 
bay Suburban 

5* 10 

0-01 

_ 



001 

.V 12 


(ft) Amritsar 

3* 16 

— 

— ■ 

— 

0 02 

— 

3- IS 


(r) Jammu and Kash- 
mir 

2-00 




0-01 

0*47 

2-4S 


(d) Residual . . 

3*04 

0*01 

0*02 

— 

0*01 

0 02 

3- 10 

4 

Woollen Textile 

3 * 29 

001 

-- 

0*01 

— 

0 16 

3-47 


(a) Bombay aiul Bom- 
bay Suburban 

418 

0*03 




0 02 

4 • 23 


(6) Amritsar 

2 • 96 

— • 

— 

— 

0*01 

— 

2-07 


(c) Resi<lual 

2*97 

- 

— 

0*01 

--- 

0 • 22 

3-20 


Textile (iron p 

3*74 

0*01 

— 

0*01 

— 

0*03 

3-79 

r> 

Metal Ext ranting and 

Refining 

4*51 

0 • 96 

0*01 

0*01 

0*52 

0*14 

6 15 

6 

Metal Rolling 

3*17 

0*49 

— 

_ 

0*03 

0*31 

4-00 

7 

Metal Founding 

3*19 

O • 05 

— 

— ■ 

0*01 

0*01 

3-20 


(a) TIowrab and 24 

Pargatuis 

2*95 

0-09 




0-01 

0-02 

307 


(ft) Residual 

3-55 


— . 

— - 

0*02 

— 

3-57 

8 

Manufacture «>f Bolts, 
Nuts, ete. 

2*90 

0*08 



.... 

0-01 

0-01 

3*00 

9 

Manufacture of Agricul- 
tural Implements 

2 • 89 

0 01 

_ 


0*01 

0*03 

2-94 

10 

Manufac t u re o f Ma clii no 
"fools 

3 • 55 

0*20 

001 



0-04 

0-09 

3-89 

11 

Manufacture of Electri- 
cal Machinery and 

Apx>lianccs 

3*44 

0*18 


0*01 

0*04 

0-29 

3-96 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Ma- 
chinery and Accessories 

4*45 

0*01 

■ T 

■ 

0*03 

0*01 

4-50 

J3 

Ship Building and 

Repairing 

4 • 89 

001 

0*01 

003 

1*07 

0-15 

6-16 

14 

Railway Workshops 

3*77 

0*02 

— 

0*02 

0*06 

0-30 

4 17 

15 

Tramway Workshops . . 

3*52 

--- 

— 

— 

0*08 

0*21 

3-81 

16 

Manufacture and Repairs 
of Motor Vehicles 

3*35 



_ 

0*02 

0*12 

3-49' 

17 

Aircraft Building and 
Repairing 

4*59 

0 13 

■ 

0*05 

0* 12 

0*01 

4-90 

18 

Bicycle Manufacturing 

and Repairing 

4*47 

003 

- 

0*02 

0*07 

0*01 

4*60 


Engineering Group 

3*82 

0*18 

— 

0*01 

oie 

0*20 

4-37 

19 

Cement 

311 

0*01 

— - . 

— 

010 

0*10 

3 38 

20 

Paper a nd Paper Products 

2*96 

0*15 

0*05 

0*01 

0*19 

0*14 

3-60 

21 

Sugar 

2*24 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

0*03 

2-28 


(a) Bihar 

2*04 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

— 

2-05 


(ft) U. P. .. 

2*09 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*04 

2*13 


(c) Residual 

2-61 

— 

— 

0*01 

0*04 

005 

2-69 
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STATEMENT 51A— contd. 


0) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(8) 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemi- 
cals 

318 

0*01 



004 

0*04 

3*27 


(a) Calcutta 

2-73 

— 

— 

— 

0*03 

0*03 

2-7!) 


(b) Bombay and Bom- 
bay Suburban 

4-54 

0*01 

00*2 





0*06 

4*63 


(c) Residual 

2-87 

0-02 

— 

— 

0*06 

0*03 

2*98 

23 

Printing Presses 

3-15 

— 

— 

— 

0-07 

0*13 

3*35 

24 

Match Factories 

1-32 

0*12 

— 

— 

— 

0-06 

1*49 

25 

Qlass Factories 

2-63 

0*10 

0*01 

— 

0-05 

005 

2*90 


(a) Calcutta and 24 
Parganas 

2*00 







0*01 

0*10 

2*71 


(b) Ferozabad 

3-74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

3*75 


(c) Residual 

2*34 

0*23 

0*01 

— 

0-07 

0*05 

2*70 

20 

Petroleum Refineries . . 

5-27 

— 

— 

— 

0*36 

0*86 

5-49 

27 

Electric Light and 

Power Stations 

3-35 



0*01 

___ 

0*10 

0*17 

3*63 

28 

Soap Factories 

4*91 

0*29 

— 

0*04 

0-04 

0*01 

5*29 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 

3-55 

0*08 

— 

0*02 

0-05 

0*02 

3*72 

30 

Tanneries 

2*14 

0*02 

— 

— 

— 

0*03 

2-19 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing 

3*71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*02 

3 73 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing 

2*04 

— 

0*01 

— 

— 

0*02 

2*07 

33 

Artificial Manures 

4*57 

— 

— 

— 

0*23 

0*10 

4*90 

34 

Cigarette Factories 

0 03 

017 

— 

— 

0*00 

0*20 

0*40 

35 

Bidi Factories 

1*80 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

1*80 

30 

Tobacco Curing Works . . 

1*98 

001 

— 

— 

— 

002 

2*01 


(a) Guntur . . 

1*92 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

1*93 


(6) Residual 

217 

0*05 

— 

— 

— 

0*04 

2*20 

37 

Cashewnut Factories . . 

0-97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

0*98 


(a) Kerala . . 

0*94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

0*95 


(6) Residual 

1*22 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

— 

1*23 


Other Factory Industries 

2*38 

003 

— 

— 

004 

0*05 

2*50 


B. Plantations 

1*00 

0*02 

— 

— 

— 



1*02 

38 

Tea Plantations 

1*04 

0*02 

— 

— 

— 



1*06 


(a) North East India 

1*00 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1*66 


(b) South India 

1*52 

0*13 

— 

— 


0*01 

1-00 

39 

Coffee Plantations 

1*31 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

1*32 

40 

Rubber Plantations 

1*73 

0*13 

— 

— 

— 

0*02 

1*88 


C. Mines 

2*79 

— 

0*01 

— 

0*01 

0*17 

2*98 

41 

Coal Mines 

3*26 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 

0*20 

3*40 

42 

Manganese Mines •• 

1*89 

— 

0*02 

— 

— 

0*05 

1*90 

43 

Mica Mines *, 

1*63 

R 

*— 

— 

— 

0*12 

1*65 

44 

Iron Ore Mines 

1*58 

— 

0*03 

— 

0*03 

0*22 

1.80 


STATEMENT 5-2 

Average Daily Earnings op Time- Rated and Piece-Rated Workers 
Employed in Comparable Occupations* 


Serial 

No. 


Industry 


Occupnt ion 


Average daily »*aru- 
nings 


Time 


1 * 10(0 


0 ) (?) 

1 Cotton Toxtilo 

2 Jute Textile 

3 Silk Textile 

4 Woollen Text ile 


5 Metal Rolling 

(> Agricultural Implements 

7 Textile Machinery and Accessories 
S Bicycle Manufacturing and Re- 
pairing 


(3) 

(4) 

(• r >) 

Jobber 

4*94 

8*19 

Readier 

3*61 

4*27 

Slabbing Tenter 

2*99 

4*17 

Sectional Sardar 

3*52 

4*99 

Reamer 

3*14 

3*72 

Root Cutter 

2*00 

4 • 29 

Drawer- in 

3*14 

5-ok 

Reacher 

2*92 

4 • 58 

Gill Box Man 

3*77 

4*17 

Darner 

3*79 

4*97 

Pieeer 

3*52 

3 • 70 

Drawing Man 

2*87 

4*37 

Warper 

3*60 

4*07 

Twister 

3-or> 

3*77 

Winder 

3*14 

3*12 

Mule Minder 

2-77 

2*4ff 

4*75 

Blacksmith Gd. 1 

4 *38 

Hammerman Gd. I 

2-80 

4*42 

Assembler 

3 56 

4*68 

Ham merman 

2*25 

2*10 

Grinder 

r>-5i 

4-77 

Turner 

3*90 

6*19 

Mazdoor 

4*06 

4*45 

Driller 

3 • 05 

5*39 

Fitter (General) 

2*63 

4 13 

Ampule Filler and 

2*83 

4 21 

Sealer. 

Sheet Cutter 

2*52 

4*27 

Klesher, Hand . . 

2*80 

2 11 

Mazdoor 

2*02 

2 • 29 

Finisher and Trimmer 

1*50 

2*05 

Scudder 

1*72 

1*95 

Mazdoor (General) 

2*87 

4*33 

Ironer (All round) 

2*20 

3 73 

Boxer-off 

3*80 

4*89 

Packer 

2*36 

2*63 

Stemmer 

1*58 

3*13 

Trammer (under- 

3 36 

3-90 

ground). 

Trammer (surface) 

3*19 

3*59 

Truck Driver 

3*57 

5*38 

Driller 

1*97 

5*02 

Loader/ Unloador 

1*81 

1*74 

Dresser 

1*41 

1 67 

Hand Driller 

1*70 

1-59 


t) Heavy and Fine Chemicals 

10 Glass Factories 
] l Tanneries 


12 Footwear Manufacturing 

1 3 Clothing Manufact uring 

1 4 Cigarette 

15 Tobacco Curing Works 
10 Coal Mines 


17 Manganese Mines 


IS Iron Ore Mines 


Percent- 
age by 
which 
average 
piece 
earnings 
are higher 
or lower 
than aver- 
age time 
earnings 


(<>) 


i 05*8 
+ 17*3 
439*5 
4-41*8 

-{-I 8.5 

4-65-0 
-1-68.2 
+ 568 
+ 10*0 
4 31*1 
+ 6*1 
! 52*3 
+ 13*1 
4- -2.1-6 
— 0*6 
— 11*2 
4-8*4 
+ 57*9 
+31*5 
— 6*7 
—13 4 


-}-58*7 
+ 9*6 
-f-47*7 
+ 57*0 
4-48*8 


[-69*4 
— 24 • ft 
4-13*4 
+ 36*7 
+ 13*4 
1 50*9 
4 09 f> 
4-28*7 
4-11*4 
+ 98*1 
+ 17*9 


+U2*& 

4-50*7 

4-154*8 

—3*9 

+ 18*4 

— 6*5 


♦Only those occupations in which at least 25 per cent of the workers were time/piece-rated 
are included. 
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STATEMENT 5-3 

Average Daily Earnings of Mkn, Women and Children employed 
in the Selected Occupations.* 


Ml. 

No 

Industry 

Average 

Occupations 

f Men 

* daily earnings 
(In Rupees) 

Women Child- 
ren 

Percentage 
hy whicii 
average 
earnings 
of men 
are higher 
n (+) »r 
loner (• ) 

than t he 
average 
earn i tigs 
of women 


(») (-») 

(3) 

(*) 

<•">) 

(«) 

(?) 

1 

Uottou Textile . . 

1. Winder 

402 

3*05 

----- 

} 1*8 



(H. speed Machine) 







2. Winder 

3-58 

3*37 

0*72 

i 0*2 



3. Keeler 

3-25 

2*44 


1 33 2 

•» 

.lute T ex ile 

1. Warp Winder 

3-24 

2-97 

— 

| 91 



2. Breaker feeder 

2-64 

2*64 


--- 



3. Ft and Sewer . . 

300 

3*19 

— 

4*1 

:j 

Milk Textile 

1. Winder 

2-21 

2 38 

0-80 

7 1 



2. Ke-Reeler 

1-50 

L • 75 

— 

9* 1 



3. Picker 

1-43 

1*34 

— 

-1-6*7 

4 

Ms'.al Kv -.iotii nr ail 1 R lining 

1. Rezaj Mazdoor 

3-61 

3*00 

.... 

-j- 18*0 

5 

Cement . . 

1. Mazdoor 

2-60 

2*25 


| 18*2 

45 

Paper and Paper Products . . 

1. Finisher (Paper) 

5-36 

2*71 

— 

-1-97*8 



2. Ream (Carrier 

2*98 

3*07 


2*9 



3. Rag Sorter 

2*73 

2-85 


4*2 



4. Unskilled Helper 

2-83 

2*03 

1 13 

f-39-4 

7 

Heavy and Fine. Oliomieals 

I. Supervisory 

5-87 

0*20 

— 

--5 ■ 3 



Worker. 







2. Helper 

3 05 

5 • 5(5 

... 

45* l 



3. Unskilled worker 

2*70 

3*2(5 


15-3 

S 

M itch Fa d fries 

1. Packer 

1 52 

2*42 

f > • 56 

37 2 



2. Bov Filler 

0*8(1 

0*77 

#72 

1 11*7 

9 

<2 lass Fa dories 

1. Sorter 

2*50 

l 72 

- 

\ 48-8 



2. Mazdoor 

2*24 

1*48 

— - 

l 514 

10 

Soap Factories 

1. Chargeman 

13*87 

8*20 

- 

-1-67*9 



2. Packer 

4-48 

0*72 

— - 

33*3 



3. Hand Wrapper 

3*14 

4*58 

0*55 

31*4 

11 

Hydrogen v.od Oil 

1. Mazdoor 

3*15 

2*85 

— 

1-10*5 

12 

(Nothing Manufacturing 

1. Supervisor 

3*37 

1*94 


i -73-7 



2. Tailor (All ro- 

3 23 

2*08 

— 

i 55 3 



und). 







3. St itcher 

1*85 

1*33 

1 37 

} 39 *1 


*Only those occupations in which at least 25 pel* cent of the workers arc mcn/woim n were 
included. 
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STATEMENT 5-3 -could. 


(1) 

(2) 

(•*) 

W 

<•>) 

<«) 

(7) 

13 

Artificial Manures 

. . 1. Kamin- Maztionr 

2-82 

1*98 

1*42 

| 42*4 

14 

Cigarette Factories 

. . 1. Alazdour . . 

5 • 59 

4*30 

— 

{ 30*0 



2. Hand Packer 

5-77 

4*61 


f 25*2 

15 

Jiidi Factories 

1. Tobacco Pro- 

2-78 

1 48 

— 

1-87*8 



cessor. 







2. Helper Ma*.d<ior 

1 *60 

0*99 

0*72 

1 01 0 



3. Sweeper 

1 -35 

0*79 


f 70 *9 



4. nidi Roller 

1*89 

1 57 

1*20 

•I 20*4 

10 

Tobacco Curing Works 

.. 1. General Worker 

2*84 

3*01 

0*80 

— 5*6 



2. Picker 

1*00 

2-72 

•- 

-63*2 



3. General Mazdoor 

2*25 

1*72 

- 

i 30*8 



4. Re-drying Ma- 

1*67 

1 59 

- - 

} 5*0 



chine Worker. 







5. Wrapper/ Label - 

1*69 

0*66 

— 

\ 150-1 



le r/Paoket Maker. 





17 

< 'as Ho wi mt >r»os 

. . 1. Alucjiddam 

2*34 

2*36 

• — 

—0*8 



2. Sheller 

1*15 

0*97 

... 

K18-0 



3. Peeler 

0*94 

0*78 

— 

120* 5 

18 

'J’ott plantations 

.. 1. Plncker 

1*72 

1*05 

0*99 

M4*2 

19 

( k *ffoo Plantain ms 

1. Labourer 

1-43 

1*08 

0*70 

) 32-4 



2. (.Usual LaImhiht 

2*24 

1*40 

-- 

\ 00*0 

20 

Rubber Plantations 

1. Field Worker 

1*72 

1*31 

----- 

f 31*3 

21 

( Joal Minos 

1. Sweeper 

2*95 

2 90 


h 1 * 7 



2. Shale Picking 

2 * 88 

2*89 

— 

— 0*3 



Mazdnor 







3. L< Muler/Unloaric r 

3*23 

3*07 

- - 

f 5-2 

22 

Manganese Mines . . 

1. Aftrzdour . . 

1*75 

1 *94 

... 

9-8 



2. Loader/ Unload er 

1*77 

1 *84 

-- 

-3*8 



3. Sweeper . . 

1*54 

1-34 


H 14-9 



4. Carrier 

1*35 

1 *44 


- 6*2 



5. Open Cast Minor 

1*83 

2*01 


— 9-0 



0. Sorter 

1 78 

2*41 

-- 

26*1 



7. Screoner and 

1 *81 

1*82 


0-5 



< • leaner 







8. I)n*sser 

1 *52 

1*54 


1*3 



9. Miller 

1*81 

1*58 

— 

1-14*0 

23 

Iron ore Mines 

1. Kaminj Maztloor 

2*12 

1*47 

— 

| 44-2 



2. Sweeper 

1*97 

1*83 

— 

} 7-7 



3. Miner 

1*42 

1 -53 


7*2 



Chapter VI 

LEVELS OF AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS 

0-01. From the earnings data collected in the Wage Survey the estimated 
number of workers in different earnings groups have been compiled. The percen- 
tage distribution of workers in the various earnings groups in respect of the 
broad groups of industries, is given in the Statement 6’1 below and in indi- 
vidual industries in Statement 6-IA. 

STATEMENT 61 

Distribution ok Workers by Earnings 





Percent ago 

of workers wl 

hose average d 

•lily earnings 

were 

SI. 

Industry 

Kstimat- 





(In rupees) 




No. 

Group 

od total 





















No. of 

1-00 

lot 

2 01 

3 01 

4*01 

5 01 

ISO! 

s *ol 

10*01 



workers 

& 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

lo 

to 

and 




below 

2-00 

3*00 

4 00 

5*00 

6*00 

8-00 

10 00 

over 

(1) 

(2) 

<») 

(+> 

(«> 

(6) 

G) 

(8) 

(») 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

I. 

Factory Industries 

24,53,300 

5-4 

16*3 

21*2 

23 0 

16*8 

0*5 

4*7 

1*4 

0*8 


, (a) Textiles . . 

12,27,000 

1-7 

7-3 

18*0 

32 • i) 

23*7 

11-7 

4*0 

0*0 

01 


(6) Kngincering 

4,72,700 

OS 

7-6 

23 0 

20-0 

17*1 

14*5 

0*7 

3*6 

2*8 


(c) Others 

7,53,600 

14-4 

36 : 3 

24-6 

11*5 

5*3 

3*0 

3*0 

Id 

0*8 

Tl. 

Plantations 

8,74,100 

6*3 

SO -4 

111 

1*6 

0*2 

0*1 

0*2 

0*1 

-- 

HI. Mines 

5,05,000 

3*0 

101 

21*3 

44*2 

7 • S 

2*3 

1*2 

0*1 

0*1 


0*02. In the factory industries group, the largest single group of workers 
(about 24 per cent) was in the earnings range of Rs. 3* 01 to Re. 4*00 per day. 
In the sub-groups of the factory industries the single largest group of workers 
were in the earnings ranges of Rs. 3-01 to Rs. 4-00 in the Textiles, Rs. 2 ‘01 
to Rs. 3 • 00 in Engineering, and Rs. 1 • 01 to Rs. 2 • 00 in “ other factory indus- 
tries’'. In the plantations the largest group (about 80 per cent) earned only from 
Rs. 1*01 to Rs. 2-00. In tho mining industries, the largest group (about 44 
per cent) had earnings between Rs. 3 -01 and Rs. 4-00 per day. 

0-03. The more detailed distribution of workers for the various earnings 
groups in respect of individual factory industries, plantations and mines as. 
given in Statement 0 - 1A reveals the following salient features: - 

1. Factory Industries 

1 -01 . It is seen that among the factory industries as a whole 5 4 per cent 
earned less than Rs. 1 - 01 per day, 21*7 per cent less than Rs. 2-01 per day and 
42*9 per cent less than Rs. 3-01 per day. The proportion of those who earned 
between Rs. 3 • 01 and Rs. 5 • 00 was 40 • 7 per cent; 16-4 per cent, earned Rs. 5 • 01 
or more per day. Taking the individual industries, only in two industries,, 
namely. Match and Casliewnut Factories, a large majority of workers (about 
70 per cent and 63 per cent respectively) earned less than Rs. 1*01 per day. In a. 
few industries such as Sugar, Match, Bull, Tobacco Curing and Cashewnut 
Factories, the earnings of more than 50 per cent of the workers were less than 
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Rs. 2*00 per day. In most of the industries, however, those whose earnings 
amounted to between Rs. 2-01 and Rs. 5-00 per day constituted the majority. 
The percentage of workers who earned Rs. 5*01 or more was quite considerable 
in a few industries such as Silk Textile, Metal Extracting and Refining, Metal 
Rolling, Electrical Machinery, Textile Machinery, Ship Building, Railway 
Workshops, Aircraft Building, Bicycle Manufacture, Petroleum Refineries, 
Soap Factories, Hydrogenated Oil Factories, Artificial Manures and Cigarette 
Factories, in all of which it exceeded 25 per cent. In fact, in live industries the 
number of those who earned Rs. 5*01 or more per day far exceeded that of those 
w r ho earned less; these were Metal Extrac ting and Refining, Ship Building and 
Repairing, Petroleum Refineries, Soap Factories and Cigarette Factories. In 
these and a few others, like Artificial Manures, Hydrogenated Oil Factories 
and Aircraft Building, more than 4 per cent of the workers earned Rs. 10*01 
and over, the highest percentages in this group being in Ship Building industry 
and Metal Extracting and Refining. 

2. Plantations 

2*01. In the plantations as a whole 0*3 per cent earned less than Rs. 1*01 
per day and 86*7 per cent earned less than Rs. 2*01 per day. Only 13*3 percent 
earned Rs. 2*01 or more per day. Taking the individual plantation industries 
it will be seen that in Tea Plantations as many as 85*4 per cent of the workers 
earned less than Rs. 2*01 and another 12*4 percent earned between Rs. 2*01 
and Rs. 3 • 00. In the Coffee Plantations, on the other hand, 97 • 0 per cent of the 
workers earned less than Rs. 2*01 per day. Tn the Rubber Plantations, 75*9 
per cent of the workers earned less than Rs. 2*01 per day, while 22* l per cent 
earned between Rs. 2*01 and Rs. 3*00 per day. 

3. Mines 

3*01. Only 3*9 per cent of the workers in mines earned less than Re. 1*01 
per day and 23*0 per cent earned less than Rs. 2*01 per day. The percentage of 
those who earned between Rs. 3*01. and Rs. 5*00 per day was 52 *0. In the Coal 
Mines, only 0*2 per cent of the workers earned less than Rs. 1 *01 per day. The 
bulk of the workers in Coal Mines (82*8 per cent) earned betw een Rs. 2*01 to 
4*00 per day. In Manganese, Mica and Iron Ore Mines, the percentage of 
workers who earned less than Rs. 1*01 was 10*4, 4*7 and 13*1 respectively. 
The percentage of workers whose earnings exceeded Rs. 3 *01 per day was 70*4 
in Coal Mines, 7*0 in Manganese Mines, 0*3 in Mica Mines and 7*8 in Iron Ore 
M ines. 

4*01. A comparative picture of the level of earnings in the broad groups of 
industries mentioned atove is brought out more clearly from the values of 
lower quartile, median and upper quartile which divide the total frequency in 
each industry into 4 equal parts. The middle one, i.e. median, is that value which 
divides the total frequency into two equal halves, a quarter of the total fre- 
quency lies below* the lower quartile and a quarter above the upper quartile. 
Thus the three values, namely, median, lower quartile and upper quartile give 
some idea of the general form of the frequency distribution. While the median 
or the middle value gives some idea of the average, the distance between the 
upper and lower quartiles (which contains one-half the total frequency and is 
called the “inter-quartile range”) gives some rough idea of the ‘spread* of the' 



^distribution. In the Statement 6*2 given below, the values of median, lower 
♦quartile and upper quartile are shown in columns 4, 5 and 6 for the broad groups 
of industries. Similar values for the more detailed groups of factory industries, 
plantations and mines are given in the Statement 0-2A given later. 

STATEMENT 6*2. 

Median and Quartil.es ok Average Daily Earnings (in rupees) by 

Industries 


Nl. 

No. 

Industry Group 

Estimated 
total No. 
of workers 

Daily Earnings (in Rupees) 

Median Lower Upper 

Quartile Quart il« 

(») 

(->) 

<») 

w 

('>) 

(«> 

T. 

Factory Industries 

. 24,53,300 

3-30 

2 * 22 

4-45 


(«) Text i Ion 

. 12,27,000 

3*72 

2-03 

4-50 


(0) Engineering . . 

4,72,700 

387 

2 • 78 

5*34 


(c) Others 

7.53,000 

1*00 

1-34 

2*00 

II. 

Plantations 

H, 74,100 

1 -58 

l 30 

1 *74 

111. 

Minos 

5,05,000 

3-OU 

2*17 

3*40 


4-02. The above statement reveals that the median earnings were higher 
in the factory industries (Its. 3-30), as compared to plantations (Its. i -58) and 
mines (Its. 3-09). Of the factory industries, the Engineering imlustries sub- 
group recorded the highest median earnings (Its. 3*87), the Textiles sub-group 
coming a close second w ith an average of Rs. 3 *72 per day. The median earnings 
in the, ‘other’ factory industries group was comparatively very low (Its. 1 *99). 
A more or less similar position is revealed by the values of the. lower and upper 
quart ilcs. It may, however, be noted that the spread of the frequency distri- 
bution of earnings of workers as revealed by the interquartile range is much 
less in the case of plant ation industries (showing a range of only Re. o 3«s) as com- 
pared to factory industries (showing a range of Its. 2*23) and mines (showing 
a range of Its. I • 29). Thus, the spread of the distribution is found to be greater in 
those industries where the average earnings are relatively higher. 

4*03. Turning next to the more detailed Statement fi*2A, l would be. 
seen that in the case of factory industries, the median earnings were the highest 
(K’. 5*03) in Petroleum Refineries and lowest (Re. 0-71) in the Match industry. 
It is seen that 75 per cent of the workers were earning less than Rs. (>-00 per day 
in most of the industries with the exception of a few industries, viz.. Metal 
Extracting and Refining, Ship Building, Bicycle Manufacture and Repairing, 
Petroleum Refineries, Soap Factories, Artificial Manures and Cigarette Factories. 
It is also seen that 75 percent of the workers in the various factory indust lies 
were earning at least Rs. 3*37 per day, except in a few industries, mostly of an 
unorganised nature, such as Match, Tanneries, Midi, Tobacco Curing and 
Cashewnut factories . 

4-04. A significant feature of the earnings data is that the differences 
between the lower and upper quart iles, i.e. the inter-quart ile range, is less than 
lie. I- 00 iu a number of unorganised industries such as Casliewnut Factories 
(lie. 0*45), Match (Re. 0*74), Tramwav Workshops (lie. 0*70), Bid! (Re. 0-92), 
Clothing (Re. 0*93), and Tanneries (lie. 0*93). This shows that in these in- 
dustries there was a concentration of workers’ earnings near about the median 
'value. 
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4-05. Considering the intra-industry differentials in those industries in 
which stratification had been done on the basis of areas of concentration, it 
will be seen that in the Cotton Textile industry the median earnings were 
the highest in Bombay and the lowest in Bangalore, being Rs. 4 -98 and Rs. 1-85 
respectively; 75 per cent of the workers earned more than Rs. 3*50 per day 
except in a few areas namely, Howrah and Calcutta, Bangalore, and Jaipur 
and Ajmer: and the earnings of 75 per cent of the workers amounted to at least 
Rs. 2-00 in all the areas except Bangalore. In the Jute Textile industry the 
differences in the median earnings between the two strata, viz., West Bengal 
and Residual were not considerable; on the other hand, in the Silk industry 
th ‘ inter-stratum differences were quite considerable, the highest earnings being 
in Bombay (Rs. 4-87) and the lowest being in Jammu and Kashmir (Rs. 2*27). 
Similarly, in the Woollen Textile industry also the average earnings were, 
highest (Rs. 3*97) in Bombay stratum and lowest (Rs. 2-49) in Amritsar. 
In all these industries except in a few strata, the difference between the lower 
and upper quartiles is quite wide, thereby indicating that variation in the 
earnings of workers in most of these industries were appreciable. 

4-06. Among the plantation industries, the median earnings were the 
highest in Rubber Plantations (Rs. 1-70 per day) and lowest in Coffee Planta- 
tions (Rs. 1 • 26 per day). Seventy-five per cent of the workers earned only 
Rs. 1-75 or less per day in Tea and Coffee Plantations and less than Rs. 1 -95 
an Rubber Plantations. The difference between the lower and upper quartiles, 
which gives an indication of the variation in the earnings of workers in the 
•different plantation industries, was quite small, being of the order of Re. 0-32 
in Tea, Re. 0-55 in Coffee, and Re. 0-43 in Rubber. 

4-07. Of the four mining industries Coal Mines recorded the highest me- 
dian earnings (Rs. 3-28), while the lowest median earnings were in the Iron Ore 
Mines. Seventy-five per cent of the workers earned less than Rs. 2*25, except 
in the Coal Mines. The inter-quartile range was quite small in the Mica Mines. 
A comparison of the lower and upper quartile levels of individual mining in- 
dustries with those for the mines group as a whole, would show that only Coal 
Mines may be considered as a high wage industry, the others being relatively 
low wage industries. 



STATEMENT 6-1A 

Average Daily Earnings of Workers in Different Industries and Strata. 
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STATEMENT G-2A 

Mkkian a.vi> Qiakti i.ks ok Avhkacic Daily Eahnixos (is iu'I'KRs) 

r.Y I ,\ di .si ki i:s 




Da 

ily earnings 


Serial 

Industry 

— 

... 


No. 


Median 

Lower 

Tppcr ^ 




Quart ile 

Quart i/e 

(i) 

(-’> 

(-I 

(1) 

(">) 


A. F\<T<>ltV Indistkiks 

3 -3M 

2 . .*■> 

4 <5 

i 

( Vt ton Textile 

3 • 93 

3* it; 

4 78 


('/) Howrah and ( 'aleut t a. 

2 • 4.S 

2 • 23 

2 95 


(b) ( 'oimlmtore 

iHiu 

3-29 

3 93 


(r) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 

3 77 

3*00 

3*91 


( ff ) Mangalore 

1 - 85 

l *2b 

2 4b 


(f) Ahmeda had 

1*71 

4* Hi 

5 33 


(/) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

4*98 

4 • 57 

5 • 72 


(tj) Simla pur 

3 • 25 

2 * Nb 

3-99 


(//) Nagpur 

3-41 

3*20 

3 99 


{/) Indore 

4 24 

3*88 

4 • 93 


(j) Kanpur 

4 -09 

3*72 

4 07 


(/) Delhi 

3 92 

3 * fit » 

4 70 


(/) Jaipur and Ajmer 

2 • 29 

2*00 

2*81 


(ft?) Residual 

3 15 

2*03 

3 • 87 

2 

Jute Text ile 

3-07 

2 - 75 

3 02 


(ft) West Bengal 

3- OS 

2* 7b 

3 04 


(b) Residual 

3 -01 

2*38 

3-42 

3 

Silk Textile 

3 *85 

2*41 

5-00 


(a) Bombay and Bom buy Suburban 

4 NT 

3 91 

0 15 


(b) Amritsar 

2 -Mb 

2*04 

4 • 00 


(r) Jammu and Kashmir 

2*27 

1 38 

3 • 28 


(d) Residual 

2*95 

1 *58 

4 • 20 

4 

Woollen Textile 

3 * 95 

2-40 

4*30 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

3*97 

3 ■ 99 

4*48 


(b) Amritsar 

2*49 

J ■ 80 

4*07 


(c) Residual 

3*07 

2*19 

4 18 


Textile Group 

3*72 

2*93 

4 • 59 

r> 

Metal Extracting and Refining 

5*43 

3*20 

7-97 

0 

Metal Rolling 

3 • 70 

2*28 

5*30 

7 

Metal Founding 

2*78 

2*17 

3 • 95 


(«) Howrah and 24-Parganas 

2*06 

2*21 

3*28 


(6) Residual 

3-51 

1 • 98 

4-08 

8 

Manufacture of Bolts and Nuts, etc. 

2*50 

1-89 

3*50 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural tm piemen ts 

2*32 

1*77 

3-39 

10 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 

3 35 

2*28 

4-50 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical Machinery and Appliances 

3-75 

2*89 

5-05 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery and Accessories 

4-30 

2-73 

5*6ff 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 

5 04 

4*15 

700 

14 

Railway Workshops 

3-84 

2-90 

514 

15 

Tramway Workshops 

3 * 53 

3-21 

3*97 
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STATEMENT 6-2A —conld. 


(1) 

(2) 




(») 

w 

<•>) 

16 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor Vehicles 


304 

2*21 

4*62 

17 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 

. . 

. . 

4*25 

3*43 

5*71 

18 

Bicycle Manufacturing and Repairing 

. . 

. . 

4-45 

2*57 

6*15 


Engineering Group 


. . 

. . 

3-87 

2*78 

5*34 

19 

Cement 


. . 

. . 

2-97 

2*54 

3*92 

20 

Paper and Paper Products 


. . 


311 

2*34 

4*14 

21 

Sugar 


. . 

. . 

1-99 

1*86 

2*43 


(a) Bihar . . 




1*92 

1*83 

2*05 


W U.P 


. . 


1*95 

1*84 

2*25 


(c) Residual 


. . 

. . 

2*44 

2*05 

2*90 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 


. . 

. . 

305 

2*19 

3*90 


(a) Calcutta 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2*44 

2*06 

3*26 


(b) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 


. . 

4*46 

2*96 

5*72 


(c) Residual 

. . 

. . 

. . 

3*02 

2*13 

3*56 

.23 

Printing Presses 

. . 


. . 

2*92 

2*02 

4*15 

24 

Match Factories 

. . 



0*71 

0*42 

1*16 

25 

Glass Factories 

. • 



2*19 

1 53 

3*37 


(a) Calcutta and 24-Parganas 

. . 

. . 

1*91 

1*52 

3*29 


(b) Ferozabad 

. . 

. . 

. . 

2 44 

1*79 

4 18 


(c) Residual 

. . 

. . 


2*19 

1*49 

3*25 

. 26 

Petroleum Refineries . . 

. . 

. . 


5-63 

4*74 

7*04 

27 

Electric Light and Power Stations 

. . 

. . 

3*14 

2 31 

4*26 

28 

Soap Factories 

• • 

. . 


5*23 

2*41 

6*82 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 

. . 

. . 


2*60 

2*08 

5-19 

30 

Tanneries 

. . 



2*01 

1*49 

2*42 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing 

. . 



3*53 

2*47 

4*52 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing 

. . 

. . 


2*30 

1*49 

3*42 

33 

Artificial Manures 

. . 

. . 

. . 

4*10 

2*76 

619 

34 

Cigarette Factories 


. . 

. * 

5*58 

4*09 

7*89 

35 

Bidi Factories 


. . 

. , 

1*64 

1*27 

2*19 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works 

. • 

, • 


1 50 

1 34 

2*83 


(a) Guntur 


• . 


1*46 

1*33 

2*59 


(b) Residual 



. . 

2*59 

1*44 

2*87 

: 37 

Cashewnut Factories . . 

. . 


, , 

0*90 

0*68 

1*13 


(a) Kerala 

. . 



0*87 

0*66 

1*09 


(6) Residual 

. . 



1*15 

0*99 

1*36 


Other Factory Industries 

. . 


. . 

1*99 

1*34 

2*99 


B. Plantations 

. . 


. . 

1*58 

1*36 

1*74 

38 

Tea Plantations 

. . 

. . 


1*61 

1*43 

1*75 


(a) North East India 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1*62 

1*44 

1*76 


(6) South India 

. . 

. , 

, . 

1*58 

1*39 

1*73 

39 

Coffee Plantations 



, , 

1*26 

1*11 

1*66 

40 

Rubber Plantations 



. . 

1*70 

1*52 

1*95 


C. Mines 

. . 

. . 

. . 

3*09 

2*17 

3*46 

41 

Coal Mines 


. . 

. . 

3*28 

3*02 

3*67 

42 

Manganese Mines 


• • 

. . 

1*60 

1*22 

2*17 

43 

Mica Mines 

, . 

. . 


1*60 

1*45 

1*72 

44 

Iron Ore Mines 

. . 

. a 

. # 

1*59 

1*15 

2*14 


Chapter VII 


WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN COMPARABLE 

OCCUPATIONS 

Since existence of variations in the wage rates and earnings of worker* 
•employed in comparable occupations in various industries is of considerable 
interest, an attempt has been made in this Chapter to make a limited study of 
such variations on the basis of the data collected in the course of the Survey. 
One of the occupations common to almost all industries— whether factories, 
plantations or mines — is that of the unskilled Mazdoor also known as Coolie, 
general worker, khalasi or labourer. Apart from the Mazdoor, there are a few 
other occupations which are common in certain industry groups or sub-groups, 
such as Heeler, Winder, Spinner, Weaver, etc., in the Textile industries, and 
Welder, Fitter, Turner, Moulder, Machinist, etc., in the Engineering industries. 

1 . Wage Rates 

(A) Wage Rates (Minimum and, Maximum) of Mazdoors 

I -01. The average wage rates (minimum and maximum) of Mazdoors in 
the different industries are given in detail in Statement 7-1A. The position 
obtaining in broad industry groups was as follows: — 

STATEMENT 71 

Avkraoh Wade Hates (Minimum and Maximum) of Mazdoors 

(In Ru pep x) 


Industry Croup 


Wage Rates 


.Minimum Maximum 


(1) 







( 3 ) 

i. Paetory Industries 






2 • (>ti 

3*10 

{ft ) Textiles 





• * 

311 

3-41 

{b) Kngineering 





• • 

2 • (j(> 

3* 10 

(c) Others 





. . 

2-35 

2 • 89 

II. Plantations 





. . 

1*37 

145 

J 1 1 . Mines 






2*33 

2*58 


1 02. The minimum wage rate (including dearness allowance) of Mazdoors 
was highest in t he factories group, with the mining group coming a close second; 
the wage, rate for the plantations group was the lowest, amounting to a little 
more than half of that in the factories group. In none of the industries the 
Mazdoors were getting an average (minimum) wage of less than Re. 1 00 per 
day. \n a number of unorganised industries, in which small size units predomi- 
nate such as Glass, Bidi, Casliewnut and Tobacco Curing industries, and in the 
Plantation industries, and in mines, except Coal mines, the minimum average 
daily wage rate of Mazdoors was between Re. 1 *00 and Rs. 2*00; it was between 
Rs. 2-01 and Rs. 3-00 in Jute and Woollen Textiles, Railway Workshops 

M/P(X):WII)ofLB— 7 
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Cement, Paper and Sugar, Coal mines etc.; and between Rs. 3-01 and Rs. 4*00 
in industries like Cotton and Silk Textiles, Ship Building, Soap Factories, etc. 
In two industries, namely. Petroleum Refineries and Cigarette Factories, the 
minimum daily average wage rate of Mazdoors was over Rs. 4*01. 

I *03. In most of tlie industry groups, the maximum wage rate was only 
slightly higher than the minimum, presumably due to the fact that Mazdoors 
are an unskilled category and are mainly time-rated ; the differences, if any, 
are usually due, apart from the time scales obtaining in a few industries, like 
Cigarette, Soap and Petroleum Refineries, to tlie differences in individual wages 
paid, mainly based on length of service and other personal considerations. The 
maximum (average) wage rates for Mazdoors varied fromRs. 1*70 (Bidi Fac- 
tories) to Rs. fi*53 (Cigarette Factories) in the factory industries, from Rs. 1-24 
(Coffee) to Rs. 1-59 (Tea) in the plantations and from Rs. 1-26 (Mica) to 
Rs. 3-08 (Coal) in the mining industries. 

(B) Wage Rates (Minimum and Maximum) of Workers in Comparable Occupa- 
tions in Selected Industry Groups 

I - 01 . Tt will be interesting to study the differentials in wage rates of work- 
ers in similar occupations, as between different industries and different areas 
of the same industry. For this study, some occupations common to certain 
industry groups or sub-groups have been selected and information relating to 
the average minimum and maximum* wage rates in respect of these occupa- 
tions in Textile, .Engineering, Plantation and Mining industries is given in 
Statements 7 * 2 to 7 • 5 at the end of the Chapter. In selecting these occupations 
care has been taken to ensure that the main job content of the occupation, as 
between different industries being compared, is more or less the same. 

(a) Textile Industries: A comparison of the wage rates of workers in 
various occupations shows that generally these were highest in the Cotton 
Textile industry, followed by Woollen, Silk and Jute industries in that order. 
This was due, in large measure, to the fact that in most centres of the Cotton 
Textile industry and in some major centres of the Silk and Woollen Textile 
industries, dearness allowance paid to the workers was linked to cost of living 
index numbers and was relatively high. Intlie principal Jute Textile area, viz., 
West Bengal, this allowance was paid at a flat rate of Rs. 32*50 p.m. which 
compared rather unfavourably with the amount of dearness allowance paid in 
the other textile centres like Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kanpur and Coimbatore.f 
It may be stated in this connection that tlie basic wage rate at all these centres 
was more or less the same. Even as between tlie various centres of the Cotton 
Textile industry, the wage rates were found to be highest in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, followed by Kanpur, Delhi, Indore and Coimbatore, Howrah and 

♦The 'minimum’ and ‘maximum’ given in Statements 7*2 to 7-5 are the averages of the 
minimum and maximum rates observed in the sample. As such they do not indicate the range 
between the lowest and highest rates observed in the sample. 

fThe average monthly dearness allowance paid to workers during the Survey period (July 
1958 to August 1959) was as follows: — 

Bs. nP. 


Bombay . . 84*14 

Ahmedabad . . 82 • 97 

Kanpur .. t>l*30 

Coimbatore . . 59*03 
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Calcutta and Bangalore centres coming at the end of the scale. When it seen 
that even in the Silk and Woollen Textile industries, it is in the Bombay 
Stratum that the wage rates were highest it will be clear that the reason lies 
in the higher dearness allowances paid to workers in this area. 

(6) Engineering Industries : The wage rates of workers in various occupa- 
tions in the different industries showed no definite feature for any one industry 
to be singled out as having the highest rate. However, it can be said that the 
wage rates were comparatively high in a few industries such as Metal Extracting 
and Refining, Textile Machinery, Ship Building and Repairing, Railway 
Workshops and Tramway Workshops. Similarly, in industries like Manufacture 
of Bolts, Nuts and Screws, Agricultural Implements and Bicycle Manufacturing, 
the wage rates of workers in various occupations were found to hr compara- 
tively low. 

(c) Plantation Industries : Taking the daily wage rates of workers doing aim i- 
lar work in the three types of plantations namely Tea, Coffee and Rubber, it is seen 
that the rates were generally highest in Rubber Plantations, Tea coming a very 
close second. The wage rates in Coffee Plantations were the lowest . For instance, 
the average daily wage rate of a field worker in Coffee Pla ntations was Rs. 1 *24 
as compared to Rs. 1 *45 in Tea and Rs. 1 % 53 in Rubber. It may be stated that 
the wage rates in these industries have been fixed under the.' Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, in the various States. 

(< d ) Mining Industries : The wage rates of workers in Coal Mines were found 
to be generally higher than in the other mining industries. This was, however, 
not true of all occupations. For instance the average wage rate was higher in 
the case of Mistry both in Iron Ore and Manganese Mines. The rates in the Coal 
Mining industry have been fixed by the All-India Collieries Tribunal. 

2. Earnings 

(A) Average Daily Earnings of Mazdoors 

2*01. The average daily earnings of Mazdoors in the different industries 
are given in detail in Statement 7*6A. The position obtaining in broad industry 
groups regarding the daily earnings of Mazdoors was as follows : — 


STATEMENT 7-6 

Average: Daily Earning a of Mazdoors 


Industry Group 



Average 
Daily 
Earnings 
(In Rupees) 

(i) 



<2> 

f. Factory Industries — 

(a) Textiles 

(b) Engineering 

(c) Others 

I I. Plantations 

II I . Mines 



2 80 
3-27 

- - . . . 2 • <>2 
2-54 

1 *43 
2-05 


2*02. The average daily earnings of Mazdoors varied from Rs. 1 -43 in Ihe 
plantations group of industries to Rs. 2*86 in the factories group. Among the 
sub-groups of the factory industries, the average earnings were highest in the 
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Textile sub-group and lowest in the 'Others’ sub-group. Among the individual 
industries, the average earnings varied from Rs. 1-39 (Bidi Factories) to 
Rs. 6 • 81 (Petroleum Refineries) in the factories group, from Rs. 1 • 23 (Coffee) to 
Rs. 1-56 (Tea) in the plantation industries and from Rs. 1 *32 (Mica) to Rs. 3*07 
(Coal) in the mining industries. In Agricultural Implements, Bidi and Cashew- 
nut Factories and in the three plantation industries and the mining industries 
(except Coal), Mazdoors average earnings amounted to less than Rs. 2*00 per 
day. In most factory industries, including Cotton and Jute Textiles, several 
engineering industries and certain others such as Cement and Paper, their 
average daily earnings ranged between Rs. 2-01 and Rs. 4*00. In a few indus- 
tries i. e.. Ship Building and Repairing, Bicycle Manufacture and Match 
Factories, it varied from Rs. 4*01 to Rs. 5*00, while in only two industries, 
namely, Petroleum Refineries and Cigarette Factories their earnings exceeded 
Hr. 5*01 per day. 

(B) Average Daily Earnings of Workers in Certain Comparable 
Occupations in Selected Industry Groups 

2*03. Information relating to the average daily earnings of workers in 
certain comparable occupations in selected industry groups is given in State- 
ments 7*7 to 7-10 at the end of the Chapter. The main features are discussed 
in the following paras : 

(а) Textile Industries : Generally speaking, the earnings of the workers 
(in the selected occupations) in the Cotton Textile industry were higher than 
those of similar workers in the other textile industries. This was mainly due to 
the higher rates of dearness allowance paid to Cotton Mill workers in most centres 
of the industry. Although there is no definite pattern to indicate as to in which 
of the other industries workers’ earnings were higher or lower, it would appear 
that earnings were slightly higher in Woollen and Silk industries as compared to 
the Jute Textile industry. The main reason for the earnings of workers in the 
Jute. Textile industry being comparatively low might be that in the units 
in West Bengal (which account for the bulk of the workers in the industry) 
dearness allowance was being paid at a flat rate of Rs. 32*50 p.m., whereas in 
the other textile industries, the bulk of the workers were getting dearness allow- 
ance at rates linked to the Consumer price index numbers. This is also borne 
out by the fact that in the Cotton, Silk and Woollen Textile industries the 
comings were highest in the Bombay and Bombay Suburban Stratum, where the 
dearness allowance was highest. As between the different strata within the 
Cotton Textile industry, the earnings of workers in most of the occupations 
were highest in Bombay, closely followed by Ahmedabad, Indore, Kanpur and 
"Delhi. The earnings were on the low side in the strata — Jaipur and Ajmer, 
Bangalore, and Howrah and Calcutta. It may be of interest to note that in 
two of these three strata, dearness allowance was being paid at a flat rate uncon- 
nected with the changes in the cost of living index numbers. 

(б) Engineering Industries : Broadly speaking, the earnings were higher 
in Metal Extracting and Refining, Ship Building and Repairing, Textile Machi- 
nery and Railway workshops, while the earnings in most occupations were 
comparatively low in Agricultural Implements, Machine Tools and Manufac- 
ture of Nuts, Bolts, and Screws. 
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(c) Plantations Industries : It is seen that the earnings of workers doing simi- 
lar work were generally highest in the Tea Plantation industry, those in the Rub- 
ber Plantation industry being onlv slightly lower. In the Coffee Plantations, how- 
ever, workers’ earnings were considerably lower than in the other plantations. 
For instance, an ordinary labourer got only Rs. L-23 per day in Coffee Planta- 
tions as compared to Rs. 1-56 and Rs. 1-54 respectively in Tea and Rubber 
Plantations. These differences were mainly attributable to the differences in 
the wage rates fixed by the different State Governments under the Minimum 
Wages Act. 

(d) Mining Industries : The earnings of workers in the Coal Mines were 
generally higher than those of workers in the other mining industries, although 
there were a few cases (e.g. Driller-Machine) in which this did not hold good. 
Taking, for example, the case of an unskilled category like Mazdoor (general), 
it is seen that the average earnings of this category amounted to Rs. 3-07 in 
Coal Mines, while in the other mining industries, it was less than Rs. 2-00 per 
day. The higher earnings in the Coal Mining industry were due to the wages 
fixed by the award of the All-fudia Collieries Tribunal. 


STATEMENT 7 • I A 

Waok Rates of Mazdoors in Various Industries 


Serial Industry /Stratum 

No. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


A. Factory Ikdustkiks 




2 • 00 

3-10 

1 Cotton Textiles 




3 '45 

3-59 

(a) Howrah and Calcutta 




2*32 

2 • 42 

(/>) Coimbatore 




3-35 

3*36 

( r ) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 




3 • r> l 

3*51 

(d) Bangalore 




2*08 

2*45 

(e) Ahmedabad 




3*90 

4*11 

(/) Bombay and Bombay {Suburban 




4*42 

4*54 

(</) Sholapur . . 




2* 76 

3*00 

(A) Nagpur 


. . 


3*20 

3*20 

(i) Indore 

. . 



3*40 

3*70 

(j) Kanpur . . 




3*64 

4*08 

(k) Delhi 

• • 



3*66 

3*88 

(I) Jaipur and Ajmer 

. . 



2*12 

2*27 

(to) Residual 

. . 


• • 

2 .>4 

2*68 

2 Jute Textile 

• • 


• . 

2*62 

3*13 

(a) West Bengal 

. . 


.. 

2*62 

3*14 

(6) Residual 

•• 

• • 

•• 

2*63 

3*01 


Wage Kates 
(In Rupees) 

t — *“ 

Minimum Maximui 
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STATEMENT 7*1A— contd. 


(1) 

(2) 



(3) 

(4) 

3 

Silk Textile 



3-27 

3*49 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 



3-79 

3*87 


(6) Amritsar.. 



2*00 

2*90 


(c) Jammu and Kashmir 



1-00 

1 - 56 


(d) Residual 



2-25 

2-74 

4 

Woollen Textile 


. . 

2-90 

3*17 


(«) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 



3-117 

4*02 


(b) Amritsar 



1 (53 

1 *80 


(c) Residual 



2-00 

2*85 


Textile ('roup 



311 

3*4) 

5 

Metal Extracting and Refining 



2-89 

3*12 

o 

Metal Bolling 



2-05 

2*06 

7 

Metal Founding 



2-34 

3*20 


(a) How rah and 24 -Parganas 



2 10 

3 • ' 5 


(b) Residual 



2 • 89 

3*55 

S 

Manufacture of Bolts. Nuts. etc. .. 



2* 14 

3*09 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 



103 

2*30 

10 

Manufacture of Machine Tool* 



2*12 

2*81 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical Macbin* tv and Appliances 


2-07 

3 - 20 

12 

Manufacture of Textile .Machinery and Accessor ies 



3-11 

3-59 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 



3-38 

3 • 82 

14 

Railway Workshops 



2-80 

3 01 

15 

Tramway Workshops 



3*41 

3 74 

Hi 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor Vehicles 



2-97 

3*35 

17 

Am tv ft Building and Repairing 



2*73 

3*23 

18 

Bicycles Manufacturing and Repaiting 



3 • 88 

4 • 4S 


Kntjiru • ri <j ilrouj) 



2*00 

3 * 10 

lli 

Cement 



2*30 

2 * 73 

20 

Paper and Paper Products ... 



2*09 

3*21 

21 

Sugar 



2*13 

2*31 


(a) Bihar 



2*00 

2*17 


(6) XJ.l’. 



2*13 

2*20 


(c) Residual 



2*17 

2 45 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 



2*09 

3*07 


(a) Calcutta 



2 • 52 

3*34 


(b) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 



3 54 

5*23 


(c) Resit iual 



2*45 

3 22 

23 

Printing Presses 

. . 


2*19 

2*83 

24 

Match Factories 



3*18 

3*61 
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STATEMENT 7 • 1 A -concld. 


(1) 

(2) 




(3) 

(4) 

25 

Glass Fac tories . . 





1-81 

2-44 


(n) Calcutta and 24 Parganas . . 




1*54 

2*15 


(ft) Ferozabad 





1 57 

1*82 


(c) Residual 





1 * 8t> 

2 • 52 

26 

Petroleum Refineries 





4 • 05 

4*92 

27 

Electric Light and Power Stations . . 




2-40 

2*89 

28 

Soap Factories . . 





3 30 

4 01 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 





2*70 

3 07 

30 

Tanneries 





2*01 

2-32 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing 





3-05 

3 90 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing . . 





2 • 30 

2-95 

33 

Artificial Manures 





2*21 

2*45 

34 

Cigarette Factories 





4 • 10 

6-53 

35 

Jiidi Factories . . 





l 29 

1-70 

36 

Tobn< co Curing Works 





1*95 

2*18 


(«) Guntur . . 





1*94 

2*13 


(ft) Residual 





1-97 

2 • 

37 

<:i shewn ut Factories 





I • 07 

1-94 


(a) Kerala . . 





171 

1*92 


(ft) Residual 





1 *55 

1*98 


Other Factory Industries 





2-35 

2 - 89 


B. Plantations 





1 37 

1-45 

38 

Tea Plantations 





1 45 

1-59 


(a) North East India 





1 35 

1 55 


(ft) South India 





I • 07 

107 

39 

Coffee Plantations 





1 24 

1-24 

40 

Rubber Plantations 





1 53 

1 53 


C. Mjki-s 





2*33 

2f>8 

41 

Coal Mines 





2 -SO 

3 08 

42 

Manganese Mines 





1-50 

1.0 

43 

Mica Mint's 



. . 


1 17 

1 -26 

44 

Iron Ore Mines 

•* 



* * 

1-29 

1-03 
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STATEMENT 

Average Daily Wage Rates of Workers in Comparable 


SI. Industry /Stratum 

No. 

Jobber 

Weaver 
(2 looms) 

Twister/ 

Doubler 





A 


A 


* 


r 

^ 




Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

(1) (2) 

CD 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

(*) 

1 Cotton Textile 

{*•61 

7 31 

4*04 

5 09 

3*28 

3*46 

(a) Howrah and Calcutta 

3 77 

4 72 

2*33 

3*77 

2 • 58 

3*49 

(b) Coimbatore 

407 

5*11 

3 • 26 

3*91 

3*59 

3*59 

(c) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 

3 • 74 

4*42 

4 07 

4*07 

0 * 75 

1*00 

(d) Bangalore 

2*49 

4 15 

2 -55 

3 • 27 

0*75 

1*00 

(e) Ahmedabad 

6*79 

!»-08 

4*05 

5*67 

4*29 

4*29 

(/) Bombay and Bombay Subur- 
ban 

7*47 

8*90 

5 18 

6*28 

4 • 56 

4*56 

(g) Sholapur 

4 44 

6*22 

3*20 

4*33 

— 

— 

(^) Nagpur 

3-80 

4*50 

4*40 

5 * 67 

— 

--- 

(*) Indore 

6*88 

7*54 

3*85 

4*63 

— 

— 

(j) Kanpur 

r> 3 2 

8*55 

406 

4*73 

3*80 

4 • 29 

(k) Delhi 

“>•72 

9-78 

3 53 

5*64 

3*69 

4 41 

(i) Jaipur and Ajmer 

3 19 

4-33 

3 • 19 

4*56 

— 

— 

(m) Residual 

4 00 

5*15 

2-99 

3*99 

2*94 

2 94 

2 Jute Textile 

3-40 

4-98 

2 • 86 

4*59 

2*87 

2*89 

(a) West Bengal 

3-49 

5*02 

2-87 

4*60 

2*78 

2 81 

(6) Residual 

3 *10 

4 • 56 

2*56 

4*32 

3*23 

3*24 

3 Silk Textile 

5 • 35 

6*81 

3*66 

5* 37 

1 *95 

2*35 

(a) Bombay and Bombay Subur- 
ban 

6*79 

8-08 

5 • 19 

6*75 

3*94 

4*09 

( b ) Amritsar 

3-67 

0*29 

2*31 

4*24 

2*27 

2*62 

(c) Jammu and Kashmir 

2-29 

4-60 

0*97 

2*25 

0*95 

1 18 

(i d ) Residual 

4*63 

0*02 

2-90 

4*71 

1*25 

1*76 

4 Woollen Textile 

3*51 

7*40 

3*90 

5*98 

3* 15 

3*48 

(a) Bombay and Bombay Subur- 
ban 

6*59 

722 

4*22 

6*41 

4 04 

4*07 

(b) Amritsar 

5*00 

500 

2*95. 

5*37 

1*92 

1*92 

(c) Residual 

319 

7*45 

2*46 

3*55 

2*32 

2-95 
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7-2 

Occupations in the Textile Industries (f n r lpet . S ) 


T ndustry /Stratum 

Winder 


Heeler 

W 

Be 

irper ' 
amer 


Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 


( 9 ) 

00) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Cotton Textile 

2 1)5 

3 • 03 

2-39 

2 ■ 98 

4-17 

4-97 

(a) Howrah and Calcutta 

201 

3 11 

2 10 

2-90 

3-44 

3 • 90 

( b ) Coimbatore 

3-r>o 

4- 18 

3 - is 

3-72 

3 * 48 

3 • 70 

(c) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 

2*31 

2-33 

3-38 

3 • 72 

0-52 

0-73 

(d) Bangalore 

1-0.1 

2 05 

0-5.1 

l ■ 25 

2-03 

3-01 

(e) Aliinedabad 

4 09 

4-55 

1 • ( >5 

4- 15 

5-12 

5-94 

(/) Bombay and Bombay Subur- 
ban . . " 

4-3.1 

4*85 

4 • 38 

4-82 

0-09 

7 02 

(g) Sholapur 

1-50 

1-74 

2-30 

2-73 

3 35 

4-43 

(A) Nagpur 

2*92 

3-67 

— 

— 

3-58 

4-14 

(i) Indore 

3-40 

418 

3*40 

409 

4-04 

5 02 

(j) Kanpur 

3 • 54 

4-40 

3-40 

3*88 

4-25 

5 12 

( k ) Delhi 

2-91 

5 09 

3- is 

4 01 

3-93 

0-39 

( l ) Jaipur and Ajmer 

210 

2-30 

2- 12 

2-70 

— 

— 

(m) Residual 

2-25 

GC 

2-0.1 

2-00 

3-57 

4-11 

.7 ute Textile 

2-7 5 

4 00 

2 • 59 

2-8o 

3- 14 

3 ■ 73 

(a) West Bengal 

2-74 

4 03 

2-57 

2 • 81 

310 

3 • 7 0 

(b) Residual 

2-77 

3-50 

2-07 

2-07 

2 • 88 

3 31 

Silk Textile 

210 

2 • 42 

1 • 42 

1 • 00 

3 07 

4-33 

(a) Bombay and Bombay Subur- 
ban 

3 * 60 

3-81 

2 ■ 51 

2-51 

5-07 

6-47 

( b ) Amritsar 

1*70 

2-45 

2-10 

2-79 

2 01 

3-49 

(e) Jammu and Kashmir 

0-82 

1 00 

— 

— 

1*70 

1-70 

(d) Residual 

1 -60 

1-93 

0 • 90 

1 - Oil 

3 • 13 

3-71 

Woollen Textile 

2 • 59 

3-45 

2-25 

2-77 

319 

3-82 

(a) Bombay and Born liny Subur- 
ban 

3 • 75 

400 

3-67 

3*71 

4-89 

4-89 

(b) Amritsar 

1 • 58 

217 

1-18 

1 27 

3-44 

3-84 

(c) Residual 

218 

3-30 

1 -95 

2-59 

2-90 

3-60 
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STATEMENT 

Average Daily Wage Bates of Workers in Comparable 


NJ. Industry .Stratum 

K<». 

Drawer 


Dyer 


Oiler 

A 

Min. 

Max. 

A / 

Min 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 


(b r >) 

(16) 

(IT) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

1 Cot ton Textile 

4 -40 

5*34 

3 51 

3-58 

3-02 

3-99 

(a) Howrah and Calcutta 

2 • 0G 

3 • 08 

4*00 

4*00 

2-45 

2-45 

(b) Coimbatore 

3-28 

3*50 

3 - 35 

3 - 35 

3*81 

3*85 

( c ) Madurai and Ru mil at It pu ram 

3 07 

3 • 80 

5-51 

5-51 

3-73 

4*06 

(d) Bangalore 

2-113 

3*10 

- 

— 

1*87 

2-00 

(e) Ahmedabad 

4 • 31) 

5*57 

301 

3-97 

4*11 

4*91 

(/) Bombay and Bombay Subur- 







ban 

5 • 70 

0 • 54 

4-08 

4-71 

4*71 

4*98 

(g) Sholapur 

3-00 

4 ■ SO 

2-83 

2-83 

2 • 85 

3 25 

(h) Nagpur 

3-58 

3*70 

3*46 

3 40 

3 43 

3*61 

(0 Indore 

4-21 

5*00 

3 * 50 

3 ■ 50 

3 • 04 

4*21 

(j) Kanpur 

3 • 04 

4-70 

— 

— 

3 • 00 

4-28 

(*) Delhi 

3 01 

531 

3*55 

3-80 

3*65 

3*79 

(l) Jaipur and Ajmer 

2-?r> 

3-38 


— 

2-30 

3*18 

(m) Residual 

3 • 59 

4*15 

3 -OS 

3-12 

2 • 07 

3*22 

3 Jute Textile 

3 07 

3 07 

2-8G 

2*02 

2*78 

3-11 

(ft) West Rertgal 

3-00 

3*00 

2*80 

2-02 

2-77 

3 11 

('/) Residual 

3 • 00 

3 * < »0 

- 

- 

2-00 

3 03 

3 Silk Textile 

3 01 

4*45 

2*33 

3*05 

3*21 

3*55 

(<t) Rnmbay and Rombay Subur- 







ban 

4-83 

5*02 

3-00 

4 • 00 

3 04 

4*00 

(b) Amritsar 

1 • 83 

3-47 

2-11 

3-31 

2-40 

3-85 

(r) Jammu and Kashmir 

1 -44 

1 *44 

1 -00 

1 SI 

1*00 

1 • 00 

(d) Residual 

3 • OS 

3 00 

1 *53 

*> . 

2-00 

3*10 

4 Woollen Textile 

2-00 

3 43 

2-03 

3*18 

3 17 

3*35 

(a) Bombay and Bombay Subur- 







ban 

3 00 

4 • 20 

4 • 25 

4*58 

3*00 

3*00 

(b) Amritsar 

1 ■ 00 

2*57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

O') Residual 

2*75 

3 ■ 04 

2*06 

2 ■ 00 

2*27 

2*50 
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7 • 2 — concld . 

Occupations in thk Textile Industries — could. 

(In Rupees) 


SI. I ndustry, Stmt urn Carpenter Spinner / 

w.. i\ ci : 


No. 




Double Sider 

A 

Mazdoor 



Min. 

AlaxT^ 

Min. 

Max. 

^ r 

Alin. 

Alax. 



(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(-5) 

(20) 

I 

Cotton Textile 

4-0 A 

4-84 

3-90 

4-40 

3-45 

3-59 


(a) Howrah and Calcutta 

2 • 90 

3-53 

3 05 

3 • 05 

2-32 

2-42 


(b) Coimbatore 

3-52 

3 03 

3-48 

3 • 08 

3-35 

3 36 


(c) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 

3-07 

4-93 

3-08 

3 • 87 

3-51 

3 51 


(d) Bangalore 

3-34 

3-34 

— 

— 

2 • 08 

2-45 


(c) Abmedabad 

( /) Bombay and .Bombay Subur- 

5 * 00 

5-42 

4 • 55 

5-11 

3-90 

4-11 


ban 

5 • 55 

0-74 

4-88 

5-44 

4 42 

4-54 


(fj) Sholapur 

3-50 

4-25 

3 00 

3-07 

2-70 

3-00 


(//) Nagpui 

3 * 70 

3 70 

3-04 

4-45 

3-20 

3-20 


(* ) 1 mlore 

3-83 

5 ■ 02 

3 01 

4-54 

3-40 

3-70 


( }) Kanpur 

3 • 08 

1-08 

3-91 

3-95 

3 *04 

4 -OS 


it.-) Delhi 

3-92 

5-00 

3-53 

4 -45 

3-50 

3 • 88 


(/) Jaipur and Ajmer 

3 • 75 

4-03 

2-75 

3-20 

2-12 

2-27 


(m) Residual 

3 31 

3 82 

3 • 05 

4-07 

2-54 

2-58 

*2 

.lute 'Textile 

3-54 

5-16 

2 • 85 

2 • 99 

2-02 

3- 13 


(a) West Bengal 

3-57 

5 ■ 28 

2-80 

3-00 

2 • 02 

3-14 


( b ) Residual 

3-04 

3-34 

G C 

10 

2 -92 

2 03 

3-01 

3 

Sill. - Text ile 

(a) Bombay and Bombay Subur- 

4-00 

4-71 

— 

— 

3-27 

3-49 


ban 

4 • 00 

5-45 


— 

3 • 79 

3 • 87 


(b) Amritsar 

4-00 

4 • 58 

— 


2 - 00 

2 90 


(r) .Jammu and Kashmir 

2- 15 

2-05 

-— 

— 

1-00 

l 50 


(d) Residual 

2 • K l 

3 ■ 04 


— 

2 25 

2-74 

4 

Woollen Textile 

(ft) Bombay and Bombay Subur- 

3-10 

l 4ii 

3-32 

3-90 

2-90 

317 


ban 

4 ■ 05 

5-51 

4- 10 

4 13 

3-07 

4-02 


(/>) Amritsar 

3 - 85 

3-85 

2-00 

2-08 

1 • 03 

1 -80 


(r) Residual 

2 • 85 

4 - 30 

2-81 

3 • 80 

2-00 

2 • 85 
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STATEMENT* 


Average Daily Wage Rates of Workers in Comparable 


SI. 

No. 

(1) 

Industry 

Supervisor/ 
Mis try/ 

( ‘bargeman 

Electrician 

Carpenter 

_ 


Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

— \ 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


1 

Metal Extracting and Refining . . 

6-74 

8 23 

0 00 

7*34 

4-08 

5*35 


2 

Metal Rolling 

0 07 

8*02 

3-18 

0*90 I 

3*73 

5*30 






3*73 

4*17 II 




3 

Metal Founding 

7*31 

10-43 

0*92 

7 *33 t 

4-07 

4*49 

r 





3 00 

4*48 II 

3*22 

3 38 

H 

4 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

401 

5-44 

4*21 

4*21 

5*09 

(i • 40 


5 

Manufacture of Agricultural Im- 









plements 

5*72 

8-10 

3 • 23 

4*87 

3-25 

4*43 


6 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 

11*89 

14*08 

5 30 

7 31 I 

3-09 

4*75 

I 





3- 13 

3 -97 U 

3*35 

4*13 

ir 

7 

Manufacture of Electrical Machi- 









nery and Appliances 

5*78 

8*02 

4 32 

0*29 1 

3*71 

5-62 






3*92 

5-31 IT 




8 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery 









and Accessories 

8-51 

13*03 

5*72 

7-03 

3*20 

5 • 49 


9 

Ship Building and Repairing 

0 • 53 

9*70 

4*16 

5*24 

4*76 

7*26 


10 

Railway Workshops 

0 07 

10 18 

4*93 

7*77 

3*87 

0*59 


11 

Tramway Workshops 

0*30 

6*97 r 

4 • 9L 

6*68 I 

4*57 

5*29 

i 



5 15 

5*6911 

4 • 22 

4*55 11 

3 • 75 

4-23 

li 

13 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor 

0 • 95 

9 ■ 83 

4-94 

7*28 I 

3*45 

4*79 



Vehicles 



3-69 

4*72 II 




13 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 

— 

— 

4 • 00 

7-00 1 

3-73 

5*44 

i 





2*86 

3-34 11 

2 • 85 

3*23 

ii 

14 

Bicycle Manufacturing and 









Repairing. 

4*43 

6*41 

2 • 50 

5*77 

5*36 

0-34 



Note — I : Grade l 
II : Grade II 
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7-3 


Occupations in the Engineering Industries. (i„ Rupees) 


81. 

No- 

Industry 

Blacksmith 

Mason 

Moulder 



—A. 



A 

,A 



f 


r 

■ -» 

/ ) 



Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. Max. 



(») 

(10) 

(ii) 

(12) 

(13) (14) 

1 

Metal Extracting and Refining . . 

5- 10 

6*8 3 

5*42 

7-77 

2-96 I 3-50 I 
2-46 II 3-05 II 

2 

Metal Rolling 

313 I 6-851 
3-24 II 4-33 II 

3 00 

4 24 

2-84 4-29 

3 

Metal Founding 

3-29 

3*77 

3*60 

4-37 

4-61 1 6-02 1 
2-78114-78 II 

4 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts c?tc. 

3-28 

3 SI 

3 • 96 

3*96 

3-47 I 4-40 1 
3-35 II 3-74 11 

5 

Manufacture of Agricultural Im- 
plements 

2-90 

4-31 

3*09 

3*49 

2-47 4-59 

G 

Manufacture of Machine Tools . . 

4-19 

5 • 33 

4-09 

2*67 

I BOOT 

II 3-07 11 

4-221 5-82 T 
2-71 11 4-05 1[ 

7 

Manufacture of Electrical Machi- 
nery and Appliances 

407 

5-93 

3*79 

5-36 

4- 15 I 5-88 r 
3*19 114 77 11 

8 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery 
and Accessories 

314 

4*57 

4*90 

6* 60 

4*74 I 6*35 I 
2-86 11 5*()4 11 

9 

Ship Building and Repairing 

4- 53 

0-79 

3*70 

5 * 64 

4-SJ 7*40 1 

10 

Railway Workshops 

4-19 

7*01 

3 ■ 96 

6 • 59 

4-39 7*25 

11 

Tramway Workshops 

4-42 I 

3 • 76 11 

4 81 1 
4-18 II 

3*99 

4*36 

4-42 I 4 • Si 1 
3*74 If 4 IS II 

12 

Manufact ure and Repairs of Motor 
Vehicles 

3-49 I 
2*89 II 

5 05 I 
3*7911 

3*73 

5*20 

3*60 4 95 

13 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 

3-89 

5 31 

2-98 

4*56 

4-08 T 4-83 T 
2-85 11 3*81 11 

14 

Bicycle Manufacturing and 

Repairing 

3 • SO I 

4 -04 II 

4 *83 I 

4 04 II 

2*90 

3*30 

— ■ - 


Note — I : Grade T 
II : Grade II 
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STATEMENT 7-3 

Average Daily Wage Rates op Workers in Comparable 


81. 

No. 

I ndustry 

Welder 

Turner 

Fitter/ 

Mechanic 




A. 




r i 

Min. Max. 

f 1 

Min. Max. 

Min. Max. 



(15) (16) 

(17) (18) 

(19) (20) 

1 

Metal Extracting and Refining . . 

5*13 8 08 

5*83 I 6-64 1 
5-33 II 6*04 II 

7*33 8*44 

2 

Metal Rolling 

4*78 I 7*38 I 
2*86 II 3*33 11 

3*58 4*49 

3*85 608 

3 

Metal Founding • . 

4-80 I 5 • 62 I 
3-59 II 415 11 

3 08 I 4-05 1 
2-82 II 3-86 II 

3*72 I 4*72 I 
2*86 114*06 II 

4 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 



4*34 1 4*821 

3*13 II 4*2311 

3*97 I 5-36 I 
3*24 114*54 II 

5 

Manufacture of Agricultural Im- 
plements 

3*60 5*17 

2*42 I 4*50 I 
2*94 II 3*42 11 

2-35 I 4-52 I 
2-45 113-24 11 

6 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 

5-89 T 6-33 I 

3 78 11 504 11 

3*97 I 5*10 I 
3*26 II 6*12 11 

4-(il I 7-10 I 
2-8911 4-10 If 

7 

Manufacture of Electrical Machi- 
nery and Appliances 

2*97 4-31 

3*28 4-94 

3-98 I fi-10 I 
2-08 II 4-40 II 

8 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery 
and Accessories 

4-04 5*40 

3 81 I 6*67 1 
3*30 II 4*50 II 

3-73 I 7-11 I 
3-08 11 (j- 16 11 

9 

Ship Building and Repairing 

4-53 6-70 

4-46 6*92 

4-17 6-37 

10 

Railway Workshops 

4 03 6*73 

4 17 6*93 

4-22 6-96 

11 

Tramway Workshops 

4*19 I 4 45 I 
3-71 II 4-17 II 

4*42 I 4*81 I 
3*78 II 4-21 II 

4-57 I 5-09 I 
3-77 II 4-29 II 

12 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor 
Vehicles 

4 07 I 5*40 I 
2*91 II 3*61 II 

3*83 I 5*55 I 
3*13 II 3*80 II 

3-35 I 4-69 r 
2-88113-68 11 

13 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 

4*71 I 7*60 I 
3-27 II 4*12 11 

4-51 I 5-19 I 
3*81 II 4*31 II 

4-16 6-22 

14 

Bicycle Manufacturing and 

Repairing 

4*151 5*491 

2*54 II 2*85 II 

406 7*42 

2-53 4-70 


Noth — I : Grade i 
II : Grade It 



7 * 3 — contd. 


Occupations in the Engineering Industries — contd . 

(In It u pews) 


81 . 

No. 

Industry 

Machinist 

Painter 

Hammerman 



_A 


A 




Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 



(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

1 

Metal Extracting and Defining 

3-77 

4-27 

4*84 

6-17 

2*48 

2-93 

2 

Metal Rolling 

302 

510 

2-51 

3-10 

1-03 1 

2 '40 II 

5-721 

2*8411 

3 

Metal Founding 

2-6:1 

3-85 

2-68 

2 • 06 

2-00 

2*40 

4 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

— 

— 

2-68 

2 * ftS 

2-11 

2-52 

5 

Manufacture of Agricultural Im- 
plements 

3-32 

4 • 04 

2-54 

2-04 

1 -05 

2-65 

ft 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 

4-47 I 
3-30 II 

5-831 
5-65 11 

5 - 30 
2-30 

I fi 2S 1 
ii 2-«7 ri 

2 • 66 

3 • 26 

7 

Manufacture of Electrical Machi- 
nery and Appliances 

4 *00 

7-17 

3-02 

3-54 

I 5-271 

II 4-97 n 

3-10 

4-48 

8 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery 
and Accessories 

4 • ft 5 

7 • 55 

2-85 

4-51 

2-07 

3-4* 

9 

Ship Building and Repairing 

— 

— 

4-32 

Oil 

3-62 

4 * 60 

10 

Railway Workshops 

4-21 

6-86 

3 • 58 

5-77 

2-80 

4-10 

11 

Tramway Workshops 

4-42 I 
3-65 II 

4-81 I 
4*1311 

4-42 

3-70 

I 4 811 

II 4-14 JI 

3-34 

3-60 

12 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor 
Vehicles 

5 07 I 
3-78 11 

ft- 75 I 
4-05 11 

3 37 
2-81 

I 4-71 I 

II 3-44 H 

2-56 

3-34 

13 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 

4 02 J 
2-85 11 

6-20 1 
3*23 li 

3-. 5ft 
2 • 8ft 

I 4-ft8i 

II 3-24 II 

— 

— 

14 

Bicycle Manufacturing and 

Repairing 

3-39 I 
1-92 II 

4-15 r 
2-12 II 

2 * 23 

3 IT 

— 

— * 


Not* — I : (Ira do I 
II : Grads II 
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STATEMENT 1-Z—concld. 

Average Daily Wage Rates of Workers in Comparable Occupations 
in the Engineering Industries — conoid. 

(In Rupees) 


81. 

No. 

Industry 


Helper 

Mazdoor 

A 




Min. 

Max. ^ 

t 

Min. 

— ^ 

Max. 



(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

I 

Metal Extracting andjltefining . . 

3-37 

3*82 

2 89 

3*12 

2 

Metal Rolling 

2-40 

318 

205 

2-66 

3 

Metal Founding 

3*06 

4-02 

2 34 

3 20 


, Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

2 00 

2-48 

2*14 

3 09 

5 

Manufacture of Agricultural Imple- 
ments 

2-08 

202 

1 63 

2 30 

•6 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 

107 

1-72 

2* 12 

2*81 

7 

Manufacture of Electrical Machi- 
nery and Appliances 

201 

3 50 

2 67 

3 26 

S 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery 
and Accessories 

2-73 

4-20 

311 

3*59 

9 JShip Building and Repairing 

3-80 

4 00 

3 • 3S 

3 82 

10 

Railway Workshops 

3-20 

4*80 

2*80 

3 01 

11 

Tramway Workshops .. 

— 

— 

3*41 

3*74 

12 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor 
Vehicles 

217 

2*57 

2*97 

3*35 

13 

14 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 
Bicycle Manufacturing and 

Repairing 

•- tv 

cr cr 
00 o 

3*42 

2-04 

2*73 

3*88 

3*23 

4*48 


Noth — I : Grade. I 
II : Grade II 
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STATEMENT 7-4 


Average Daily Wage Rates of Workers in Comparable Occupations 
in the Plantation Industries 


(In Rupees) 


♦Serial 

No. 

Occupation 

Tea 

a 


Coffee 

A 


Rubber 

r 

Min. 

Max. 

f 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

- *\ 
Max. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(• r >) 

(«) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

Head Conductor 

5- 27 

7-78 

4 51 

5*85 

5 33 

8*40 

2 

Assistant Conductor 

3-58 

6-81 

K 

oc 

c 

3*70 

2*80 

7*28 

3 

Maistry 

1*87 

2-65 

1*55 

1 83 

1*85 

2*10 

4 

Labourer/Field Worker 

1-45 

1-59 

1 -24 

1*24 

1*53 

1*53 

5 

Plueker/Tapper 

1-21 

3-55 

— 

— 

1*65 

3*21 

0 

Driver 

3*78 

4-52 

2-80 

3*15 

— 

— 


STATEMENT 7-5 

Average Daily Wage Rates of Workers in Comparable Occupations 

in the Mining Industries 

(In Rupees) 


• 0 
7/A 

Occupations 


Coni 

Manganese 


Mica 

li 

on Ore 



Alin. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

<i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

('>) 

(b) 

(7) 

(«) 

(») 

(10) 

t 

Mist ry 

3* 17 

3 * 19 

3 • 32 

4 • 95 

2 • 05 

2*27 

4*22 

4*98 

*> 

Driller (Machine) 

3*20 

3*48 

3 05 

4*01 

2*15 

2-20 

3 11 

3 05 

3 

Driller (Hand) 

— 

.... 

1*30 

2-32 

1 *45 

1-40 

1*41 

2 11 

4 

Miner (Pick) . . 

2 • 50 

4*21 

0*83 

2 • SO 

! -31* 

1-30* 

0*73 

1*99 

5 

1 )rcsser 

3*12 

3*20 

1*10 

1 • 59 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

Trammer 

(Surface) 

3*09 

3*54 

l*08f 

1 - sot 

— 

— 

1 *04f 

1 * 75| 

7 

( 'om pressor 
Driver 

3*19 

3*50 

2-47 

3-4o 

2 • 90 

3* OS 

2 • 09 

3*27 

8 

JMazdoor (Gene- 
ral) 

2 SO 

3*08 

l 50 

1*90 

117 

J -20 

1-29 

1 *03 

9 

Blaster- Shot 
Firer 

3*70 

4 -IS 

2*10 

2*57 

2 34 

2*39 

2-32 

2*09 

*l>hari. 


tKJi a Iasi / Tn ►lly nan. 

M/P(X)301 DofLB -S 
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STATEMENT 7-6A 

Daily Earxincss of Mazdoors in Various Industries 


iSerial 

No. 


Industry /Stratum 


(In Rupee*) 

Average 

daily 

earning* 

per 

worker 


(1) 

(2) 




(3) 


A. Factory Industries . . 




2*86 

1 

Cotton Textile 




3*52 


(a) Howrah and Calcutta 




2*32 


(6) Coimbatore . . 




3*41 


(c) Madurai and Ramnathpuram . . 




3*54 


(d) Bangalore 




2 15 


(e) Ahmedabad . . 




3*08 


(/) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 




4-45 


( g ) Sholaptir 




2*8ft 


( h ) Nagpur 




3*2(5 


(i) Indore 




3-77 


( j) Kaupur 




3 72 


(fc) Delhi 




3 41 


(l) Jaipur and Ajmer 




2*07 


( m ) Residual 




2(58 

2 

Jute Textile 




2*84 


(a) West Bengal 




2 • 85. 


(b) Residual 




2* (52 

3 

Silk Textile 




3*33 


(«) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 




3 • 83. 


(6) Amritsar 




1*82 


(c) Jammu and Kashmir 




2-42 


(d) Residual 




2*41 

4 

Woollen Textile . . 




2 • 88 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 




3*81 


( b ) Amritsar 




l*5ft 


(c) Residual 




2-52 


Textile Group 




3-27 

5 

Metal Extracting and Keiining 




3 ‘38 

(5 

Metal Rolling 




2*52 

7 

Metal Founding 




2* (58 


(a) Howrah and 24 Parganas 




2*47 


(&) Residual 




3*13 

8 

Manufact ure of Bolts, Nuts, etc*. 




2*47 

ft 

Manufacture of Agricultural I mplcments 




1*1)2 

10 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 




2*46 

n 

Manufacture of Electrical Machinery and Appliances 




3*32 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery and Accessories 




3 • (52 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 




4-27 

14 

Railway Workshops 




2* 76 

15 

Tramway W orkshops 




3 *41) 

1(5 

Manu fact ure and Repairs of Motor Vehicles 




3*20 

17 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 




3*32 
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STATEMENT 7-6A —contd. 


(In Rupees) 


(1) 







(3) 

18 

Bicycles Manufacturing and Repairing 




# % 

4-15 


Engineering Group 






2-92 

10 

Cement 






2-61 

20 

Paper and Paper Products . . 






3-70 

21 

Sugar 






2*00 


(a) Bihar 






1 *84 


(6) U.P 






1-U0 


(c) Residual 






2*28 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals . . 






2-84 


(a) Calcutta 






2 . 58 


( b ) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 





3*93 


(c) Residual 






2*54 

23 

Printing Presses . . 






2-39 

24 

Match Factories 






4*10 

25 

Glass Factories 






218 


(a) Ca 1 cutt a and 24 Parganas 






1*64 


(6) Ferozabad 






101 


(c) Residual 






2-30 

26 

Petroleum Refineries 






0-81 

27 

Electric Light and Power Stations 






2 01 

28 

Soap Factories 






3*94 

20 

Hydrogenated Oil 






3 09 

30 

Tanneries 






2 13 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing 






3*42 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing 






2 • 55 

33 

Artificial Manures 






2*50 

34 

Cigarette Factories 






5- 37 

35 

Hidi Factories 






1-39 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works 






2 09 


(o) Guntur 






2* 13 


(b) Residual 






2*02 

37 

Cashewnut Factories 






1*85 


(a) Kerala 



* 



1 so 


(b) Residual 






1 • 98 


Other Factory Industries 






2-54 


B. Plantations 






1 43 

38 

Tea Plantations 






1 -56 


(a) North East India 






1*51 


(b) South India 






100 

30 

( 'offee Plantations 






1-23 

40 

Rubber Plantations 






1*54 


C. Mines 






2 • 65 

41 

Coal Mines 






3-07 

42 

Manganese Mines 






1 *80 

43 

Mica Mines 






1 *32 

44 

Iron Ore Mines 

•• 





1-92 
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STATEMENT 7-8 

Average Daily Earnings of Workers in Certain Comparable Occupations in Engineering Industries 
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STATEMENT 7-9 

Average Daily Earnings of Workers in Certain Comparable 
Occupations in Plantation Industries 

(In Rupees) 


'Seria 

NTo. 

Occaipation 



Tea 

Coffee 

Rubber 

a) 


<*> 



(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

Head Conductor 




7-41 

5-21 

7 10 

2 

Assistant Conductor 

. . 

. . 


0-05 

3-32 

r>- 48 

3 

Mnistry 




210 

1*67 

1-90 

4 

Labourer/Field Worker 




1")(> 

1 23 

1-54 

r> 

P 1 1 u *k or/ Tapper 




1-04 

— 

1-95 

0 

Driver 




4-40 

2-71 

— 


STATEMENT 7- 10 

Average Daily Earnings of Workers in Certain Comparable 
Occupations in the Mining Industries 


(In Rupees) 

Serial Occupation 

No. 

Coal 

Manganese 

Mica 

Iron Ore 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

W 

(6) 

1 

Mis try 

3*40 

3 79 

2-26 

0f>6 

2 

Driller (Machine) 

3*56 

3-72 

2-28 

4-90 

3 

Driller (Hand) 

— 

1 93 

1 • 59 

1-59 

4 

Miner (Pick) 

3-63 

1-72 

1-45 

1-47 

5 

Dresser 

3-41 

1-54 

— 

— 

6 

Trammer (Surface) 

3-37 

1-81 

— 

2-04 

7 

Compressor 1 )river 

3-75 

2-70 

2-84 

3 • 70 

8 

Mazdoor (General) . . 

307 

1-8(5 

1-32 

1 *92 

9 

Blaster/Shot Firer . . 

409 

2-33 

2-47 

:> • 2o 



Chapter VIII 

OVERTIME WORKING AND EARNINGS 

Information relating to overtime working and overtime earnings was 
collected in a separate form during the Wage Survey with a view to obtaining 
information relating to the prevalence of the practice and the average earnings 
due to overtime working. The relevant provision relating to overtime in the 
Factories Act, 1948, states that “where a worker works in a factory for more 
than 48 hours in any week, he shall, in respect of overtime worked, be entitled 

to wages at the rate of twice his ordinary rate of wages For the 

purposes of this section, ordinary rate of wages means the basic wages plus such 
allowances including the cash equivalent of the advantages accruing through 
the concessional sale to workers of foodgrains and other articles, as the worker is- 
for the time being entitled to, but does not include bonus”. A similar provision 
exists in the Mines Act. Under the Plantations Labour Act, howev er, the 
overtime hours are those in excess of 54 hours a week in the case of adults, 
and in excess of 48 hours a week in the case of adolescents and children. 

1 . Extent of Overtime Work 

1-01. During the Survey, data on the extent of overtune working and the* 
resulting earnings in a month by departments were collected; information relat- 
ing to the type and nature of overtime work done was also obtained. Details of 
the percentage of units in which overtime was worked, are given in Statement 
8*1 and the percentage of workers actually doing overtime, average overtime 
hours and average hourly overtime earnings in the units working overtime are: 
given in Statement 8*2 below: — 

STATEMENT 81 

Estimated Percentage of Units Working Overtime, Workers Employed^ 
Therein and Those Who Actually Worked Overtime 


Tndustry/Group 


Estimated 
Xo. of No. of 
units in the workers 
industry in the 
industry 


Est i mated Est i in at e< l 
percent- percent- 
age of age of 

workers units 

who working 
actually overtime 
worked 
overti me 
in the 
industry 


Estimated 
Xo. of 

workers 
employee! 
in units 
workirg 
over.iine 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 


(«) 

I. Factory Indust ries 

11,815 

24,53,300 

6*2 

13 l 

10, 18.1(H) (41*5) 

(a) Textiles . . 

2,482 

12,27,000 

1-7 

1 1 0 

5,27,600 (43*0) 

(b) Engineering 

2,652 

4,72,700 

15-2 

17 1 

2,00,200 (63*3) 

(c) Others 

6,681 

7.53,600 

7 2 

12 4 

1,87,600 (24*9) 

If. Plantations .. 

2,630 

8,74.100 

* 

0 2 

4,000 (0-4) 

III. Mines 

2,001 

5,05,000 

6-8 

33-3 

3,44,400 (68*2) 


♦Less than 0 0.1 per cent. 

Xotk : Figures in brackets are percentages to total as given in Col. (3). 
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STATEMENT 8-2 

Estimated Percentage of Workers Doing Overtime Work and Their 
Average Overtime Hours and Earnings 


Serial Industry/ Group 

Estimated No. 
of 

Workers 
employed in 
the units 
Working 
overtime 

Estimated 
percentage of 
workers who 
actually 
Worked 
overtime to 
those 

employed in 
the units 
working 
overtime 

Estimated 
average 
overtime 
hours per 
worker per 
month 

Estimated 
average 
hourly 
overtime 
earnings of 
workers who 
worked 
overtime 
(Us.) 

(1) (2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

I. Factory Industries 


10,18,100 

15*0 

18 1 

0*92 

(a) Textiles 

. 

5,27,600 

4*0 

11-4 

0*77 

( b ) Engineering 


2,99,200 

24*0 

20-7 

101 

(c) Others 

. 

1,87,600 

290 

17*3 

0*83 

IT. Plantations 


4,000 

0*2 

8*0 

1*56 

III. Mines 


3,44,400 

10*0 

12*2 

0*58 


1-02. The percentage of units which worked overtime was highest in the 
mining group of industries and it was negligible in the plantation industries. The 
proportion >f workers who worked overtime (as a percentage of the worker* 
employed in the units in which overtime work was done) as well as the average 
overtime hours worked (per worker per month) was, however, highest in the 
factory industries group. However, so far as average hourly earnings for over- 
time were concerned, the plantation industries stood first, with the factories 
group and mines group following in that order. Among the various sub groups 
of the factory industries, the average overtime hours worked as well as the 
average hourly earnings were highest in the Engineering industries, with 
the “Other” factory industries coming next. 

1*03. Details regarding individual industries are given in Statements 
8*3 and 8-4 at the end of the Chapter. It will be seen from Statement 8-3 that 
no overtime work was done in any of the sampled units in Clothing Manufac- 
ture, Bidi Factories, Coffee and Rubber Plantations and in Mica Mines. Tn the 
other industries the percentage of units in which overtime was worked varied 
from 0*4 in Tea Plantations to 83*8 in the Cement industry. Only in Jute Tex- 
tiles. Railway Workshops, Tramway Workshops, Cement, Petroleum Refineries 
and Coal Mines and Iron Ore Mines, 50 per cent or more of the units were found 
to be working overtime. Between 25 per cent and less than 50 per cent of the- 
units worked overtime in Metal Extracting and Refining, Ship Building and 
Repairing, Aircraft Building, Bicycles, Paper and Paper Products, Electric- 
Light and Power Stations, and Cigarette Factories. The proportion of such unite 
was less than 10 per cent in quite a few industries, r/z.. Silk Textile, Manu- 
facture of Bolts, Nuts and Screws, Agricultural Implements, Textile Machinery, 
Match Factories, Glass Factories, Soap Factories, Tanneries, Footwear Manu- 
facture, Tobacco Curing Works, Cashewnut Factories and Tea Plantations. 
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1*04. Even in industries and units wherein overtime work was being done, 
it was generally resorted to mainly in engineering and some of the production 
•departments. In the Cotton and Jute Textile industries, for instance, overtime 
work was done mostly for cleaning and overhauling and for the maintenance and 
repair of machinery. In the Engineering industries and certain other manufac- 
turing industries, the reasons for resorting to overtime work, besides urgent 
repairs and maintenance of machinery, were pressure of work and the need to 
complete certain jobs within specified periods. Another factor responsible for 
overtime working in certain industries was the urgency of loading and unloading 
work connected with despatch/receipt of goods and raw materials, etc. In the 
plantations, in which the task system prevails and work is usually completed 
within the scheduled hours of work, no overtime work was reported except, in a 
few Tea Plantations. In these Tea Estates it was the supervisory staff, connected 
with the weighing of the leaf, who worked overtime and not the general workers. 

1 *05. The percentage of workers, doing overtime, to the total number of 
workers employed in the industry was highest in the mining industries group 
and it was almost ‘nil’ in plantations. Among the individual industries, it was 
iiighest in Ship Building and Repairing, with Petroleum Refineries coming next. 

1 *06. Industry- wise statistics relating to percentage of workers doing over- 
time and their average overtime hours and earnings in the units working over- 
time are given in Statement 8-4. It is noticed that the percentage of wor- 
kers doing overtime work in the units in which the practice obtained was quite 
large in a number of industries. In the factory industries, this percentage varied 
from less than one per cent in Tobacco Curing Works to 62 per cent in Ship 
Building and Repairing. In Tea Plantations less than one per cent of the workers 
did overtime work; and in Mines, it was 10 percent. It amounted to 50 
per cent or more only in four industries namely, Ship Building and Repairing, 
Petroleum Refineries, Paper and Paper Products and Printing Presses; it was 
less than 10 per cent in Cotton, Jute and Woollen Textiles, Match Factories, 
Soap Factories, Tanneries, Footwear Manufacture, Tobacco Curing Works and 
Cashewnut Factories. In a number of industries like Metal Extracting and Re- 
fining, Metal Founding, Agricultural Implements, Electrical Machinery, Motor 
Vehicles, Aircraft Building, Bicycles, Cement, Paper, Heavy and Fine Chemicals, 
Printing Presses, Glass Factories, Electric Light and Power, Hydrogenated Oil 
Factories, Artificial* manures and Cigarette Factories, the percentage of workers 
who did overtime was from 25 to 50 of the total number employed in 
those units. The average overtime hours worked by those who were engaged 
on overtime work, ranged from 4*0 (per month) in Tobacco Curing Works to 
49*8 in Cashewnut Factories. In a few industries, viz Match Factories, 
Tanneries and Tobacco Curing Works, the average hours of overtime work were 
less than 5 per worker per month; in Jute Textile, Woollen Textile, Metal 
Rolling, Metal Founding, Electrical Machinery and Appliances, Railway Work- 
shops, Bicycles Manufacture, Soap Factories, Hydrogenated Oil Factories, 
Footwear Manufacture and Cigarette Factories and in Tea Plantations and 
Manganese Mines, the average hours amounted to between 5 and 10 per 
worker per month. In the large number of industries it was between 10 and 20 
hours; only in a few industries, i.e., Metal Extracting and Refining, Manufac- 
ture of Bolts, Nuts and Screws, Agricultural Implements, Machine Tools, 
Paper and Paper Products, Printing Presses and Cashewnut Factories the avera- 
ge overtime hours amounted to more than 20 per worker per month. 
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2. Overtime Earnings 

2*01. As regards the average hourly overtime earnings, it will be seen from 
column 6 of Statement 8-4 that it ranged from He. 0-16 to Rs. 1 *99 in the fac- 
tory industries and from Re. (1*5.4 to Re. 0*78 in the mining industries. In the Tea 
Plantations (in which alone among the plantation industries, overtime working 
was reported), it amounted to Rs. I -50*. The average overtime eari ings amount- 
ed to less than Re. 0*50 in Bolts, Nuts and Screws and Silk Textile; in these 
and a few more industries Wz., Cotton Textile, Metal Extracting and Refining, 
Agricultural Implements, Machine Tools, Electrical Machinery, Heavy and Fine 
Chemicals, Printing Presses, Glass Factories, Tanneries, Tobacco Curing Works 
and Cashewnut Factories and in Manganese Mines and Iron Ore Mines the 
average hourly overtime earnings came to less than Re. 0*75: it was Rs. 1 *01 or 
more in a fair number of industries i.e.. Aircraft Building and Repair; Ship 
Building, Artificial Manures, Soap Factories, Match Factories, Textile Machi- 
nery, Railway Workshops, Electric Light and Power Stations and in Tea 
Plantations. 


STATEMENT 8*3 

Estimated Percentage of Units Working Overtime, Workers Employed 
Therein and Those Who Actually Worked Overtime 


Industry 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Estimated Estimated 


No. of 

No. ol' 

percent- 

percent- 

No. of 


units 

workers 

age of 

age of 

workers 


in the 

in the 

workers 

units 

employed 


1 mlustrv 

Industry 

who 

actually 
worked 
overtime 
in the 
Industry 

working 

overtime 

in units 
working 
overtime 


( i ) w 

(») 

( 4 ) 

(• r >) 

( 0 ) 

<■) 

A. Fautojiy Iniutstkiks 

1 1.815 

24 , 53,300 

6*2 

131 

10 . 1 H . 10 U 

(+ 1 ‘>) 

1 Cotton Textile 

1 , 2‘)0 

S , 05,000 

0-8 

12-3 

3 , 30,400 

( 37 - 0 ) 

(«) Howrah and Calcutta . . 

31 

14,600 

3*5 

12*9 

4.700 
(32 0 ) 

(6) Coimbatore 

47 

40,600 

* 

0*2 

13 8 

3,300 

(«-’) 

(c) Madurai and Ramnathpu- 
ram . 

71 

40,100 

— 

— 

<--) 

(d) Bangalore 

3.7 

7,200 

— 

— 

(-) 

(e) Ahmedabad 

77 

1 , 09,900 

0*8 

70 4 

02,000 
(84 • 3 ) 

(/) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban. 

S 5 

1 , 80,700 

0-2 

37 0 

1 , 11,300 
(01 6 ) 

(g) Sholapur 

136 

18,200 

0*9 

3-3 

17,000 
(03 0 ) 


* A reason lor the high, average hourly overtime earnings was that it was the Supervisory 
:Stafl in a few tea estates who worked overtime, and not the general workers. 
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STATEMENT 


(1) 

(2) 

(J) 


(//) Xagpur 

7 


(/) Indore 

<> 


O') Kanpur 

1.5 


(A) Delhi 

9 


(/) Jaipur and Ajmer 

5 


(m) Residual 

700 

2 

Jute Textile 

112 


(a) West Bengal 

101 


(h) Residual 

1 1 

3 

Silk Textile 

994 


(a) Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban. 

160 


(6) Ami i tsar 

1.50 


(r) Jammu and Kashmir 

14 


( fl ) Ref-idual 

670 

4 

Woollen Textile 

86 


(a) Bombay an<l Bombay 
Suburban. 

8 


(h) Amritsar 

31 


(c) Residual 

47 


Textile Group 

2,482 

5 

Metal Extracting and Refin- 
ing. 

30 

6 

Metal Rolling 

212 

7 

Metal Rounding 

320 


(a) Howrah and 24 Parganas 

101 


(6) Residual 

219 

8 

Manufacture of Bolts, Xuts, 
etc. 

125 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural 
Implements. 

309 

10 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 

134 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical 
Machinery and Appliances. 

282 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Machi- 
nery and Accessories. 

128 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 

44 


• 3 rimtd. 


(1) 

<’>) 

(«) 

<*) 

1 2,300 

30 

100*0 

12,300 

(loo-oy 

18,100 

3 0 

100*0 

18,100 
(100 0) 

51,100 

— * 

* 

<-> 

38,300 

16 

33 3 

12,100 

(31*6> 

5,700 

1 3 

50 *0 

3,700 

(65*0> 

3,52,800 

0 9 

5*2 

63,900 

(181) 

2,51,700 

3*9 

58*7 

1, 63.6(H) 
(65 * (>)• 

2,35,400 

4 0 

61*5 

1,56.3' >< >■ 
(66 4) 

16,300 

0 4 

33*3 

7,300 

(44*5) 

61.100 

2*7 

3*8 

10,300 

(16*8) 

24,100 

1*2 

2*4 

2.2(H) 

(9*1) 

5,100 

11-8 

5*4 

2,400 

(47*0) 

1,500 

10*2 

28 ■ 6 

1,100 

(73*1) 

30,400 

1*4 

3*2 

4.6(H) 

(15*0) 

18,600 

2*3 

14 4 

14,500 

(76*7) 

5,000 

3*3 

50 • 0 

4,200 

(83*2) 

700 

10 

5*8 

(3*5) 

12,900 

0*8 

14 0 

10,300 
(79 6) 

12,27,000 

17 

no 

5,27,6< 0* 
(43*0) 

59,200 

41*2 

26*7 

58.0(H) 

(98*0) 

25,600 

9*8 

23-3 

13.9(H) 

(54*3) 

24,900 

5*5 

14*5 

4,500 

(17*9) 

15,200 

3 • 9 

14 4 

1 ,600- 
(10 3) 

9,700 

8*0 

14*5 

2.9(H)- 

(29*7) 

4,200 

2 1 

7 * 7 

600 
(1«- 1) 

10,800 

2*0 

7*9 

900 

(81) 

9,200 

6*9 

11-9 

4,900 

(53*3) 

46.1(H) 

12*2 

12 * 2 

22.5(H) 

(48*9) 

12,600 

7*5 

9*4 

8,600 

(68*1) 

20,000 

(84-5) 

24.4(H) 

52*4 

43*8 
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STATEMENT 8-3— contd. 


(>) (-’) (3) (*) (6) (7) 


14 

Railway Workshops 

114 

1,80,900 

7 • 7 

55 * 5 

1,27,000 

(70-2) 

l r> 

'Tramway "Workshops 

10 

3,400 

18*9 

62-5 

3,100 

(00-0) 

16 

Manufacture and Repair# of 
Motor Vehicle*. 

886 

46,300 

8*3 

16 0 

14,700 

(31*8) 

17 

Aircraft Building and Repair- 
ing. 

23 

15.2(0 

23* 8 

26*1 

14.500 

(05-4) 

IS 

Bicycle Manufacturing and 
Repairing. 

20 

9, 600 

14-9 

41 *4 

5.7< K » 
(57-4) 


f£n,'jine**ri»i(f dr-mp 

2,052 

4,72,700 

15*2 

17*1 

2,09.200 

(«*••»> 

19 

Cement 

26 

19,200 

31*1 

83 * 8 

15.700 

(S20) 

‘20 

Paper and Paper Products . . 

149 

29,400 

32 • 8 

27-7 

1 9,300 
(65*7) 

21 

Sugar 

232 

1.11,100 

3-4 

17-1 

25.100 

(22*6) 


(a) Bihar 

34 

18,200 

2-1 

25*0 

4.200 

(22*9) 


(b) IT. P. 

143 

60,000 

0-4 

2*7 

3.000 

(51) 


(r) Residual 

55 

32.900 

9*2 

49*6 

17,900 
(54 • 3) 

22 

Heavy and Pine Chemicals 

260 

29.200 

1 1 *9 

16-3 

13.900 

(47-6) 


(a) Cal- nt ta 

11 

5.600 

9*7 

14*0 

1.700 
(30 4) 


(b) Bombay a id Bombay 

Suburban. 

75 

5,800 

* 

2-7 

300 

(4-7) 


(c) Residual 

144 

1 7,800 

16* 1 

23*9 

1 1 ,900 
(67-0) 

2 3 

Printing Presses 

2.073 

76,000 

15*2 

f 5 • 3 

23.100 

(30*4) 

2 4 

Match "Factories 

152 

33.700 

0*5 

2*7 

1.29(1 

(12-4) 

25 

Class Factories 

230 

41.300 

7*1 

7 • 7 

7.300 

(17-8) 


(a) Calcutta .and 24 Parganas 

20 

5,61 >0 

2 • 6 

loo 

5( H 1 

(S-7) 


(b) Ferozabad - - 

no 

7 , 7 OO 

— 

— 

(— ) 

- 

(r) Residual 

loo 

2s.o *: » 

9*8 

l.v o 

6, SI M 1 
(24- 1) 

20 

Petroleum Retineries 

16 

2,500 

40 • 2 

75 • 2 

2.3oo 

(90-5) 

27 

Electric* Bight And Power Sta- 
t.ions. 

498 

33.500 

24-7 

43 • 0 

2 1 .son 
(65* 1 ) 

O ; 

Soap Factories 

lOO 

7.S*M ► 

o-7 

5 ■ 7 

5.300 

(68-4) 

20 

1 Cydr* >ge i at ed Oil 

53 

0.51 Ml 

1 3 * 5 

21 *6 

3. 1(H> 
(48-2) 


*L»css than O" 05 per cent. 

Notr : Figures iu brackets are percentage* to total as given in Col. 4. 
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STATEMENT 8 Z—contJ. 


<>) 

(-*) 

(S) 

(4) 

r») 

(«) 

(7) 

30 

Tanneries 

425 

20,100 

1 *4 

6*7 

3,100 

(15-4) 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing 

72 

11,5<M> 

2-9 

8*3 

4,100 

(35-7) 

3-2 

Clothing Manufacturing 

85 

4,000 

— 

— 

(-) 

33 

Artificial Manures 

06 

16,500 

30 • 6 

20*3 

12.600 

(76-6) 

34 

Cigarette Factories 

17 

12,000 

20*3 

25*9 

9,000 

(75-2) 

35 

Midi Factories 

1 ,623 

1,10,100 

— 

— 

(— ) 

30 

Tobacco Curing Works 

3!)1 

98,900 

* 

21 

14,700 

(14-9) 


(a) Guntur 

296 

73,500 

* 

0-7 

9,800 

(13-4) 


( b ) Residual 

95 

25,400 

* 

6 • 5 

4,900 

(19-4) 

37 

Cashewnut Factories 

183 

90,600 

0*1 

6*4 

3,400 

(3-7) 


(a) Kerala 

142 

81,100 

0-1 

3 8 

3,200 

(3*9) 


(h) Residual 

41 

9,500 

o- 1 

15-7 

200 

(2*5) 


Other Fact-cry Industries 

6,681 

7,53,600 

7*2 

12*4 

1 .87,600 
(24*9) 


Jl. Plantations 

2,639 

8,74,100 

* 

0*2 

4,000 

(0-5) 

38 

Tea Plantations 

1 ,436 

7,66,500 

* 

0*4 

4,000 

(0*5) 


(a) Xorth-Kast India 

1,219 

6,46,200 

— 

— 

(— ) 


(b) South India 

217 

1 ,20,300 

* 

2*8 

4.000 

(3-3) 

39 

Coffee Plantations 

1 ,097 

95,700 

— 

- - 

(— ) 

40 

Rubber Plantatioiis 

106 

1 1,900 

— 


(— ) 


C. Mines 

2,091 

5,05,000 

6*8 

33*3 

3,44,400 

(68*2) 

41 

Coal Mines 

828 

3,52,800 

5 • 3 

57 *6 

2,68,800 

(76*2) 

42 

Manganese Mine's . . 

739 

89,800 

4*4 

20*4 

39,900 

(44-4) 

43 

Mica Mines 

400 

22,700 

— 

— 

(— ) 

44 

Iron On* Mines 

124 

39,700 

9*8 

54 * 5 

35.500 

(89*4) 


♦Ross than 0 *05 per cent. 

\otk — F igures in brackets are percentages to total as given in Col. 4. 
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STATEMENT 8-4 

Estimated Percentage of Workers Doing Overtime Work and Their: 
Average Overtime Hours and Earnings 


Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 


Serial 

No. 

Industry 

No. of percentage 
workers of workers 
employed who 

in the act ually 

units worked 

working overtime 
overtime to those 

employed 
in the 
units 
working 
overtime 

average average 

overtime hourly 

hours overtime 

(per earnings 

worker of workers. 

per who 

month) worked 

overtime 
(In Rs.) 

<i) 

(2) 

(») 

W 

( o ) 

(«) 


A. Factory' Industries 

10,18,100 

15 0 

18*1 

0*92 

1 

Cotton Textile 

3,39,400 

20 

12*7 

0*69 


(a) Howrah and Calcutta . . 

4.700 

11 0 

5*2 

0*75 


(b) Coimbatore .. 

3,300 

2*0 

8*4 

0*67 


(c) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 

— - 

— 

— 




(d) Bangalore 

— 

— 

— 




(<°) Ahmedabad . . 

92,600 

1 *0 

9*2 

1 4(5 


(/) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

J, 11,300 

0-4 

5*6 

I *23 


{(j) Sholapnr 

1 7,000 

10 

7*8 

0*88 


\h) Nagpur 

12.300 

30 

44*2 

0 46 


(?) Indore 

18,100 

3 0 

5 3 

0*92 


(j) Kanpur 

— 

— - 

— 

— 


(k) Delhi 

12,100 

5 0 

8*3 

0-98 


(/) Jaipur and Ajmer 

3,700 

2 0 

13*4 

0*86 


(m) Residual 

63,900 

5 0 

13-0 

0 • 58 

2 

Jute Textile 

1,63.600 

60 

9*7 

0*92 


(a) West Bengal 

1,56,300 

6*0 

10 1 

0*9:? 


(b) Residual 

7,300 

10 

5*9 

1*25 

3 

Silk Textile 

10.300 

16*0 

17*8 

0*49 


(a) Bombay ami Bombay Suburban 

2,200 

13*0 

9*6 

I -10 


(b) Amritsar 

2,400 

25*0 

22*4 

0*46 


(r) Jammu and Kashmir 

1,100 

14*0 

5*5 

0*56 


(d) Residual 

4,000 

9*0 

29*8 

0* 75 

4 

Woollen Textile 

14,500 

3*0 

8*3 

0*79 


((f) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

4,200 

4*0 

30-0 

0*69 


(A) Amritsar 


29*0 

27*3 

0-36 


(r.) Residual 

10.300 

1*0 

4*5 

1 - no 


Textile (Iroup 

5,27,000 

4*0 

11 4 

0 • 77 

5 

Metal Extracting and Relining 

58,000 

42*0 

38*5 

0*72 

6 

Metal Rolling 

13,900 

18*0 

6*6 

0*97 

7 

Metal Founding 

4,500 

31*0 

9 • 9 

0*78 


(a) Howrah and 24 Purganas 

1.000 

38*0 

14*3 

0*57 


(b) Residual . . 

2,900 

27*0 

7-0 

1 -50 

8 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

600 

14*0 

31-3 

0*46 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 

900 

25*0 

35*5 

0*50 

10 

Manufacture of Machine "fools 

4,900 

13*0 

20*6 

0*59 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical Machinery and 
Appliances 

22,500 

25*0 

8*7 

0*72 

12 

Manufacture' of Textile Machinery and 
Accessories 

8.600 

11*0 

111 

1*14 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing . . 

20,600 

62-0 

19-6 

1*98 

14 

Railway Workshops 

1,27,000 

11*0 

5-4 

1*13 
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STATEMENT 8-4 -conkl. 


1) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(8) 

15 

Tramway Workshops 

. . 

3,100 

21 0 

12*7 

0*86 

If 5 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor Vehi- 






cles 


14.700 

20 0 

10* 1 

0 • 85 

17 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 


14,500 

25 • 0 

15*7 

1*99 

18 

liicycle Manufacturing and Repairing 


5,700 

20 0 

8*9 

0*90 


Engineering (irmij) 


2,99,200 

24-0 

20-7 

1*01 

19 

Cement. 


15,700 

38 O 

10*0 

0*83 

2U 

Paper and Paper Products 


19,300 

50 0 

20*2 

0*70 

21 

Sugar 


25,100 

15*0 

14*4 

0*81 


(a) Bihar 


4.200 

9*0 

12*2 

0*70 


(b) Uttar Pradesh 


3,000 

7*0 

17*0 

0*03 


(c) Residual 


17,900 

17*0 

14*9 

0 • 84 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 


13,900 

25 • 0 

13*8 

0*08 


(a) ( 'aleutta 


1,700 

32*0 

8*9 

0 04 


(b) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

300 

0*4 

30 

2*10 


(c) Residual 


11,900 

24*0 

15*0 

0*70 

23 

Printing Presses 


23,100 

50 • O 

20*3 

0 • OS 

24 

Match Factories 


4,200 

4 * 0 

4*3 

1*17 

25 

Glass Factories 


7,300 

40*0 

19*7 

0-74 


(<i) Calcutta and 24 Parganas 


500 

30*0 

17*0 

0*22 


(b) Ferozabad 


- 

— 

— 

— 


(c) Residual 


0,800 

40*0 

1 9 * 0 

0*79 

20 

Petroleum Relineries 


2,300 

51 • O 

19*9 

0*79 

27 

Fleet ric Light and Power Stations 


2 1 .800 

38-0 

14*7 

1 02 

28 

Soap Factories 


5,300 

1*0 

7*8 

1 27 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 


3,100 

28*0 

7*9 

0*80 

30 

Tanneries 


3,100 

9-0 

4*0 

0*50 

31 

Footwear Manufacturing 


4.100 

s-o 

0*0 

O * 94 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing 


— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

Art iticial Manures 


1 2,000 

40*0 

19-9 

1 *31 

34 

Cigarette Factories .. 


9,000 

27*0 

8*7 

0*88 

35 

Jiitli Factories 


— 


- 


30 

Tobacco Curing Works 


14,700 

0*2 

4*0 

0*55 


(a) ( iuntur 


9,800 

0*2 

2*7 

0*89 


(6) Residual 


4.900 

0*2 

5*8 

0*32 

37 

Cashewnut Factories 


3.400 

3* 1 

49*8 

0-54 


(a) Kerala 


3,200 

3*0 

52*3 

0-54 


(b) Residual 


200 

3 * 9 

15*3 

0*55 


Other Factory I ndust ties 


1,87,000 

29 ■ O 

17*3 

0X3 


B. Plantations 


4,000 

0*2 

8*0 

1 • 50 

38 

Tea Plantations 


4,000 

0-2 

S-O 

1 -50 


(a) Korth- Fast India 


— 






(b) South India .. 


4,01 0 

0*2 

S-O 

1 *50 

39 

( 'oflbe 1 Mant at ions 


- - 

— 

— 



40 

Rubber Plantations . . 


— 






< Mines . . 


3,44,400 

10*0 

12*2 

0*58 

41 

Coal Mines 


2.08. SOO 

7*0 

12* l 

0*78 

42 

Manganese Mines 


39,900 

10*0 

7 * 7 

0*02 

43 

Mica Mines 


- 

- — 

— 

- .. 

44 

Iron Ore Mini's 


35.500 

1 1 o 

12*7 

0*53 



Chapter IX 

INCENTIVE BONUS SCHEMES 

0 01. A Wage Survey would be rather incomplete without some informa- 
tion on the wage incentive systems obtaining in the country having regard to 
the importance of such systems as a means of increasing production and produc- 
tivity in the context of modern production techniques and organisation involv- 
ing, as they do, efficient use of manpower and equipment. A properly planned 
and executed incentive system, it would appear, is the most satisfactory method 
for recognising and rewarding individual differences in the performance of 
workers engaged in the same operation, and acts as a stimulus for attaining skill 
and keeping the individual satisfied. Thus, the essential aim of all wage incen- 
tive schemes is to encourage workers to augment productivity by broadly 
establishing a direct relationship between output and earnings. In fact, all incen- 
tive schemes seek to reward performance over and above a specified quantum 
or norm of work. It has, however, to be remembered that the introduction and 
successful working of incentive bonus systems depend largely on the type of 
industry, the production processes used, the type of machinery installed, the 
willing co-operation of the workers and the level of workers' education and 
understanding. 

0- 02. It is difficult to classify the different incentive schemes. In their 
Report entitled “Payment by Results”, the I.L.O. have classified the short- 
term wage incentive schemes into four main groups according as the workers' 
earnings vary (a) in the same proportion as output, (b) proportionally less than 
output, (c) proportionally more than output, and (d) in proportions which 
differ at different levels of output. During the present Wage Survey, some 
information was collected on incentive/ production bonus paid to workers, on 
ail individual or group basis, after a certain specified norm of production had 
been achieved. Details regarding the departments or plants to which the incen- 
tive systems related, the number and categories of workers covered under these 
systems, production norms prescribed, the rates of bonus payable for production 
above the norms, and the earnings accruing to workers on account of such 
schemes, were obtained. No attempt could, however, be made to classify the 
incentive schemes according to the I.L.O. classification indicated above. 

1. Extent and Coverage of Incentive Schemes 

1 - 01. The following statement gives the total number of units in the 
* factory industries, plantations and mines and the percentage of units having 

neentive bonus schemes: — 


STATEMENT 9*1 

Proportion of Units Having Incentive Bonus Schemes 


Serial 

No. 


Industry 

Total No. of 
units in the 
industry 

Percentage of units having 
incentive bonus schemes 
in the industry 

(i) 


(-») 

(3) 

(4) 

I 

Factory Industries 


.. 11,815 

4*7 


(a) Textiles . . 


2,482 

6*1 


(6) Engineering 


2,652 

4*3 


(c) Others 


6,081 

3*7 

11 

Plantations 


2,639 

31*1 

III 

Mines . . 

. . 

2,091 

6*4 


M/ P(N )36 1 Dof L J$ — 9 
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1*02. The statement shows that the number of units in which prevalence* 
of incentive systems was reported during the Wage Survey was small in the' 
factory industries and the mines groups and amounted to only 47 and 6*4’ 
percent respectively. In the case of plantations, however, the corresponding 
percentage was quite high, namely, 31*1. As among the factory industries, the- 
percentage of units having incentive bonus schemes was the Highest in the' 
textiles group (6-1). 

1-03. The statement below gives the total number of workers in the 
different industry groups and the percentage of workers covered by the schemes 
to the total employed in the industry. 

STATEMENT 9*2 

Total Number of Workers in the Different Industry Groups and 
Proportion Covered Under Incentive Schemes 


Serial 

No. 

Industry 



Total number 
of workers in 
the industry 

Percentage of 
workers 
covered by tho 
schemes to 
total employed 
in the Industry 

(1) 

(2> 



(3) 

(4) 

I 

Factory Industries 



24,53,300 

8-5 


(a) Textiles . . 


•• 

12,27,000 

5-1 


(ft) Engineering 

•• 


4,72,700 

19-9 


(c) Others 

•• 

-• 

7,53,000 

5 ■ 5 • 

II 

Plantations 

•• 

•• 

3,74,100 

15-5 

III 

Mines . . 

•• 

•• 

5,05,000 

1-3 


1*04. The percentage of workers covered by the incentive bonus schemes 
to total number employed in the industry was as follows: While in the planta- 
tions, the percentage was 15-5, the corresponding figure for factory industries 
was 8*5 and that for mines group as small as 1-3 only. As among the factory 
industries, while the figure for the engineering group was as high as 19- 9 that 
for textiles and others was 5* 1 and 5*5 respectively. 

1 • 05. Statement 9 • 3 gives the total number of workers employed in units 
having incentive bonus schemes, the percentage of workers covered by the 
schemes to the total employed in such units and the average daily earnings of 
workers covered by the schemes. 
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STATEMENT 9*3 

Proportion of Workers Covered in Units Having Incentive Schemes 
and Their Average Daily Incentive Earnings 


Serial 

No. 


Industry 

Total 
number of 
workers 
employed 
in units 
having 
incentive 
Bonus 
Schemes 

Percentage 
of workers 
covered 
by the 
schemes 
to the 
total 

employed 
in the 
units 
having 
such 
schemes 

Average 
daily 
incentive 
earnings 
of workers 
covered 
by the 
schemes 
(Rs.) 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(«) 

I 

Factory Industries 


5,96,200 

34-8 

0*74 


('<) Textiles 


2,61,400 

24*1 

0-14 


(b) Engineering 


1,65,400 

56*8 

1 32 


(c) Others 


1,40,900 

29-5 

0*90 

II 

Plantations 


1,97,500 

68*6 

0*26 

III 

Mines 


44,400 

14 4 

0 21 


1*06. It will bo seen from the statement that while the percentage of 
workers covered by the incentive bonus schemes to the total number of workers 
employed in units having such schemes was as high as 68-6 in plantations, the 
corresponding figure for the mines group was as small as 14-4. The figure for 
factory industries was 34*8. As among* factory industries, the engineering 
group held the pride of place, the figure being 56-8. The figures for textiles and 
others were 24* 1 and 29*5 respectively. 

1 • 07. There were considerable variations as regards average daily incentive 
earnings as among the different industries. While the figures for the mines group 
and plantations wore only He. 0-21 and Re. 0-26 respectively, that for factory 
industries was quite high it being He. 0*74. Among factory industries, the 
average daily incentive earnings came to Hs. 1 • 32 for the workers in the engineer- 
ing group and Re. 0*90 for those in “Others”, while the figure for the textiles 
group was as low as Re. 0 • 14 only. 

1*08. Fuller details regarding the different industries are given in state- 
ments 9-4, 9-5 and 9*6 at the end of this Chapter. 

1*09. Percentage of Units Having Incentive Bonus Schemes in Variou4 
Industries (Statement 9-4) — As stated already, 31 *1 per cent of the units in 
plantations were having incentive bonus schemes as against 4- 7 per cent in 
factory industries and 6 • 4 per cent in the mines group; among factory industries, 
the corresponding figures for textiles, engineering group and ‘Others’ were 
6-1, 4*3 and 3*7 respectively. 
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(а) Textiles — In the case of the different sub-groups of the Textile Group, 
the position was as follows. While the percentage of units having incentive 
bonus schemes was 17-4 in the Jute Textiles sub-group, the corresponding 
figure for Silk Textiles was only 2 * 2. The percentages for Cotton and Woollen 
Textiles were 8-1 and 6*8 respectively. 

(б) Engineering — The position obtaining in the different sub-groups of the 
Engineering Industry was as follows. The percentage was 26 • 7 in the 
Metal Extracting and Refining sub-group followed by 17 *4 in the Aircraft 
Building and Repairing and 13 * 6 in the Metal Rolling sub-groups. In the case of 
Manufacture of Motor Vehicles, Metal Founding, Manufacture of Agricultural 
Implements and Manufacture of Textile Machinery and Accessories sub- 
groups, the percentage ranged between roughly 2 and 3, while in none of the 
units in Tramway Workshops and Bicycle Manufacturing and Repairing the 
prevalence of incentive bonus scheme was reported. In the remainder, the 
percentage ranged between 4 and 8. 

(c) Other Factory Industries — As regards the “Others” group of factory 
industries, while in none of the units in the Sugar, Petroleum Refineries, Electric 
Light and Power Stations, Footwear Manufacturing and Clothing Manufacturing 
sub-groups was any incentive bonus system reported, the percentage for Tobacco 
Curing Works was only 1*1. At the other end of the scale were Cigarette Fac- 
tories, Cashewnut Factories and Cement sub-groups in that order, the per- 
centages being 51 * 8, 33* 5 and 25*2 respectively. The percentage for Glass 
Factories was 14*9 and in the remainder it ranged roughly between 3 and 7. 

(d) Plantations — As for plantations, considerable variations regarding the 
percentage of units having incentive bonus schemes were noticed. While the 
percentage for Rubber Plantations was as high as 90*5 and that for Coffee 
Plantations 46*1, it was only 15*2 for Tea Plantations. 

(e) Mines — In the case of mines group, while the percentage was as high 
as 45-5 in Iron Ore Mines, it was 5 * 6 in Coal Mines and 1 • 1 in Manganese Mines. 
No incentive bonus scheme was obtaining in the Mica Mines. 

1*10. Considerable variations in the percentage of units having incentive 
bonus schemes were also noticed as among the different centres under the same 
sub-group. For instance, in the case of the Cotton Textile sub-group of the textile 
group while the percentages for Nagpur, Delhi and Coimbatore were 100, 67 
and 62 respectively, in none of the units in Howrah and Calcutta, Bangalore, * 
Bombay and Bombay Suburban, Sholapur, Indore, Kanpur and Jaipur and 
Ajmer was incentive bonus system reported. As regards the Silk Textile sub- 
group, while no incentive bonus system was reported for Amritsar, the 
percentage was 14*3 for Jammu and Kashmir and 5*1 for Bombay and 
Bombay Suburban. Similarly, in the case of Woollen Textiles while the 
figure for Bombay and Bombay Suburban was 50*0, no incentive bonus was 
reported for Amritsar. As regards Tea Plantations, while the percentage of 
units having incentive bonus schemes was 100 for South-India, no such scheme 
was obtaining in North-East India. 

1-JL1. Percentage of Workers Covered Inj the Incentive Schemes to Total 
Employed in the Industry (Statement 9*5 ) — As Stated already, the percentage 
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of workers covered by the incentive bonus schemes to total number employed 
in the industry was 8-5 in the case of factory industries, 15*5 in plantations 
and only 1-3 in the mines group. Details regarding the different groups and 
sub-groups are given in Statement 9-5. 

(a) Textiles -In the different sub-groups of the textile group, while the 
percentage was 6*3 for Cotton Textiles, it was only 1*3 in Jute Textiles, 3-0 
in Silk Textiles and H*5 in Woollen Textiles. 

( b ) Engineering — As regards the different sub-groups of the Engineering 
group, the percentage varied widely. It was as high as 96*7 in the case of 
Metal Extracting and Refining, 43*5 for Metal Rolling and 40*1 for Aircraft 
Building and Repairing. It ranged between 14 and 17 in the ease of Manu- 
facture of Electrical Machinery and Appliances, Manufacture of Bolts and 
Nuts, etc., and Manufacture of Machine Tools sub-groups. It was as low as 
0-6 in the Manufacture of Motor Vehicles, while it was nil in Tramway Work- 
shops and Bicycle Manufacturing and Repairing sub-groups. In the remainder, 
the percentage ranged between roughly 2 and 5. 

(e) Other Factory Indvstries -As for the other factory industries group, 
the position was as follows. The percentage of workers covered by the incentive 
bonus schemes to total number employed was nil in Sugar, Petroleum Refi- 
neries, Electric Light and Power Stations, Footwear Manufacturing and 
Clothing Manufacturing sub-groups. The percentage was as high as 57*7 for 
Cigarette Factories and 35*9 and 29-6 for Soap Manufacturing and Glass 
Factories respectively. It ranged between 10 and 16 in the case of Paper and 
Paper Products, Match Factories and Hydrogenated Oil Industry. It was 
as low as 0*4, 0-5, 1*5 and 2*2 in Bidi Factories, Cashewnut Factories, 
Printing Presses and Cement Factories respectively. In the remainder, it 
ranged roughly between 3 and 8. 

(i d ) Plantations — In the case of plantations, wide variations wore noticed* 
While the percentages for Coffee and Rubber Plantations were 60* 1 and 47 *8 
'respectively, it was only 9*2 for Tea Plantations. 

(e) Alines - The percentage for mines ranged from 1*5 to -2*0 in the 
case of Coal, Manganese and Iron Ore Mines but it was nil for Mica Mines. 

1*12. Wide variations were noticed even in the different centres under 
each sub-group. For instance, while the percentage of workers covered by 
the incentive bonus schemes in the Cotton Textile sub-group was nil in 
Howrah and Calcutta, Bangalore, Bcmbay and Bombay Suburban, 
Sholapur, Indore, Kanpur and Jaipur and Ajmer, the figures for Delhi, 
Coimbatore, Madurai and Ramnathpuram and Nagpur were 36*5, 23-5, 23*4, 
and 17*2 respectively. Similarly, in the case of Silk Textiles sub-group, while 
the percentage for Jammu and Kashmir was as high as 25*7, that for 
Bombay and Bombay Suburban was 2*1 and nil for Amritsar. In the case 
of Woollen Textiles, the percentage for Bombay and Bombay Suburban was 7*9 
while that for Amritsar was nil. As regards Tea Plantations, while the 
figure for South India was 58*8 per cent that for North-East Tndia was nil. 
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1-13. Percentage of Workers Covered by the Incentive Bonus Schemes to the 
Total Employed in the Units having Such Schemes and the Average Daily Incen- 
tive Earnings of Workers covered by the Schemes ( Statement 9 m 6 ) —Details re- 
garding the percentage of workers covered by the incentive schemes to the 
total employed in the units having such schemes and the average daily incentive 
earnings of workers covered by the schemes are given in Statement 9*6. It 
has already been stated that the percentage was as high as 68-6 for plantations, 
34-8 for factory industries and only 1-1 • -1 for the mines igroup. The average 
daily incentive earnings of workers covered by such schemes came to Re. 0-71 
in factory industries and only Re. 0-26 and Re. 0-21 in plantations and mines 
group respectively. 

(a) Textiles -Among the textiles group, the percentage of workers covered 
by incentive bonus schemes to total employed in units having such schemes 
was the highest in the Silk Textiles (12*8) followed by Cotton Textiles (26*9). 
In the case of Jute and Woollen Textiles sub-groups, the percentages were 7*8 
and 9*2 respectively. 

(b) Engineering — As regards the engineering group, the percentage was 
as high as 100, 98*7 and 90*5 in the case of Ship Building and Repairing, 
Metal Extracting and Refining and Manufacture of Motor Vehicles sub-groups 
respectively, followed bv Manufacture* of Bolts, Nuts, etc., (88*2), Metal 
Rolling (71*1) and Manufacture of Electrical Machinery and Appliances (00*1) 
sub-groups. The corresponding percentages ranged between 11 and 1-9 in the 
case of Metal Founding, Manufacture of Machine Tools, Aircraft Building and 
Repairing and Manufacture of Agricultural Implements. The percentage was 
nil ; n the cast* of Tramway Workshops and Bicycles Manufacturing and 
Repairing. In the remainder, it ranged between 8 and 13. 

(c) Other Factory J ndusiries — As for other factory industries, flit* position 
was as follows. The percentage hovered around 80 in the case of Match and 
Glass Factories. It was 74 *0 in the ease of Tobacco Curing Works followed 
by 62*2 in the Hydrogenated Oil Industry and by 58*9 in Cigarette Factories. 
It was 11-7 and 17*8 in Tanneries and Paper and Paper Products respectively. 
The percentage was 31*4 in Heavy and Fine Chemicals. It was nil in the 
case of Sugar, Petroleum Refineries, Electric Light and Power Stations, 
Footwear Manufacturing and Clothing Manufacturing, hi the remainder, it 
was below 10 except for Printing Presses the figure for which was 14*2. 

2. Incentive Earnings 

2*01. The average daily incentive earnings of workers covered by the 
schemes are indicated below. 

(a) Textiles — Among the textiles group, while it was Re. 0*14 both for 
Cotton and -Jute Textiles, it was Re. 0* 15 in Woollen Textiles but Re. 0*36 
in Silk Textiles. 

(b) Engineering — In the Engineering Group it was relatively low in Ship 
Building and Repairing, Manufacture of Textile Machinery and Accessories 
and Manufacture, of Motor Vehicles, the figures being Re. 0*21, Re. 0*27 
and Re. 0-27 respectively. It ranged between Re. 0*36 and Re. 0*52 in 
Manufacture of Agricultural Implements, Aircraft Building and Repairing and 
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Railway Workshops; it was Re. 0*66 and Rc. 0*84 in Manufacture of Bolts, 
Nuts, etc. and Manufacture of Machine Tools respectively. It was Rs. 1*25 
and Rs. 1 -32 in Metal Rolling and Manufacture of Electrical Machinery and 
Appliances respectively. The figures for Metal Extracting and Refilling and 
Metal Founding were Rs. 1*57 and Rs. 1*64 respectively. 

(c) Other Factory Industries — As regards other factory industries, the a ver- 
age daily incentive earnings varied widely. For instance, while it was Re. 0*10 
in Heavy and Fine Chemicals, Re. 0*23 in Tobacco Curing Works, and Re. 0*39 
in Cigarette Factories, it hovered around Re. 0-45 in Printing Presses, Tanneries 
and Cashewnut Factories. It was Re. 0*59 in both Class Factories and Hydro- 
genated Oil Industry, and Re. 0*53 in Bidi industry. It was Re. 0*71 in 
Cement Industry, Re. 0*76 in factories engaged in manufacture of Soap and 
Re. 0*85 in Paper and Paper Products. In factories engaged in the manufacture 1 , 
of Artificial Manures, it amounted to Rs. 1-28. 

(d) Plantations- An the case of plantations, the. average 1 daily incentive 
earnings moved between narrow limits in the. different plantations, it was 
Re. 0*21 and Re. 0*21 in Coffee and Tea Plantations respectively and Re. 0*39 
in Rubber Plantations. 

(# ) Mines— In the case of the mines group, tin* figures for Coal and Man- 
ganese 1 Mines were Re. <)*2G and Re. 0*22 respectively but that for Iron Ore 
the incentive earnings were as low as Re. 0*09. 

2*02. As in the ease of proportion of workers covered, el c., considerable 
variations were noticed as regards the average daily incentive earnings as 
among the different centres in respect of the same sub-group of industry. For 
instance, while the average daily incentive earnings in Cot i on Textiles came to 
Re. 0*29 in Nagpur, it was as low as Re. 0*06 in Ahmedabad. Similarly, in 
Silk Textiles while the figure for Jammu and Kashmir was Re. 0*19, that for 
Bombay and Bombay Suburban was Re. 0*2(5. 

3 . Basis of Pay men l 

3*01. As regards the basis of payment- of these bonuses, whether on an 
individual or group basis, the practice differed as among the units having 
incentive systems in different- industries. Generally speaking, in textile 
industries and in the plantations and mines these incenth e/efliciency bonuses 
were paid on an individual basis, while in the units of the engineering and 
most- other industries, bot h bases were in vogue: workers in some departments 
were paid on an individual basis and in some others on a group basis. In the 
factories engaged in the manufacture of Soap, Artificial Manures and Cashew- 
nuts, the payment was made on a group basis. 

4. Occupations Covered. 

1*01. Though management practice, customs and usage do exercise 
great influence, one of the major factors which is responsible for the variations 
in the number of units having, or proportion of workers covered by, incentive 
schemes is the nature of products and jobs. While in most of the units, in 
different industries, having incentive schemes only certain categories of workers 
in some of the departments or processes were covered, in a few T units all cate- 
gories of workers were in receipt of incentive bonus. The following para- 
graphs describe briefly the position, in different industries. 
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(a) Textiles — As mentioned earlier only 51 per cent of workers in the 
Textiles group of factories were covered under incentive schemes. Of the 25 
occupations for Cotton, Silk and Woollen Textiles industries and 28 for Jute 
Mills analysed, only 12, 4, 8 and 1 respectively reflected incentive earnings. 
Some of the categories of workers covered under incentive schemes were 
Jobbers, Weavers, Tenters, Winders, Heelers, Siders and Folders in Cotton 
Textile Factories, Folders and Weavers in Silk Factories, Mistries, Drawing 
Men, Piecers, Twisters and Winders in Woollen Mills. In Jute Mills only 
Sewing Machine Operators were found to be receiving incentive payment. 
Except in the case of Drawing Men and Winders, whose incentive* earnings 
constituted 1 • 10 and 1-GO percent respectively of their total earnings, the 
incentive earnings of workers in various occupations were less than one per- 
cent of the total earnings. Usually they ranged between 0*15 and 0-10 per- 
cent. 


(ft) Engineering — (i) Incentive schemes were most in vogue in the engi- 
neering group of industries and covered a large number of occupations. In 
the Metal Extracting and Refining Industry all the 25 major occupations 
studied for this report were covered under incentive schemes and in almost 
all the cases incentive earnings formed a fairly high proportion of the total 
earnings. The distribution of occupations according to the proportion of in- 
centive earnings was as follows : (a) Less than 10 percent: Tapper and Track 
Line Repairer; Reza or Mazdoor an I Mate Tindal; (/>) 10 but below 20 percent : 
Blower, Switch Board Attendant, Instrument Mechanic, Doorman, Spoon Man, 
Mistry, Electrician, Mill Wright, Mason, Blacksmith, Fireman, Slag Remover, 
Rigger, Coupling Poster, Cinder Snapper, Khalasi , and Helper (General) and 
(r) 20 per cent or more : Keeper, Crane Driver, Turner 1, and Owen Kopman.. 
Of the above workers incentive earnings were the highest of Owen Kopman. 
(23-33%) and lowest of Track Repairers (3* 17%). 

(ii) In Metal Rolling industry workers engaged in 23 out of 25 occupations 
studied were covered under incentive schemes. Their distribution according 
to the proportion of incentive earnings was as follows : (a) Less than 10 per 
cent : Fitter, Roughing/Finishing Catchers, Blacksmiths, Bar Cutters, Masons, 
Moulders, Furnace Men, and Mazdoors, (b) 10 but less than 20 per cent : 
Rollers/Rough ers, Finishing Four Heaters, Shearers, Fireman, Pair Heater/ 
Helper, Khalasi , and Bar Helpers; (c) 20 but less than 30 per cent : Helpers, 
Openers, Assort ers, Beaters Off, Return Packers, At tenders and Assistant 
Fitters. The percentage of incentive earnings ranged from 0-20 in case 
of Moulders to 25*59 for Attenders. 

(Hi) Of the 19 occupations studied for this report 12 were found to be* 
receiving incentive earnings in the Metal Founding industry. In seven 
occupations viz., Moulders and Core Makers Gr. II, Fitters Gr. I, Furnace- 
man, Turners Gr. I, Helpers, Fetlers, Grinders and Mazdoors incentive earnings 
formed less than 5 per cent of the total earnings. They ranged between 
5 and 10 per cent in the ease of Fitters Gr. II, Turners Gr. II, Foundry 
Mazdoors and Checkers. The highest was in the case of Machine Operators 
who earrtfcd 11^3 per cent of the total earnings in the shape of incentive pay. 
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(iv) In factories engaged in the Manufacture of Bolts , Nuts , Springs, 
etc., in 13 out of a total of 19 major occupations examined, workers were 
receiving incentive wages. The percentage which the incentive earnings formed 
to the total ranged from 0-85 (Drillers) to 9-78 (Machine Operator). In the 
case of Turners Gr. II, Fitters Gr. [, Shapers Gr. I, Inspectors, Packers, 
Drillers and Mazdoors the incent ive earnings were less than 5 per cent of the 
total earnings but in the case of Turners Gr. T, Fitters Gr. II, Sorters, 
Machine Operators, Hand (’utters and Helpers the percentage ranged from 
5 to 9-78. 

(v) The proportion of principal occupations reflecting incentive earnings, 
among those which were analysed, was also fairly high in the Machine Tools 
industry. Of the 25 occupations analysed 16 reflected incentive earnings, 
which ranged from 0*26 percent (Foremen) to 32 *47 percent (Chippers) of the 
total earnings. The distribution of these occupations according to the propor- 
tion of incentive earnings was as follows : (a) less than 5 per cent : Foremen, 
Fitters Gr. I and II, Turners Gr. II, Tool Grinders Gr. 1 and II and Bench 
Fitters Gr. I and II; (/;) 5 but less than 10 per cent : Mazdoors , Machinists 
Gr. I and II, Moulder, and Core Makers Gr. I, Turners Gr. I and Packers; (c) 
10 but less than 20 percent : Moulder, and Core Makers Gr. 11; and (d) 20 per 
cent or more: Chippers. 

(vi) With the exception of 5 out of 25 occupations studied all reflected 
incentive earnings in the Electrical Machinery and Appliances industry. The 
proportion of incentive earnings to the total earnings was the highest in the 
case of Cutters being 23-12 ])er cent. In three occupations viz., Machine 
<>l jerators. Helpers, and Assemblers, it ranged between 5 and 10 per cent 
and in the remaining i.e., Carpenters, Mistry, Machine Setter, Blacksmiths, 
Fitters Gr. I and IT, Examiners Gr. II, Wiremen, Armature Winders Gr. IT, 
Turners, Moulders Gr. II, Packers, Welders, Sweepers, Coil Winders and 
Mazdoors it was less than 5 percent; the lowest being 0-17 per cent in the 
case of Machine Setters. 

( vii ) Judged from incentive earnings reflected in the case of 22 important 
occupations studied in the Aircraft Building and Repairing industry it would 
appear that incentive system was very much in vogue in this industry. Of the 
18 occupations, in which incentive earnings featured, in two, namely 
Resistance Welding Portable Machine Operators and Sheet Metal Assemblers, 
they accounted for 9-70 and 8-61 per cent respectively of the total earnings. 
In the case of Sheet Metal Formers and Painters Gr. I they were nearly 7 per 
cent. In all other cases i.e., Group Leaders, Welders, Electricians, Engine 
Lathe Operators, Mechanics, Fitters, Milling or Drilling Machine Operators, 
Carpenters, Cleaners, etc., they were less than 5 per cent. 

(imi) Incentive earnings featured in only 9 out of 24 oc cupations studied 
in Ship Building and Repairing industry, 8 out of 21 in Railway Workshops , 

6 out of 25 in Textile Machinery and Accessories 9 and 5 out of 20 in Agricultural 
Implements industries. Usually Turners, Fitters, Furnace Men and Moulders 
were the occupations in which workers received incentive earnings. In all the 
cases such earnings were fairly Ioav. They ranged from 0* 12 percent (Welders) 
to 1*34 per cent (Rivetters) of the total earnings in Ship Building %nd Rtopairigu 
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industry, from 0*27 per cent (Hammermen) to 5*03 per cent (Molten Metal 
(Carriers) in Railway Workshops , from 0*22 per cent (Head Moulders Gr. II) to 
2*01 per cent (Furnace Operators Gr. II) in Textile Machinery, and from 0*61 
per cent (Fitters) to 1 *49 per cent (Painters) in Agricultural Implements. No 
incentive earnings were reported in the occupations studied for this report in 
Tramways or Motor Vehicles industries. In Bicycle industry only Tool 
Setters were found to be receiving incentive earnings which formed nearly 
16 per cent of their total earnings. 

(c) Other Factory Industries — Among other factory industries the propor- 
tion of occupations (among those studied for this report) covered under incen- 
tive schemes was highest in Glass , Soap , Matches , Cigarette and Paper. In 
Glass factories workers in all the 24 occupations studied received incentive 
earnings which constituted 0*24 percent (Asstt. Fitters) to 19- 15 per cent 
(Silveringman) of the total earnings. Among occupations in which incentive 
earnings were more than 15 per cent are. Blower Helpers, Operators, Machine 
Men Silveringman Top Machinist and Bubble Holders. In the case of Bottom 
Machinists, and Helpers they ranged between 10 and 15 per cent. In Soap 
industry workers in 23, out of 24 occupations studied, received incentive 
payments. Incentive earnings ranged from 1*73 per cent in the case of Driver/ 
Tractor to 19*95 percent in the case of Jones Machine Operators. Only in four 
occupations viz., Jones Machines Operators, Nailers and Strappers, Water 
Coolers and Hand Wrappers, they were more than 10 but less than 
20 per cent. Eighteen occupations in Match factories reflected incentive 
earnings. Only Checkers (7*91%) and Operators Box Filling Machines 
(7*31 %) earned less than 10 percent of their total earnings as incentives and 
the rest earned more, the highest percentage being 16*88 in the case of 
Fitters. In Cigarette factories, with the exception of one out of 19 occupations 
studied, all received incentive payments. Among these Operators Gr. I., 
Sorters, Parcel Labellers and Boxers Off received 10 to 12 per cent of their 
earnings in the shape of incentive payments. Case Packers and Operators 
Gr. Ill received nearly 6 per cent and the rest between 0*86 and 3*20 per cent. 
In twenty-one out of 25 principal occupations examined for this report persons 
were found to be receiving incentive payments in Paper and Paper Products 
industry. The proportion which the incentive earnings formed ranged from 1 • 82 
to 9*01 per cent. Some of the occupations in which incentive earnings were 
somewhat significant arc Bamboo Feeders (9 *01%). Ream Carrier (8*97%), 
Finisher (8*91%), Supervisors (6*26%), Lay Boy Man (4*47%), Asstt. 
Mistry (5*42%), Sweepers (5*88%), and Drier Men (6*65%). In Tanneries 
persons employed in 9 occupations such as Shaving, Rolling, Glazing and 
Buffing Machine Operators, Fitters, Hand Fleshers and Setters and Mistries 
received incentive earnings which ranged from 0*43 per cent (Hand Fleshers) 
to 3*52 per cent (Fitters) of the total earnings. In other industries workers 
employed in very few occupations were covered by incentive systems. Among 
those where none of the workers in important occupations studied were found 
to be receiving incentive payments are Sugar, Tobacco Curing, Footwear, 
Clothing, Petroleum Refineries and Electric Light and Power Stations. 

(d) Plantations — Pluckers in Tea Estates in South India and Tappers 
in Rubber Plantations alone were found to be receiving incentive payments 
which constituted 15*13 and 10*77 per cent respectively of their total earnings. 
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(e) Mines — ( i ) From the occupations studied for this report it would 
appear that among mining industries incentive system was most in vogue in 
the Iron Ore Mining industry. Of the 25 major occupations analysed in res- 
pect of this industry as many as 13 were found to be receiving incentive pay- 
ments. Except in the case of Tractor Showel Operators and Attendants, who 
received 2-48 and 1*65 per cent respectively of tlieir total earnings in the shape 
of incentive payments, the rest received less than 0-6 per cent. Besides these 
two occupations, others which reflected incentive earnings are Mistries, Drivers, 
Machine Drillers, Compressor Drivers, Firemen, Shot Firers, Mates and Burra 
Weekly, etc. 

(ii) In Coal Mines incentive earnings were reflected in the case of Asstt. 
Foremen, Blasters, Calip Men, On-Setters, Drillers, Surface Trammers, Haulage 
Khalasis and Mazdoors. The proportion, which the incentive earnings formed 
to the total earnings, ranged from 0 ■ 17 per cent in the case, of Asstt. Foremen 
to 2*9 per cent in the case of On-Setters. 

(Hi) In Manganese Mines only Fitters were found to be receiving incentive 
payments which accounted for 0*93 percent of their total earnings. None of 
the workers in Mica Mines were found to be covered by incentive payments. 

STATEMENT 9-4 

Total Number of Units in the Industry and the Percentage of 
Units Having Incentive Bonus Schemes in the Industry 


Serial 

No. 

Industry 



Total 

number of 
units in the 
industry 

Percentage 
of units 
having in- 
centive 
bonus 
schemes 
in the 
industry 

(i) 

(2) 



(3) 

(4) 

A. Factory Industries 



11,815 

4*7 

1 Cotton Textile . . 



1,200 

81 

(a) 

Howrah and Calcutta 



31 

— 

W 

Coimbatore 



47 

61-7 

(c) 

Madurai and Ramnathpuram 



71 

12-7 

(d) 

Bangalore 



35 

— 

(e) 

Ahmedabad 



77 

8-1 

(/) 

Bombay and Bombay Suburban 



85 

— 

(9) 

Sholapur 



13G 

— 

(A) 

Nagpur 



7 

100 0 

(«') 

Indore . . . . • . 



fl 

— 

0) 

Kanpur 



15 

— 
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STATEMENT 9*4 — contd. 



(1) 

V) 

(3) 




(k) Delhi 

9 

66-7 


( l ) Jaipur and Ajmer . . 

5 

— 


(m) Residual . . 

766 

6-2 

2 

Jute Textile 

112 

17-4 


(a) West Bengal 

101 

15-6 


(6) Residual . . 

11 

33-3 

3 

Silk Textile 

994 

2-2 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

160 

51 


(6) Amritsar . . 

150 

— 


(c) Jammu and Kashmir 

14 

14-3 


( d ) Residual . . 

670 

IS 

4 

Woollen Textile 

86 

6-8 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

8 

50-0 


( b ) Amritsar - . 

31 

— 


(c) Residual . . 

47 

3*9 


Textile Group . . 

2,482 

61 

r> 

Metal Rxtraeting and Refining 

30 

26-7 

o 

Metal Rolling .. 

212 

13*6 

7 

Metal Founding 

320 

2 0 


(a) Howrah and 24 Parganas 

lOl 

6-1 


(b) Residual . . 

219 

0-9 

8 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. . . 

125 

4-6 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 

309 

2-8 

10 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 

134 

6-0 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical Machinery and Appliances 

282 

4-3 

1 2 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery and Accessories 

128 

3-1 

13 

.Ship Building and Repairing 

44 

44 

14 

Railway Workshops 

114 

7-4 

15 

Tramway Workshops 

16 

— 

16 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor Vehicle's 

886 

1-7 

17 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 

23 

17-4 

18 

Bicycles Manufacturing and Repairing 

29 

— 


Engineering Group 

2,652 

4-3 

19 

Cement 

26 

25-2 

20 

Paper and Paper Products 

149 

4-2 

21 

Sugar 

232 

— 


(a) Bihar 

34 

• — 


(b) V. P. 

143 

— 


(c) Residual . . ... 

55 

— 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 

260 

3-0 


(a) Calcutta 

41 

— 


(6) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

75 

2-7 


(e) Residual . . 

144 

4*2 
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STATEMENT 9-4 —contd. 


(1) 

(2) 




(3) 

<«> 

23 

Printing Presses 

. . 



2,073 

3 1 

24 

Match Factories 

•• 



152 

4-0 

25 

Glass Factories . . 




230 

14*9 


(a) Calcutta and 24 Parganas 




20 

100 


(b) Ferozabad 




110 

— 


(c) Residual . . 




100 

32-2 

26 

Petroleum Refineries 




46 

— 

27 

Electric Light and Power Stations 



498 

— 

28 

Soap Factories 




100 

5-7 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 




53 

7*2 

30 

Tanneries 




425 

40 

31 

Foot-wear Manufacturing 




72 

— 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing . . 




85 

— 

33 

Artificial Manures 




06 

6-4 

34 

Cigarette Factories 




17 

51*8 

35 

Didi Factories ... 




1.023 

0 • 9 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works . . 




391 

M 


(a) Guntur 




296 

— 


(b) Residual . . 




95 

4-3 

37 

Cashewnut Factories 




183 

33-5 


(a) Kerala 




142 

43 l 


(b) Residual . . 




41 

— 


Other Factory Industries . . 




6,081 

3-7 


B. Plantations 




2,639 

31 1 

38 

Tea Plantations 




1,436 

15-2 


(a) North-East India . . 




1,219 

— 


(b) South India 




217 

1000 

39 

Coffee Plantations 




1,097 

46- 1 

40 

Rubber Plantations 




106 

90-5 


C. Mines 




2,091 

6-4 

41 

Coal Mines 




828 

5-6 

42 

Manganese Mines 




739 

11 

43 

Mica Mines 

. . 



400 

— 

44 

Iron Ore Mines 

, . 


. . 

124 

45*5 
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STATEMENT 9-5 

Total. Number op Workers in the Industry and the Percentage of 
Workers Covered by the Incentive Bonus Schemes to the Total 
Employed in the Industry 


Serial Industry 

No. 


Total 

number of 
workers in the 
industry 

Percentage 
of workers 
covered 
under the 
schemes as 
to the total 
employed 
in the 
industry 

(i) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 


A. Factory Industries 


24,53,300 

8*5 

1 

Cotton Textile . . 


8,95,600 

6*3 


(a) Howrah and Calcutta 


14,600 

— 


(b) Coimbatore 


40,600 

23*5 


(c) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 


46,100 

23*4 


( d ) Bangalore 


7,200 

— 


(e) Ahmedabad 


1,09,900 

0*6 


(/) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 


1,80,700 

— 


(g) Sholapur . . 


18,200 

— 


(h) Nagpur 


12,300 

17 2 


(i) Indore 


18,100 

— 


( j ) Kanpur 


51,100 

— 


(fc) Delhi 


38,300 

36-5 


(l) Jaipur and Ajmer . . 


5,700 

— 


(m) Residual . . 


3,52,800 

5-7 

2 

Jute Textile 


2,51,700 

1*3 


(«) West Bengal 


2,35,400 

1*3 


(6) Residual . . 


16,300 

0*9 

3 

Silk Textile 


61,100 

3*0 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 


24,100 

21 


(6) Amritsar . . 


5,100 

— 


(c) Jammu and Kashmir 


1,500 

25*7 


(tf) Residual . . 


30,400 

3-1 

4 

Woollen Textile 


18,600 

2*5 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 


5,000 

7*9 


(b) Amritsar . . 


700 

— 


(c) Residual 


12,900 

0*6 


Textile Group 


12,27,000 

5*1 

5 

Metal Extracting and Refining 


59,200 

96*7 

6 

Metal Rolling 


25,600 

43*5 

7 

Metal Founding 


24,900 

3*1 


(a) Howrah and 24 Parganas 


15,200 

4*8 


(6) Residual . . 


9,700 

0*4 

S 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 


4,200 

14-7 

9 

Manufacture of Agricultural Implements 


10,800 

2 5 

10 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 


9,200 

16*5 

11 

Manufacture of Electrical Machinery and Appliances 

46,100 

15*3 

12 

Manufacture of Textile Machinery and Accessories . . 

12,600 

2*0 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 

. . 

24,400 

4*8 
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STATEMENT 9-5 —contd. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 




(3) 

(4) 

14 

Railway Workshops 



.. 

1,80,900 

41 

15 

Tramway Workshops 



. . 

3,400 

— 

16 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor 

Vehicles 


. . 

46,300 

0*6 

17 

Aircraft Building and Repairing . 



. . 

15,200 

40-4 

18 

Bicycles Manufacturing and Repair 

ing 


. . 

9,900 

— 


Engineering Group 



. , 

4,72,700 

19 • 9 

19 

Cement 

. 


. . 

19,200 

2 • 2 

20 

Paper and Paper Products 




29,400 

10 6 

21 

Sugar 




1 , 11,100 

— 


(a) Bihar 



. . 

18,200 

— 


(*> UP 




60,1 00 

— 


(c) Residual . . 




32,900 

— 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 

. 



29,200 

7 . 7 - 


(a) Calcutta . . 




5,600 

— 


(b) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 



5,800 

1-5 


(c) Residual . . 




17,800 

12*2 

23 

Printing Presses 




76,000 

1*5. 

24 

Mat eli Factories 




33,700 

12 4 

25 

Class Factories 




41,300 

29 • 6 


(a) Calcutta and 24 Parganas 




5,600 

111 


(b) Ferozabad 




7,700 

— 


(c) Residual . . 




28,000 

41-4 

26 

Petroleum Refineries 




2,500 

— 

27 

Electric Light and Power Stations 




33,500 

— 

28 

Soap Factories 




7,800 

35*9 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 




6,500 

15-5 

30 

Tanneries 




20,100 

5-4 

31 

Footwear Manufaotu ring 




11,500 

— 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing . . 




4,000 

— 

33 

Artificial Manures 




16,500 

3*6 

34 

Cigarette Factories 




12,000 

57 • 7 

35 

Birli Factories . . 




1,10,100 

0-4 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works .. 




98,901 ) 

5*0. 


(a) Guntur 




73,500 

— 


(b) Residual . . 




25,400 

19-5 

37 

Cashew nut Factories 




90,600 

0-5, 


(a) Kerala 




81,100 

0 0 


( b ) Residual . . 



. . 

9,500 

— 


Other Factor // Industries 



. . 

7,53,600 

5 • 5 . 


B. Plantations 



. . 

8,74.100 

15-5 

38 

Tea Plantations 




7,66,500 

9-2 


(a) North-East India . . 




6,46,200 

— 


( 6 ) South India 



. . 

1,20,300 

58-3 

39 

Coffee Plantations 



. . 

95,700 

60 4 

40 

Rubber Plantations 




11,900 

47 *S 


C. Mines 




5,05,000 

1-3 

41 

Coal Mines 




3,52,800 

1-5 

42 

Manganese Mines 




89,800 

1*5 

43 

Mica Mines 




22,700 

— 

44 

Iron Ore Mines . . 



•• 

39,700 

2*0 
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STATEMENT 9-6 


Tot a i. Number of Workers Employed in Units Having Incentive Bonus 
Schemes, the Percentage of Workers Covered by the Schemes to the 


Total, Employed tN Such Units and the Average Daily Incentive 
Earnings of Workers Covered by the Schemes 



Estimated 
number of 
workers 

Percentage of 
workers cover- 
ed under the 

Average 

daily 

incentive 

Serial Industry 

employed in 
units having 
incentive 
schemes 

schemes to 

earnings of 

No. 


the total 
employed in 
the unit 
having the 
schemes 

workers 
covered 
under the 
schemes 
(Rs.) 

~<lT 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 


A. Factory Industries 

5,96,200 

34-8 

0-74 

1 

Cotton Textile 

2,10,500 

26-9 

0-14 


(a) Howrah and Calcutta 

— 

— 

— 


(6) Coimbatore 

32,600 

28-5 

0*14 


(c) Madurai and Ramnathpuram . . 

42,500 

25-4 

0-13 


(d) Bangalore 

— 

— 

— 


(e) Ahmedabad 

11,900 

5-4 

0-06 


(/) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

— 

— - 

-- 


(^) Sholapur 

— 

— 

— 


(A) Nagpur 

12,300 

17*2 

0-29 


( i ) Indore 

— 

- — 

— 


( j ) Kanpur 

— 

— 

— 


(k) Delhi 

38,300 

36-5 

0-13 


(l) Jaipur and Ajmer 

— 

■ — 

— 


(m) Residual 

73,400 

27-2 

0-13 

2 

.lute Textile 

42,300 

7-8 

0-14 


(a) West Bengal 

37,200 

8-5 

0-14 


(b) Residual 

5,000 

2-8 

0-19 

3 

Silk Textile 

4,200 

42-8 

0-36 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

1,800 

27*7 

0-26 


(b) Amritsar 

— 

— 

— 


(c) Jammu and Kashmir 

900 

41-6 

0-49 


( d ) Residual 

1,500 

61-0 

0-36 

4 

Woollen Textile 

5,100 

9*2 

0*15 


(a) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

4,200 

9-5 

0-15 


(6) Amritsar 

— 

— 

— 


(c) Residual 

1,000 

8-2 

0-17 


Textile (iroup 

2,01,400 

24-1 

0-14 

5 

Metal Extracting and Refining 

58,000 

98-7 

1-57 

6 

Metal Roiling 

15,600 

71-4 

1-25 

7 

Metal Founding 

1,800 

41-2 

1-64 


(a) Howrah and 24 Parganas 

1,400 

50-0 

1-68 


(6) Residual 

400 

8-8 

0-89 

8 

9 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 
Manufacture of Agricultural Imple- 

700 

88-2 

0-66 


ments 

600 

48-7 

0-36 

10 

11 

Manufacture of Machine Tools 
Manufacture of Electrical Machinery 

3,600 

42 • 2 

0-84 


and Appliances . . 

10,700 

66-1 

1-32 
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STATEMENT 9 ■ 6 —contd. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

12 

Manufacture of textile Machinery and 
Accessories 

3,200 

7-7 

0-27 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing 

1,200 

100-0 

0-21 

14 

Railway Workshops 

56,600 

130 

0-52 

15 

Tramway Workshops 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor 
Vehicles 

300 

90*5 

0-27 

17 

Aircraft Building and, Repairing 

13,000 

471 

0-43 

18 

Bicycles Manufacturing and Repairing 

— 

— 

— 


Engineering group 

1,65,400 

r.6-8 

1-32 

19 

Cement 

7,000 

6-0 

0-71 

20 

Paper and Paper Products . . 

6,500 

47*8 

0-85 

21 

Sugar 

— ■ 

— 




(a) Bihar 

— 

— 




(6) U. P. 

— 

— 




(e) Residual 

— 

— 

— 

22 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals 

7,200 

31-4 

016 


(a) Calcutta . . 

— 

— 




(6) . Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

300 

31-9 

0-16 


(c) Residual 

6,900 

31*4 

0-16 

23 

Printing Presses . . 

8,200 

14*2 

0-44 

24 

Match Factories 

5,100 

81*5 

4-35 

25 

Glass Faotories 

15,300 

79-7 

0-59 


(a) Calcutta and 24 Parganas 

600 

100-0 

1 35 


(b) Ferozabad 

— 

— . 




(c) Residual 

14,700 

78-8 

0-55 

26 

Petroleum Refineries 

— 

— 



27 

Electric Light and Power Stations 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Soap Factories 

5,300 

52*5 

0-76 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil 

1,600 

62-2 

0-59 

30 

Tanneries 

2,600 

41*7 

0 43 

3L 

Footwear Manufacturing 

— 

— 

— 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing 

— 

— 

— 

33 

Artificial Manures 

11.200 

5-4 

1 -28 

34 

Cigarette Factories 


58-9 

0-3‘> 

35 

Bidi Factories 

10,000 

4-5 

0-53 

36 

Tobacco Curing Works 

6,700 

71 0 

0 23 


(«) Guntur 

— 

— 

— _ 


(b) Residual 

6,700 

74-0 

0-23 

37 

Cash e wnu t Factories 

42,500 

1-2 

0-45 


(a) Kerala 

42,500 

1 2 

0-45 


{0) Residual 

— 

— 




Other Factory Industries 

1,40,900 

29-5 

0-90 


B. Plantations 

1,97,500 

OS -6 

0-26 

38 

Tea Plantations . . 

1,20,300 

58 3 

0-21 


(a) North East India 


— 




(b) South India 

1,20,300 

58-3 

0-21 

39 

Coffee Plantations 

05.81 >0 

87-8 

0-24 

40 

Rubber Plantations 

11.400 

50 • J 

0-39 


C. Mines 

44,400 

14 *4 

0*21 

41 

Coal Mines 

31,000 

16*6 

0-26 

42 

Manganese Mines 

1,900 

70-2 

0-22 

43 

Mica Mines 

— 

— 



44 

Iron Ore Mines 

11,200 

7-0 

0*09 


M /P(N)3BJ DofX.Il — 10 



APPENDIX I 

A*Note on Sample Design and Selection of Establishments 
I. Sample Design 

(< a)\For Factory Industries — For the Wage Survey it was decided to adopt 
the same sample design as was adopted by the Bureau for its Quarterly Earnings 
Index Scheme, so as to ensure the maximum co-ordination between the two 
schemes. In view of the fact that industry, region and size of establishments, as 
measured in terms of numbers employed, are correlated with the main character 
under study namely, level of wages and earnings, it was decided to adopt for the 
purposes of the Quarterly Earnings Index Scheme, a multi-stage sampling pro- 
cedure with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those indus- 
tries which were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions or areas; 
and the units in each stratum were divided into two size groups. The registered 
factories belonging to those industries in which regional st ratification was found 
necessary were stratified, and eacli centre or area of high concentration was taken 
as a separate regional stratum of the industry and the remaining scattered fac- 
tories were clubbed together into a single residual stratum. Establishments in an 
indust ry/reg ion al stratum were arranged in a frequency distribution fashion with 
suitable class intervals and were divided into two size groups — large factories 
and small factories, on the basis of an optimum cut-oil* point derived for each 
industry/regional stratum. The optimum cut-off point was so derived that if all 
the establishments in the upper size group were included in the sample, the 
results obtained would yield an estimate of overall employment within 5 per cent 
error at 95 per cent confidence interval, and the sample size would be minimum. 
Details of the optimum cut-off points for various industries/strata and the samp- 
ling fractions adopted for the two size groups are given in the attached State- 
ment. The optimum cut-off point varied from industry to industry and bet- 
ween strata of an industry depending upon the number and the size of establish- 
ment. Further, the sample from the lower size groups, as obtained from the opti- 
mum cut-off point studies, varied widely from industry to industry, thus intro- 
ducing an element of varying sampling fraction. 

However, in view of the limited resources available for the Wage Survey 
and from considerations of practicability, etc., it was decided to take a sub-sample 
of 50 per cent from the upper size group and the same sampling fraction as 
derived from the optimum cut-off-point studies for the lower size group. In the 
case of those industries i n which wage rates had been standardised, a sub-sample 
of 25 per cent was taken instead of 50 per cent in the upper size class. The total 
sample selected in respect of the factory industries thus came to 2,253. The frame 
on the basis of which the sample was selected, was the List of Registered 
Factories for the year 1955. 

(b) Plantations awl Mining Industries — It was decided to cover about 350 
establishments in Plantations (viz., Tea, Coffee and Rubber) and an equal number 
of units in Mining Industries (viz., Coal, Manganese, Mica and Iron Ore). In 
view of this, and also because of the fact that wage rates in most of the industries 
were regulated under the Minimum Wages Act or under adjudication awards, it 
was not considered necessary to adopt a sampling procedure involving stratifi- 
cation by size groups and a different sampling procedure, namely. Probability 
Proportion to Size with replacement, was adopted. Regional stratification was 
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introduced only in the case of Tea Plantations where it was observed that 
conditions were markedly different in the North East and South India. The 
frame from which the sample was drawn was the Lists of Registered Plantations 
and Mines for the year 1956-57. 

11. Select ion of Establishments — 

(a) Factory Industries — In view of the fact that level of wages varies not only 
from State to State but also from district to district within State, it was consi- 
dered necessary to give due representation to every district while drawing 
the sample. With this object in view the primary sampling units, namely, regis- 
tered factories within an industry /regional stratum , were arranged by contigu- 
ous States and within each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion 
so that districts form a continuous chain from one State to another. Having 
arranged the list of factories in the above manner, the factories above the opti- 
mum cut-off point were taken in the upper size class and the rest in the lower size 
class. From these size groups, the required number of factories were selected by 
systematic sampling with a random start. 

(b) Plantation Industries — The list of the plantations, separately for Tea, 
Coffee and Rubber, were collected from the various State Authorities. It was 
found that employment figures for each of the estates were not available with 
most of the State Authorities and as such acreage figures, which were available, 
were utilised. This provided the frame for actual selection of the sample for the 
plantation industries. The prefixed sample size of 350 estates was distributed 
among the three plantation industries i.e., (Tea, Coffee and Rubber) approxima- 
tely in proportion to acreage in each, subject, of course, to such adjustments 
which were necessary to ensure adequate sample size so as to yield reliable 
results. The sample for the Tea Plantations was further sub-divided into two 
regional strata, viz.. North East and South India, in proportion to the acreage 
in each stratum. The estates within each industry /stratum were listed according 
to States in the first instance. On the basis of the acreage figures available for 
each estate, cumulative totals were obtained and with the help of Random 
Number Tables the required sample size was drawn with probability proportion- 
al to acreage and with replacement in each of the Strata. 

(c) Mining Industries —The four mining industries surveyed under the 
Wage Census Scheme were Coal, Manganese. Iron Ore and Mica. An up-to-date 
list of mines for each of the above four categories, showing also the figures of 
employment for each, was collected from the office of Chief Inspector of Mines. 
These lists were treated as the frame for purposes of drawing actual sample for 
the mining industries. The prefixed sample size of 350 mines was distributed 
among the four strata, approximately in proportion to employment in each 
stratum, subject, of course, to such adjustments which were necessary to ensure 
adequate sample size so as to yield reliable results. The procedure for the selec- 
tion of the units was the same as in the case of plantations. 

It was also decided that sampled units found to be closed or which had 
changed their line of production or were inaccessible, should be substituted. The 
method adopted for substitution was to take the succeeding unit in the frame as 
the substitute for the one found to be closed. Tn the case of the lower size class, 
plantation and mines, a further provision was made that the unit to be taken as 
a substitute should be as far as possible, of the same size from the point of view 
of employment, and possibly from the same district. 
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Optimum Cut-off Point and Sampling Fraction in various 
Industries covered In the Wage Survey 


Optimum Sampling Fraction* 

Serial cut-off in percentages 

No. Industry/Stratum point t r* 

Upper Lower 
size size 



(1) (2) 



(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 

A. Factory Industries : 

Cotton Textile — 

(a) Howrah and Calcutta 



400 

25 

28*6; 


(6) Coimbatore 



500 

25 

38*8. 


(c) Madurai and Ramnathpuram 

. . 

. . 

100 

25 

6*5. 


(<J) Bangalore 

. . 


75 

25 

5*6; 


(e) Ahmedabad 

. . 


1500 

25 

46-9, 


(/) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

. . 


500 

25 

4-5 


(g) Sholapur 

. . 


100 

25 

16 


(h) Nagpur .. 

. . 


— 

25 




( i ) Indore 


. . 

— 

25 




( j) Kanpur . . 


. . 

— 

25 

1,00 


( k ) Delhi 

. . 

. . 

— 

25 

J00 


(Z) .Jaipur and Ajmer 

. . 

. . 

— 

25 




(w) Residual 

• . 

. . 

200 

25 

12 

2 

Jute Textile — 

(a) West Bengal 



3000 

25 

40 -S 


(b) Residual 

. . 


— 

25 



3 

Silk Textile- 

led Bombay and Bombay Suburban 



100 

50 

24 • 2 


(/>) Amritsar 


. . 

50 

50 

24-lj 


(c) Jammu and Kashmir 

. . 

. . 

50 

50 

16-7 


(d) Residual 

. . 


50, 

50 

12*9 

4 

Woollen Text Ho- 
ld) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 




50 

50*0 


(6) Amritsar 

• • 


50 

50 

54*5 


(c) Residual 



100 

50 

24*0 

5 

Metal Extracting and Refining 



255 

50 

11*8 

6 

Metal Rolling 



70 

50 

6*9 

7 

Metal Founding — 

(a) Howrah and 24 Parganas . . 



50 

50 

19*1 


(b) Residual 


. . 

40 

50 

21*3 

8 

Manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, etc. 



50 

50 

25*9 

9 

Agricultural Implements 



30 

50 

21*8 

10 

Machine Tools 

. . 


25 

50 

10*8 

11 

Electrical Machinery and Appliances 



75 

50 

6*9, 

12 

Textile Machinery and Accessories 

. . 


40 

50 

18*0 

13 

Ship Building and Repairing . . 

. - 


100 

50, 

5*0 

14 

Railway Workshops 



500 

25 

10*1 

15 

Tramw ay Workshops . . 

. . 

. . 

100 

50 

50*0 

16 

Manufacture and Repairs of Motor Vehicles 

. . 

50 

50 

6*5 

17 

Aircraft Building and Repairing 

*• 


100 

50 

10*0 
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(1) 

(2) 



(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

18 

Bicycle Manufacturing and Repairing 



50 

50 

16 7 

19 

Cement 



500 

50 

42*8 

20 

21 

Paper and Paper Products 

Sugar — 



100 

30 

8*9 


(a) Bihar 



500 

50 

50*0 


(5) U. P. 



300 

50 

13*9 

22 

(c) Residual 

Heavy and Fine Chemicals — 



300 

50 

33*3 


(a) Calcutta 



100 

50 

32 3 


(6) Bombay and Bombay Suburban 



30 

50 

14 3 


(c) Residual 



50 

50 

9*2 

23 

Printing Presses 



50 

50 

4 3 

24 

25 

Match Factories 

Glass Factories — 



100 

50 

13 1 


(u) Calcutta and 24 Parganas . . 



100 

50 

42*8 


(b) Fcrozabad 



30 

50 

61 


(r) Residual 



200 

50 

40*8 

26 

Petroleum Helineries 



50 

50 

25 0 

27 

Electric Light and Power 



50 

50 

9*8 

28 

Soap Factories 



50 

50 

16*5 

29 

Hydrogenated Oil Factories 



100 

50 

250 

30 

Tanneries 



50 

50 

22*6 

31 

Foot-wear Manufacturing 



00 

50 

7-0 

32 

Clothing Manufacturing 



30 

50 

14-6 

33 

Artificial Manures 



50 

50 

13-6 

34 

Cigarette Factories 



50 

50 

9 1 

35 

30 

liidi Factories 

Tobacco Curing Works- 



100 

50 

13 6 


fa) Guntur 



120 

50 

180 

37 

(b) Residual 

Cashewnut Factories — 



80 

50 

8-6 


(a) Kerala 



300 

50 

29 0 


(6) Residual 

B. Plantations : 



00 

50 

11*5 


38 Tea Plantations — • 


(а) North East India 

(б) South India 

39 Coffee Plantations 

40 Rubber Plantations 
C. Mines : 

41 Coal Mines 

42 Manganese Mines 

43 Mica Mines 

44 Tron Ore Mines 


I It was decided to cover 350 
j plantations in all. These were 
^►distributed over Tea, Coffee and 
Rubber on the basis of relative 
acreage under each type. 

• • J 


. . "] It was decided to cover 350 mines 
| in all. This number was distribu- 
. . | ted over Coal, Mica, Manganese*. 

y and Iron Ore in relation to 
. . the relative number of mines 
in each category. 

• • J 



APPENDIX IT 
Forms used in the Survey 
FORM A 

Collection of data on occupational wage-rates 
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FORM B 

Collection of data on pay-koll earnings of suiplc workers 
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FORM D 

Collection of data, on Production norms under Incentive Bonus Scnames 

Xame and Address of the Establishment Industry Code 

Location Code 

Date(s) of Survey — 
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APPENDIX III 


Mg phod of Estimation Adopted for Deriving Estimates for the Occupa- 
tions, Over Occupations and Over Size-Groups for Various Charac- 
ters 

In the light of the objective of the survey and the data collected, it was 
considered necessary that compilation and analysis of data should be done 
according to occupations. Thus, estimates have been derived separately in 
respect of ( i ) percentage of workers according to sex and age i.e., men, women and 
children, (ii) Percentage of workers according to method of payments, i.e., time- 
rated and piece-rated, (Hi) Wage-rates i.e., minimum and maximum 
and (iv) Method of payment of dearness allowances (from the data as 
collected in Form A), and (/) Percentage of workers according to employment 
status, (ii) Percentage of workers according to various wage periods, (Hi) Aver- 
age daily pay-roll earnigs according to sex and method of payment, (iv) Average 
daily pay-roll earnings due to various components, i.e., basic wages, production, 
attendance, shift allowance, overtime, etc., and (v) Percentage of workers 
according to various levels of wages and earnings (from the data as collec- 
ted in Form B), for each occupation, size group and over occupations so that 
intra and inter-occupational comparisons may be possible. The procedure adop- 
ted for deriving the estimates for each of the characters mentioned above is 
given below:-- 

Part I 

/. Percentage of workers according to sex and age , i.e., men, women and child- 
ren and methods of payment, i.e., Time-rated and Piece-rated 

Besides, the main data on occupational wage-rates, certain other concomit- 
ant variables, such as, total number of full time workers under two sets of 
categories, namely, (i) men, women and children and (ii) Time-rated and 
Piece-rated workers were also collected in Form A for each occupation. 

(a) For Factory Industries — In case of manufacturing industries, the total 
number of full time workers under two sets of categories listed above were added 
over all occupations from all the primary sampled units separately for each size 
group in the first instance and then weighted inversely in proportion 
to the sampling fraction (derived on the basis of the optimum cut-off-point 
study for that particular industry /stratum), so as to arrive at the estimated 
grand totals for each sub-group of these two sets of categories. From the grand 
totals thus obtained under each sub-group, the estimated percentage of men, 
women and children and time-rated and piece-rated workers were derived by 
simple division. 

Mathematically, it is expressed as : — 

For one character, say, men, 


Nil , NL _ 

yu 4 — yL 

nu J * 


nL 


Wu WL 


A 

Y = 


>' 100 
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Where Y is the estimated percentage of workers for the character under studv „ 
Nu=total number of primary units in the upper size group. 
nu=nmnber of primary units selected from the upper size group. 
NL=total number of primary units in the lower size group. 
nL— number of primary units selected from the lower size group. 

yu, yL denote number of full time workers as obt ained from the sampled 
primary units for the character understudy in respect of upper 
and lower size groups respectively. 

W Nu 1 WT NL 

Wu = wu and \VL — - wL 

nu nL 

Where wu nr.d wL are »he number of full time workers as obtained from the 
sample in the upper size ai d lower size group respectively. 

(b) For Plantations a)id Mines —In case of plantations and mines, the total 
number of full time workers under two sets of categories mentioned above were 
inflated in the first instance according to the number of times a primary unit is 
selected in the sample and then added ov er all the distinct primary units in order 
to obtain the totals in each group of the two sets of categories. From the totals, 
thus obtained under each group, the estimated percentage of men, women, 
adolescents and children and time-rated and piece- rated workers were derived 
by simple division. 

Mathematically, it is expressed as: — 

For one character, say, men, 


A 


Y 


A i yj( r »J 

"7- 1 . x 100 

n 

* *i yj 

j - i 


A 


Where Y 


yj(m) 


yj 

n' 

A j 


— the estimated percentage of workers for the character under 
study. 

= number of full time workers for the character under study in 
primary unit j. 

= total number of fill! time workers in primary unit j. 

= the number of distinct primary units selected. 

= the number of times the jth primary unit is selected. 


11 . W age Rates 

As stated earlier, data on occupational wage rates, i.e., various scales of 
wages applicable to an occupation or fixed rates in the absence of any prescribed 
scale of wages or actual wages earned in the absence of any fixed rates were 
collected for all the occupations as existed in the primary sampled units. The 
various scales of wages or fixed rates or actual earnings were first reduced to a 
common footing, i.e., on per day basis by dividing by 2t>, 12 and b, the monthly. 
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fortnightly and weekly rates respectively. Two sets of values, namely, (i) 
minimum — (lowest value of the prescribed scales, fixed rates or actual mini- 
mum wages earned) and (n) maximum — (highest value of the prescribed 
scales, fixed rates or actual maximum wages earned) were obtained in the first 
instance and then tabulated separately in respect of each occupation and 
size group. 

(a) For Factory Industrie s — From the various sets of values within an 
occupation a weighted average was calculated for the occupation in respect of 
both the sets i.e., minimum and maximum separately for each size group. 
(The weights applied were the number of full time workers as reported 
in primary sampled unit having a particular occupation in common). The 
occupational values thus obtained in respect of minimum and maximum 
were further pooled over all the occupations separately in each size group 
bv weighting directly in proportion to the number of full time workers in the 
respective occupations for purposes of arriving at the value for the industry as 
such. The overall estimated value in respect of minimum and maximum 
was obtained by blowing up the estimates in the respective size groups direc- 
tly in proportion to the estimated number of full time workers in the two size 
groups. 

Mathematically, it is expressed as: — 

For a particular character, sav minimum wage-rates, 

A A 

A Wu yu ! WL yL 

Y = ‘a A 

Wu -J- WL 

Where Y — is the estimated value for the character under study, for the indus- 


try as a whole. 

yu.vL — the weighted average, in the upper size and lower size group res- 


pectively f 

[>r t lie 

character under 

study. 



M 

n 


/ M 

n 


where y a = 27 

2 

yuij Wuij 


2 

Wuij 

i— 1 

j=l 


I i-=l 

j=l 


*1 

n 


i M 

n 


2 

2 

yLij WLij 

2 

2 

WLij 

i—1 


i—1 

j=l 


vuij, vLij — Daily wage rate* 

fortlie character under 

study 

in occupation 


i in primary unit j in the upper size and lower size groups res- 
pectively. 

Wuij, WLij = Total number of workers of occupation i in primary unit j 
A a in the upper size and lower size groups respectively. 

Wu, WL — The estimated numbers of full time workers in the upper size 
and lower size groups respectively. 


Wu 


Where wu 


Nu 

X wu 

nu 

The number of workers as obtained from the sample in the 

M n 

upper size group i.e., 27 27 Wuij 

i=i j=i 
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(6) For Plantations and Mines — From the various sets of values as obtained 
from the primary units having a particular occupation in common, occupational 
averages were obtained by adding all such values separately in respect of mini- 
mum and maximum and then dividing by the number of units sampled. 
The occupational averages thus obtained in respect of minimum and maximum 
were further pooled over all occupations by weighting directly in pro- 
portion to the inflated number of full time workers in the respective occupa- 
tions for purposes of arriving at the overall average for the industry as a whole 

Mathematically, it is expressed as: — 

For a particular character, say, minimum wage-rates — 


Primary units: — 1, 2, 3, N 

Secondary units: — M x , M 3 , M 3 , MN 

(Occupations) 

N 

Probabilitv of selection: — PI, P2, P3 PNi.e., 27 Pj == I 

Hi 


For the sake of convenience, let the n selected units in the sample be as. 
follows: — 

Primary units : -1, 2, 3, n' 

n' 

No. of times selected : — A i? A 2 , A ;5 An' where 27 Aj = n 

j"= l 

No. of secondary units : M,, M 3 , M ,. 11,,' 

It is noticed that in practice 

M 1 =M 2 =M 3 = MN = M 

N 

It is required to estimate 27 Pj yij 

j = i 

where 


yij • — denotes the actual value for the character under study for the- 
ith occupation of the jth primary unit. 


It can be casilv shown that an unbiased estimate of 27 Pjyij is. given by 
n' \ j = l 


2 yij 

j = 1 


W; y, 


M 

27 Wi 
i = 1 


which would therefore provide the esti- 
mated value for the character under study 
for the ith occupation. 

is the overall estimate for the character 
under study for the industry as a whole. 
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Where- -Wi — stand for the inflated number of full time workers in the ith 

n' 

occupation, i.e., £ Aj Wij 

Wij — total number of workers of occupation i in primary unit j. 

III. Method of Payment of Dearness Allowance 

With the object of studying the extent and mode of payment of dearness 
allowance as a separate component of wages, information regarding dearness 
allowance ‘Scale of dearness allowance applicable’: — was collected for all the 
occupations as existed in all the primary sampled units. The statistical analysis 
of the data thus collected in this respect has been carried out in two aspects, 
i.e., (A) Percentage of units paying dearness allowance, and (B) Percentage of 
workers accounted for thereby, with their break up according to the method of 
payment of the allowance, i.e., (t) cost of living index, (ii) flat rate, (m) salary/ 
income slab, and (iv) any other. 

(a) For Factory Industries For purposes of compiling these statistics, 
the percentages of units/workers in each size group under various heads as listed 
above were first obtained by dividing the value under each head by the total 
value in the size group. The percentages under each head were further pooled 
over size groups by weighting directly in proportion to the estimated number of 
uuits/workers in the size group in order to arrive at the value for the industry as 
a whole. 

Mathematically, it is expressed as: 

For one character, say percentage of units paying/ workers getting, dearness 
allowance according to flat-rate. 

A A 

^ Wu vu I- WL yL 

Y =• — X — 

Wu + WL 

Where A the estimated percentage of workers for the character under 

study. 

yu, yL the percentage of units/workers in the upper and lower size 

A A group respectively for the character under study. 

Wu, WL = as defined above. 

life; (b) For Plantations and Mines — In this case the numbers of workers under 
each head as listed above were first obtained by simply adding such numbers 
under their respective heads from all the primary units taking, of course, into 
account the number of times a particular primary' unit is selected in the sample. 
From these totals, the percentages under each head were obtained by simple 
division. 
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Mathematically, it is expressed as: 

For one character, say, percentage of units paying/workers getting, dear- 
ness allowance according to flat-rate 

. ? Ajyj(f) 

Y = lr± L. X 100 

£ yj 
j = J 


% 

wi lore Y = the estimated percentage*, of workers for the character under 
study. 

yj(f) = number of workers for the character under study in primary 

unit j. 

vj == total number of workers in primary unit j. 

n — number of distinct primary units selected. 

Aj == number of times, the jth primary unit is selected. 

Part 11 

Data on various components of pay-roll earnings of a sample of individual 
workers drawn in a systematic manner with a random start were collected in 
Form B for each occupation in respect of one pay period only. The scale adopted 
for purposes of sampling within occupation was as follows : - 

Total number of Workers in (he occupation X umber sampled 

Upto 15 . . . . . . .1 

16—40 .. . . .. ..8 

Above 40 . . . . . . 25% subject to a maxi- 

mum of 16. 

Besides, the main data on pay-roll earnings with components, certain, 
other ancillary information, such as, (/) employment status, (ii) wage periods, 
(Hi) sex and age, (ic) time-rated and piece-rated, (r) rates of wages and (vi) 
method and system of payment of wages were also collected for the same set of 
workers. The ancillary information thus collected has also been analysed and 
the method adopted for purposes of deriving the required statistics is illustrated 
below :■ - 

1. Employment Statu v 

(a) For Factory Industries — The total number of sampled workers (exclud- 
ing workers employed on contract basis) in each size group as obtained from 
the primary sampled units were first tabulated under various classes, such as, 
permanent, temporary, badli. casual, seasonal, apprentices, etc., and then their 
percentages under eacli class was obtained by simple division. The percentages, 
thus obtained in each class were pooled over the two size groups directly in 
proportion to the estimated number of workers in the size group so as to arrive 
at the estimated value for the industry as a whole. 


Mathemat ic-ally, 


it is expressed as: 


A 

Wu yu 1 Wh yh 

“ A 

Wu d WL 
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where Y = the estimated percentage of workers say, underclass — permanent* 
yu, yL — the percentage of workers in the upper and lower size group respec- 
tively for the character under study. 

A A 

Wu, WL= as defined above. 

(h) For Plantations and Mines — In this case the inflated total number of 
workers (excluding workers employed on contract basis) as obtained by inflating 
the number of workers in the primary units by the number of times selected 
were compiled in the first instance and then distributed among various classes, 
such as, permanent, temporary, badli, casual, seasonal, apprentices, etc. With 
the aid of these totals, percentages under each class were obtained by simple 
division. 

Mathematically, it is expressed as: — 

. 2 yj(p) 

Y = X 100 

2 A i yj 

A j=l 

Where Y*= the estimated percentage of workers, say, under class — permanent. 
yj(p) = munber of workers, say, under class — permanent — in primary unit j. 
yj — number of workers in primary unit j. 
n' = number of distinct primary units selected. 

Aj = number of times the jth primary unit is selected, 

II. A verage daily pay-roll earnings , according to sex and age i.e ., Men, Women and 

Children 

As stated earlier, data on total pay-roll earnings of a sample of workers in 
respect of each category i.e., men, women and children w T as collected for each 
occupation for one pay period preceding the date of survey. Total earnings 
include various components of earnings, such as, basic, dearness allowance, 
shift allowance, overtime, production bonus, attendance bonus and any other 
non-profit sharing bonus. 

(a) For Factory Industries — The data collected have been analysed occu- 
pation-wise and size-wise i.e., the average per day earnings from each primary 
unit (having a particular occupation in common) were first calculated by 
dividing the total earnings of all the sampled workers in a particular category 
by the total munber of days paid for, and then a weighted occupational average 
was computed by giving as weights the total number of full time workers as 
reported in each primary unit for a particular occupation. The occupational 
averages thus obtained under each category were further grouped over various 
occui>ations in respect of each size group directly in proportion to the number 
of workers in the respective occupations so as to arrive at the final average for 
the size group. The size-wise averages thus arrived at were further pooled over 
size groups in respect of each category directly in proportion to the estimated 
number of workers in order to calculate the industry-average. 
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Mathematically, it is expressed as: — 
j For one size group : 

Let 

N — denote the total number of primary units in an industry, 
n — denote the number of primary units sampled. 

M — total number of occupations in an industry. 

Wij — denote the total number of full time workers in the ith occupation of the 
jth primary unit. 

wij — denote the number of full time workers sampled in the ith occupation of 
the jth primary unit. 

i=l, 2, M 

3=1* 2, n 

For one category , say , men : 

Let 


yijd — denote the total earnings for dtli sampled worker of ith occupation of the 
jth primary unit. 

Dijd — denote the total number of days paid for, to the dth sampled worker 
of the ith occupation of the jth primary unit. 


wij 

2 yij<l 

d 

wij 

27 Dijd 
d = 1 


Average daily total earnings for 
the ith occupation of the jth 
primary unit. 


y = 


M n 

. Wij yii 

i=i ] = i 
M n 

2 2 Wij 

i=l j=l 


Weighted average 
earnings. 


of daily total 


Referring characteristics relating to the upper and lower size groups with 
sub-scripts u and L respectively the estimated over-all industry average will be 
as 

A ~ A - 

Wuyu + WLyn 

A A 

Wu + WL 


M/F*N)361 DQfLB— 1 1 
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the estimated number of full 

Wu WL ~ time workers in the upper and 
lower size groups respectively. 

A 'Nil 

Wu = wu 

nu 

M n 

where wu — 2 2 Wij 

i = 1 3 — 1 

(6) For Plantations and Mines — In this case also the data has been analysed 
according to occupations i.e., the average per day earnings from each primary 
unit (having a particular occupation in common) were first calculated by divid- 
ing total earnings of all the sampled workers in a particular category (say, men) 
by the total number of days paid for, and then a weighted occupational average 
was derived by applying as weights the number of times a particular primary 
unit is selected in the sample. The occupational averages thus arrived at under 
each category were further grouped over all occupations directly in proportion 
to the inflated number of workers in the respective occupations for purposes 
of deriving an over-all average for the industry. 

Mathematically it is expressed as: — 

Let 

N — denote the total number of primary units in the population, 
n' — denote the number of distinct primary units selected. 

Aj — denote the number of times the jth primary unit is selected in the sample 
i.e., 

n' 

2 Aj = n 

j = 1 

Wij — denote the number of workers of occupation i in primary unit j. 

Wi — denote inflated number of workers in occupation i, i.e., 

n' 

2 Aj Wij 
j = 1 

Further, let 

uijd— denote the value for the character under study for the dth sampled 
worker of primary unit j of occupation i 


Where 

i=L 2, Mj 

j=L 2, n' 

d=l, 2, lij 

. lij which gives an unbiased estimate of 

Therefor* uij == — p-r — 2 uijd ^he average value for the character 

“1 d = 1 under study in primary unit j of 

occupation i. 
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Further 




n' — 

2 Ajuij 

would provide an unbiased esti- 

11 1 — 

1=1 

mate of the average value for the 

Li 1 

n 

M 

£ wi ui 

character under study for the ith 
occupation. 

11 

i— 1 

provides an overall estimate of the 

Li 

M 

average value for the character 


£ Wi 

under study for the stratum as a 


i=l 

whole. 


Similarly, statistics relating to average daily total earnings due to method 
of payment i.e., time-rated and piece-rated were calculated on the same lines 
as indicated above. 


III. Average daily pay-roll earnings due to various components 

The daily average earnings on account of each component was derived by 
dividing the total earnings of all the sampled workers in an occupation by the 
total number of days for which payment was made i.e., by the number of days 
worked plus the number of days on paid leave, or holidays with pay. 

(a) For Factory Industries — The daily averages thus obtained for each 
component in an occupation were pooled over all the primary units (having a 
particular occupation in common) separately in respect of each size group 
directly in proportion to the number of workers in the respective primary units 
in order to arrive at the occupational averages. The estimated occupational 
averages under each component were further pooled over all the occupations 
separately in respect of each size group by giving as weights the number of 
workers in the occupation for purposes of deriving the estimated average for 
the industry as a whole. The over-all estimated average under each component 
was arrived at by blowing up the estimates in the two size groups directly in 
proportion to the estimated nmnber of workers in each size group. 

Mathematically it is expressed as: — 

For one character, say, average daily earnings due to basic wages, 
let 

yijd — denote the earnings for the dth sampled worker of the ith occupation of 

the jth primary unit for the character under study. 
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Dijd — denote the number of days paid for — of the dth sampled worker of itk 
occupation of the jth primary unit. 


y>i 


wij 

Z yijd 
d=l 

wij 

27 Dijd 
d=l 


Average daily earnings for the ith 
occupation of the jth primary unit 
for the character under study. 



M 

27 

i=l 

M 

27 

i— 1 


Z Wij yij 

i=i 

z wij 
3=1 


Weighted average daily earnings 
for the character under study. 


Referring characteristics relating to the upper and lower size groups with 
sub-scripts u and L respectively, the estimated over-all industry average will 
be as: 

A - A - 

Wu yu + WL y l 

A A 

Wu + WL 

A A 

Wu, Wl as defined earlier. 

(6) For Plantations and Mines — From the daily averages thus obtained in 
the various primary units (having a particular occupation in common), a simple 
occupational average was derived by adding such averages over all primary 
uni ts separately in respect of each component and then dividing by the total 
number of primary units. The occupational averages thus obtained were further 
pooled over all occupations directly in proportion to the inflated number of 
workers in the respective occupations in order to arrive at the overall average 
for the industry as a whole separately in respect of each component of earnings. 

Mathematically, it is expressed as: — 

For one character, say, average daily earnings due to basic wages, 
let 

N — denote the total number of primary units in the population, 
n' — denote the number of distinct primary units selected. 

Aj — denote the number of times the jth primary unit is selected in the sample 

i.e., 

n' 

27 Aj = n 

i=i 


Wij — denote number of workers of occupation i in primary unit j. 
Wi — denote inflated number of workers in occupation i i.e., 


27 Aj wij 

j=l 
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Further, let: — 


yijd— denote the total earnings for the dth sampled worker of ith occupation 
of the jth primary unit. 

Dijd— denote the total number of days paid to the dth sampled worker of the 
ith occupation of the jth primary unit. 


uijd— 

y-jd 

denote average daily earnings for 
the character under study for the 
dth sampled worker of primary 
unit j of occupation i. 

Dijd 

Where 

i == 1 f 2, 3, 

. Mj 


j=l, 2, 3, 

n' 


d— 1 , 2, 3, 

lii 


Hj 

uij = — — — E uijd 

d=l 

Further 

. . HJ 

which gives an unbiased estimate 
of the average value for the charac- 
ter under study in primary unit j 
of occupation i. 


27 Aj ui i 

Hi 

ui — n 

and 


would provide an unbiased esti- 
mate for the character under study 
for the ith occupation. 


M 

27 Wi 11 


M 

27 Wi 
i=-l 


provides an overall estimate of the 
average value for the character 
under study for the stratum as a 
whole. 


IV. Estimated percentage distribution of workers according to various levels of 

wages learnings 

Data on wages/earnings of individual sampled workers in each occupation 
in respect of one pay-period collected from ail the primary sampled units, were 
analysed in two parts, the first dealing with the estimated percentage of distri- 
bution of workers according to various levels of daily wages (i.e., basic wages 
plus dearness allowance) and the second with the estimated percentage distri- 
bution of workers due to various levels of daily earnings. 

(a) For Factory Industries — For purposes of working out the estimated 
percentage of workers according to various levels of earnings the daily earnings 
of each sampled worker in all the primary sampled units were obtained in the 
first instance by dividing the total earnings by the number of days paid for 
and then grouped in classes with suitable intervals and the frequency distri- 
bution in respect of each primary sampled unit were obtained separately for 
each occupation and size group. With the aid of such distributions, the percent- 
age of workers in a particular class for the occupation as such separately in 
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respect of the two size groups were derived by weighting the percentage of 
workers in all the primary sampled units with the corresponding number of 
full t ime workers. The estimated percentages of workers in the various classes 
thus obtained for each occupation were further pooled over all the occupations 
separately in respect of each class and siz*' group directly in proportion to the 
total number of workers in tie* occupation for purposes of arriving at the value 
for the industry as such. The over-all percentage of workers in each class was 
derived from the value obtained in the two size groups by weighting directly 
in proportion to the estimated number of workers in each size group. 

Mathematically, it is expressed as: 

Let 


yijd—totai earnings for the dth sampled worker of occupation i in primary 
unit j. 


Dijd — total number of days paid for, to the dtli sampled worker of occupation i 
in primary unit j. 


zijd -- 


vijd 

Dijd 


Average daily earnings of dth 
sampled worker of occupation i 
in primary unit j. 


Also, let. 


wijk=numbcr of sampled workers of occupation i in earning group k of primary 
unit j. 

\vij=mur»bo.r of sampled workers of occupation i, all earning groups, in primary 
unit j. 

Wij— Total number of workers of occupation i, all earning groups, in primary 
unit j. 

wi=number of workers of occupation i in all primary sampled units. 

w=numbc** of workers over all occupations in all primary sampled units. 


For one size group, 


wijk 

wij 


100 — pijk 



Wij p-jk 


Wij 


— pk 


standing for the percentage of 
workers of occupation i, in earning 
group k to the total workers of 
occupation i in primary unit j. 

which is an estimate for the 
percentage of workers in earning 
group k to the total workers in 
the size group. 


Referring characteristics relating to upper size and lower size groups with 
sub-scripts u and L respectively, the over-all percentage of workers in earning 
group k was estimated as: — 


A A 

pk (u) Wu 1 pk (L) WL A 

a \ where Wu = 

Wu -!- WL 


Nu 

wu 

nu 
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Where N stands for the total number of primary units in the industry/ 
stratum and n for number of primary units sampled. 

Similarly the estimated percentage distribut ion of workers according to 
various levels of basic 1 , wages was derived on the lines indicated above except that 
the daily basic wages of each sampled worker were obtained bv dividing th^ 
total basic wages by the total number of days actually worked. 

(b) For Plantation s and Man's -For this purpose, the daily earnings of 
each sampled worker in all the primary units were obtained in the first instance 
by d'viding the total earnings b\ the number of days paid for and then grouped 
in classes with suitable intervals and the frequency distribution in respect of 
each primary unit \va*. obtained separately for each occupation. With the help 
of such distributions, the estimated percentage of workers in a particular class 
for the occupation as such we re derived by weighting the percentage of workers 
in primary units directly in proportion to the total number of workers and 
inversely proportional to the selection of probability. The occupational esti- 
mates thus obtained for a particular class wen 1 further pooled over all the 
occupations directly in proportion to the total number of workers in the occupa- 
tions for purposes of arriving at the overall estimated percentage of workers in 
that class. 

Mathematically, it is expressed as : — 

Let 

yijd=total earnings for the dth sampled worker of occupation i in primary 
unit j. 

DijcU -total number of days paid for, to tin 1 dth sampled worker of occupation 
i in primarv unit j. 

zij<l=yijd Average daily earnings of dth sampled worker of occupation \ in 

Dip 

primary unit j. 

Where 


j = L 2, 3, n' 

<1-1, 2, 3, lij 

N -denotes the total number of primary units in the population. 

if denotes the number of distinct primary units selected. 

Aj — denotes number of times the jth primary unit is selected in the sample i.e., 
Z Aj = n 

j = 1 

Pj -denotes the probability of selection of the jth unit. 

Also let, 

wijk= number of sampled workers of occupation i in earning group k of primary 
unit j. 

wij=nnmber of sampled workers of occupation i, all earning groups, in primary 
unit j. 

Wij= total number of workers of occupation i, all earning groups, in primary 
unit j. 
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wi=Inflated number of workers of occupation i in all primary units i e., 

m' 

Z Aj Wi] 

j - 1 


w==Inflated number of workers over 
units i.e., 


M n' 

Z Z Aj Wij 

i = 1 j = 1 


therefore, 



pijk 


wi >* . X 100 



WP 


M 

n 


Z 

2 wij pijk/Pj 

pk 

i — 1 

TIT 

j= 1 


Z Z Z wij pijk/Pj 

i—l j = l k^l 


all occupations in all primary sampled 


standing for the percentage of 
workers of occupation L, in 
earning group k t:> the total 
workers of occupation i in primary 
unit j. 

would provide an estimated per- 
centage of workers in earning 
group k to the total workers in the 
stratum. 
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-w. Jluccadam. 

28. Bobbin Carritr. 
20. Beam Carrier. 

30. Duffer Boy. 

31. Number Marker. 
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Gill Box Man 2. Card K-eder. 

Mir id t. 3. Mule Minder. 

Comber. 4. Heeler. 

Punch Box man. u. Piecor. 

Back Wash Mu. dor. (>. Weaver (hand-h < in' 
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43 . Mica Mines .. . , Nil 1 . Bhatiman 1 . Surface Mazdoor .. 1 . DhanijDhari 

44 . Iron Ore Mines .. Nil 1 . Hand Picking 1 . Miner .. 1 . Khalnsi Compresser. 

2 . Loading Kamines. 

3 . Mazdoor. 

4 . Sweeper. 



APPENDIX V 


Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Selected Occupations in 

Different Industries 

It is not possible to give occupational wage data in all their details in respect 
of all industries in this report. They will lie available in individual industry 
reports. However, since such information is of wide interest it was considered 
advisable to give same data in respect of certain important occupations. Accord- 
ingly, an attempt has been made to select about 25 occupations (in each industry) 
in respect of which data relating to minimum and maximum wage rates, average 
daily earnings, separately for men and women, and time-rated and piece-rated, 
as also the estimated number of workers employed in each occupation, are 
presented in the Statements I to XLIV. In selecting the occupations, care has 
been taken to ensure that due representation is given to different levels of 
skills, and that all occupations which are numerically important and which are 
common to all or most of the units in the industry are included. It will be seen that 
the occupations included in these statements account for from 70% to 100% of 
the total estimated employment in the industry/stratum concerned and as 
such may be considered as representative of the general position. A study of 
these data would give a good idea of the level of wage rates and earnings in 
different occupations, of the wage differentials as between occupations, and as 
between men/women and time/piece-rated workers in and between occupations; 
and of the numerical importance of various occupations as also of the employ- 
ment of men and women and of the prevalence of time rates or piece-rates of 
payment in different occupations. 



STATEMENT I 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Cotton T ex tile Industry 
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STATEMENT I (b) 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Cotton Textile Industry 
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2o Reelor .. .. 3-38 3*72 3-. >4 3-78 — 3o6 3-56 6,741 003 — 7,344 7,344 

All occupations in the Stratum 3-43 3-68 3*81 2-40 3*86 3 * 43 3-78 

Percentage of workers in the above occupations .. .. .. .. 80*8 98-6 77-7 95*3 81*2 

•Relates to Casual Women (piece-rated) workers in a small hand-loom weaving factory. Presumably they did not have a full day’s work and the earnings 
relate to shorter hours worked. 
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STATEMENT I (j) 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in I mimrtant Occupations in the Cotton Textile Industry 

SiYatxim--- Kanpur 
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STATEMENT III 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Stt.it Textile Industry 
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STATEMENT III(o) 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Silk Textile Industry 

tratura — Bombay and Bombay Suburban 

erial Name of Occupation Average Wage Rate Average Earnings per day Estimated Number of Workers 

iO. per day (in Rs.) (in Rs.) 
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STATEMENT IV 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Woollen Textile Industry 

Industry as a whole 

Average Wage 

Serial Name of Occupation Rate per day Average Earnings per day (in Rs.) Estimated Number of Workers 
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STATEMENT I V(c) 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Woollen Textile Industry 
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STATEMENT V 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Metal Extracting and Refining 

Industry 
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Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Metal Rolling Industry 
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STATEMENT VII (a) 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Metal Founding Industry 

Stratum — Howrah & 24 - Parganas . 

Average Wage 

Rate per day Average Earnings per day (in Rs.) Estimated Number of Workers 

Serial Name of Occupation (in Rs.) 
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STATEMENT VII( 6 ) 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Metal Founding Industry 

Stratum— Residua 1 . 
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STATEMENT IX 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Agricultural Implements 
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STATEMENT XI 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Electrical Machinery and 

Appliances Industry 

Average Wage 
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STATEMENT XIII 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Ship Building and Repairing 

Industry 
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STATEMENT XVII 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Aircraft Building and Repairing 

Industry 
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Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Heavy and Fine Chemicals Industry 
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Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Petroleum Refineries 
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STATEMENT XXVII 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Electric Light and Power Stations 
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STATEMENT XXIX 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings op Workers in Important Occupations in the Hydrogenated Oil Industry 
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industry .. .. 3*14 4*03 3-77 3*10 3*73 2-45 3*72 

Percentage of workers in the above occupations .. 95*2 100*0 95*4 100*0 95*5 
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STATEMENT XXXII 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Clothing Manufacturing Industry. 

Average Wage 
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STATEMENT XXXVI(a) 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in tne Tobacco Curing Works Industry 

Stratum — Guntur 
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Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Cashewnut Factories 
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^Adolescent*. C= Children. 



STATEMENT XXXVIII(a) 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Tea Plantations Industry 

Stratum — North East India 
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Percentage of workers in 100 . 0 m . 0 i 100-0 100-0 100-0 

the above occupations 100 -DC 
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1 ( »>.<!/ 100 - 0 / 100 0 100-0 100-0 

Percentage of workers in 100-OA 100-OC 

the above occupations * 

— A— Adolescents. C= Children. 



STATEMENT XXXIX 

Average Wage Rates and Earnings of Workers in Important Occupations in the Coffee Plantations Industry 

Serial Name uf Occupation Average Wage Kate Average Earnings per day (in Rs.) Estimated Number of Workers 

No. per day (in Ks.) 
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